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DEDICATION. 


To  Alice  Sanger  Knight^  the  loving  and  faithful  daughter  of  those  whose 
Ufe-story  is  here  attempted^  this  volume  is  affectionately  dedicated  by  him  who 
through  her  partiality  was  selected  to  prepare  it,  that  the  Universalist  Church 
which  they  loved  and  served  with  such  ardent  zeal  and  entire  consecration^ 
might  possess  a  permanent  record  of  what  they  were  and  what  they  did  for  its 
growth,  stcUnHtyt  and  enrichment. 


PREFACE. 


The  writing  of  this  book  was  not  coveted  by  me.  I 
was  too  conscious  of  inability  to  do  justice  to  those  of 
whose  lives  it  treats,  and  held  their  memories  too  highly 
and  too  sacredly,  to  be  willing  to  have  any  other  than  the 
best  possible  record  of  their  work,  and  of  the  noble  and 
beautiful  spirit  in  which  it  was  done,  presented  to  the 
public.  I  knew  that  others  could  do  them  greater  honor, 
and  prepare  better  than  was  possible  for  myself  a  more 
worthy  memorial  of  what  they  were  to  the  Universalist 
Church,  and  of  what  the  Church  would  accept  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  service  they  had  rendered. 

When,  therefore,  their  family  requested  me  to  accept 
this  honor,  I  very  sincerely  answered  them  as  above ;  nor 
did  I  presume  to  attempt  such  an  honorable  task  until 
informed  that  I  would  have  been  the  choice  of  Dr.  Sawyer. 
I  can  only  hope  that,  imperfect  as  my  work  is,  it  has  at 
least  the  negative  character  of  not  having  done  them 
injustice. 

I  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  material  at 
my  disposal,  and  my  inability  to  use  the  larger  part  of  it ; 
and  have  been  apprehensive  that  I  should  fail  in  giving 
due  proportion  to  their  many  and  varied  services  in  behalf 
of  the  church  of  their  love.  If  I  seem  too  prolix  in  some 
parts  of  the  narrative,  my  defense  must  be  found  in  my 
anxiety  that   in  the  things  claimed   as   originating  with 
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• 

Dr.  Sawyer,  and  made  possible  to  the  Universalist  Church 
chiefly  by  his  persistence  in  urging  their  importance,  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  unmistakable  proof  that  the  claim  is 
fully  sustained.  Hence  the  historical  character  of  many 
of  the  following  pages. 

Before  the  printer  took  this  work  in  hand  it  was  criti- 
cally examined  by  such  of  the  family  as  reside  at  Tufts 
College,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  faithful  and 
devoted  daughter  who  has  such  commendable  pride  m  the 
Noble  and  Beautiful  Lives  of  her  Father  and  Mother. 

Richard  Eddy. 
Chatham,  Mass. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By  those  who  read  much,  the  lives  of  good  men  and  of 
good  women  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  are  recommended 
to  the  perusal  and  study  of  others.  The  story  of  the 
endeavors  of  such  to  enrich  their  own  nature,  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  benefit  others,  and  thus  make 
manifest  the  glory  of  God,  not  only  wakens  admiration  of 
the  character  thus  portrayed,  but,  as  the  mind  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon,  it  thus  beholds  its  highest  ideals 
realized,  sees  its  admired  excellence  embodied,  and  is 
strengthened  to  aspire  to  be  what  others  have  so  nobly 
become.  The  best  story  of  the  life  of  the  good  and  noble 
is  that  which  is  told  by  him  who  has  lived  it ;  biography 
being  most  interesting  and  profitable,  as  it  comes  nearest 
to  autobiography. 

In  this  volume  there  is  not  so  much  of  this  quality  as 
could  be  wished,  although  much  more  than  it  was  supposed 
would  be  possible  when  the  work  was  begun.  Dr.  Sawyer 
kept  no  diary,  made  very  few  memoranda  relating  to  him- 
self and  his  work ;  a  fact  which  in  his  later  years  he  very 
much  regretted.  "There  are,"  he  said  in  1891,  "a  multi- 
tude of  things  which  I  have  witnessed,  which,  could  I  now 
recall  them  in  their  connections,  would  fill  many  a  gap  in 
my  own  history  and  the  history  of  our  church.  Under  a 
sense  of  what  I  have  lost  by  this  neglect,  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  my  clerical  brethren,  and 
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especially  upon  those  still  young,  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
making  notes  upon  what  is  taking  place  about  them." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  never  destroyed  his  manu- 
scripts, and  that  he  gave  many  anniversary  sermons  into 
which,  as  matter  of  course,  the  personal  element  largely 
entered,  and  that  he  was  always  making  free  use  of  the 
denominational  press  in  his  controversies  with  those  who 
assailed  his  faith,  as  also  in  his  advocacy  of  measures  which 
it  was  important  that  the  Universalist  denomination  should 
understand  and  adopt,  the  following  story  of  his  life  is, 
after  all,  largely  made  up  from  his  own  writings. 

Another  might,  and  doubtless  would,  make  a  more  skill- 
ful selection  or  a  better  arrangement  of  this  abundant 
material ;  but  no  one  could  have  attempted  the  work  with 
a  deeper  love  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  or  a  more  sincere  desire  that 
he  might  be  seen  by  others  just  as  he  was,  the  noble,  un- 
selfish, consecrated  Christian  Man  and  Preacher.  If  this 
ambition  shall  be  even  in  small  measure  realized  in  the 
apprehension  of  those  who  read,  the  hope  that  this  life- 
story  may  have  a  place,  however  humble,  with  the  books 
that  help  others,  Mrill  not  be  indulged  in  vain. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SAWYER. 


I. 

ANCESTRY  AND  EARLY  LIFE. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Sawyer  came  of  sturdy  English 
stock.  Chiefly  from  his  own  researches  the  following  is 
known  of  his  family  :  His  most  remote  ancestor  of  whom 
any  knowledge  is  obtained  was  John  Sawyer,  of  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  whose  son,  Thomas,  born  in  that  place  in 
1615,  came  to  New  England  as  early  as  1639,  ^^^  was 
probably  a  resident  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1643.  He  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1647, 
where  he  was  made  a  freeman  in  1654.  He  married 
Marie,  daughter  of  John  Prescott,  an  eminent  family  in 
the  same  town,  and  died  at  Lancaster,  Dec.  12,  1706. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  the  sixth  was 
James,  commonly  known,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
James,  as  "Cornet  James,'*  from  his  rank  in  a  Colonial 
regiment  or  company,  born  March  22,  1653.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Mary  Marble,  who  died  in  1708, 
leaving  four  children.  In  1709  he  moved  to  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  where  he  married,  that  same  year,  his  cousin,  Mary 
Prescott,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children ;  Joseph,  the 
seventh  child,  the  grandfather  of  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  was 
born  —  I  quote  from  the  record  of  the  latter  — 
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"  In  Pomfret,  Dec.  6,  1 721,  or  as  some  say,  Aug.  20,  1724.  I  accept  the 
first  date,  being  that  of  his  family  as  placed  on  his  tombstone.  On  Nov. 
4,  or  as  others  say,  Nov.  21,  1750,  he  married  Hannah  Hutchens,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hutchens,  of  Pomfret  or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were : 

Anna,  bom  Oct.  5,  1751,  died  Aug.  31, 1786. 
Joseph,  bom  April  14,  1753,  died  April  8,  1846. 
John,  born  Sept.  7,  1755,  died  May  15,  1847. 
Hannah,  bom  Feb.  5,  1758,  died  Nov.  25,  1846. 
Comelius,  bom  Feb.  6,  1760,  died  Feb.  9,  1835. 
Benjamin,  bom,  Feb.  3,  1762,  died  Aug.  I2,  1843. 
Mary,  bom  Aug.  9,  1765,  died  Aug.  16,  1843. 
Eleanor,  bom  Jan  6,  1769,  died  March  28,  181 3. 

**  There  seems  to  have  been  another  daughter,  twin  sister  of  Eleanor, 
who  died  in  infancy.  All  these  children  were  bom  in  Pomfret,  though  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  spot  where  the  family  lived.  About  1785, 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  earlier,  in  company  with  Deacon  John  Weld,  Joseph 
Sawyer  and  his  whole  family  removed  from  Pomfret  to  Reading,  Vt. 
Dea.  Weld's  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  Thomas,  Perley,  and  Ebenezer, 
and  two  daughters,  Olive  and  Esther,  and  they  all  entered  the  moving 
party.  Olive  indeed  had  already,  some  years  before,  married  John  Sawyer, 
and  thus  the  two  families  were  connected  by  other  ties  as  well  as  friend- 
ship. 

"  The  motives  that  led  to  this  removal  from  Pomfret  to  Reading  it  is 
now  vain  to  seek.  Probably  Pomfret  had  little  to  offer  them  as  a  place  of 
residence  beyond  the  attachments  that  always  cluster  about  the  spot  where 
we  were  bom  and  the  home  of  our  youth.  It  was  simply  an  agricultural 
town,  settled  about  three-quarters  of  a  century,  occupying  a  rather  elevated 
position  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Quinnebaug  River.  Its  surface  was 
mgged  and  its  soil  was  neither  very  productive  nor  its  climate  speciaUy 
mild.  It  had  no  manufactures  and  no  commerce  beyond  the  mere  necessities 
of  an  agricultural  community,  so  conditioned  in  New  England  a  century 
ago,  and  was,  therefore,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  the  country,  <  a  good 
place  to  emmigrate  from.*  We  may  well  suppose  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  two  families  were  largely  influential  in  striking  their 
tents  in  Connecticut  to  pitch  them  again  in  Vermont.  But  if  they  were 
resolved  on  changing  their  place  of  residence  and  seeking  their  fortunes 
elsewhere,  why  did  they  tum  their  eyes  toward  Vermont,  a  hundred  miles 
nearer  the  north  pole,  and  especially  why  towards  Reading,  then  little 
better  than  a  wilderness,  midway  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
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side  of  the  Green  Mountain  ?  Its  suxf  ace  was  even  more  hilly  than  that  of 
Pomfret ;  and  its  soil  was  to  become,  after  a  century  of  cultivation,  no  less 
ungenial  than  what  they  had  left  behind.  No  doubt  somebody  had  land 
for  sale  and  was  willing  to  sell  it  cheap.  No  doubt,  too,  its  attractions  and 
advantages  were  set  forth,  as  in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  in  glowing  and 
seductive  colors.  It  was  a  new  country,  and  like  all  new  countries  full  of 
indefinite  promise  to  the  early  settler.  Its  forests  of  maple,  beech,  and 
birch,  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with  ash  and  basswood,  elm  and 
oak,  were  indeed  noble  enough  and  gorgeous  enough  to  captivate  any  eye 
while  its  numberless  springs  and  brooks  of  purest  water,  and  its  air  full  of 
elasticity  and  health,  could  not  fail  to  charm  and  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 
And  these  men,  inured  to  toil  and  brave  to  confront  hardships,  were  just  the 
men  to  break  in  upon  those  untrodden  forests,  and  hew  themselves  out  well- 
tilled  farms,  and  build  themselves  comfortable  and  even  attractive  homes." 

Benjamin,  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Hutchens)  Sawyer,  married  Sally  York,  April  1 2,  1 787. 
She,  according  to  researches  made  by  Rev.  Anson  Titus, 
was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  Her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Anna  Flyng,  or  Fling ;  and  she  married  Capt. 
John  York,  who  was  lost  at  sea.  Subsequently  she  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  and  they  went  to  reside  in  or  near 
London,  England.  Previous  to  her  second  marriage  she 
gave  her  daughter,  then  about  five  years  of  age,  to  her 
sister  Sally,  who  had  married  Nathan  Persons.  Members 
of  the  Sawyer  family  remember  seeing  a  doll  sent  from 
London  by  the  mother  to  her  daughter. 

The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Sally  (York)  Sawyer 
were:  John  York,  Anna,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Sally,  Nathan, 
Hannah,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Seth  Thompson,  Emily,  Jonas 
Galusha.     They  were  all  born  in  Reading,  Vt. 

I.  John  York  Sawyer,  born  March  7,  1788,  supple- 
mented the  advantages  afforded  by  a  common  school 
education  by  further  instruction  at  the  Randolph  Academy. 
In  the  spring  of  181 1  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  the   office  of  Judge  Aiken,  in  Windsor.     While  thus 
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engaged  he  received  a  commission  as  ensign  in  infantry, 
from  President  Madison,  bearing  date  March,  1813.  Judge 
Aiken  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  said  to  have 
been  raised  largely  by  his  personal  efforts  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  young  Sawyer  was  assigned  to  duty  under  him. 
Afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  31st  U.  S.  Infantry.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  1815,  he  was  Acting  Judge  Advocate.  Returning  to 
his  legal  studies,  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar ;  and  in 
1 8 16  he  left  New  England,  went  to  the  then  territory  of 
Illinois,  and  settling  at  Edwardsville,  the  county  seat  of 
Madison  County,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Judge  of  Probate,  and 
Recorder  of  Deeds  for  Madison  County;  and  in  1824,  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system,  the  Legislature 
elected  him  one  of  the  circuit  judges  and  he  was  assigned 
to  the  First  Circuit,  comprising  the  counties  of  Greene, 
Morgan,  Sangamon,  Pike,  Calhoun,  and  all  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  It  became  his  duty  to  organize  most 
of  the  new  counties  which  were  created  at  that  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  appoint  the  clerks  of  the  several 
counties  in  his  circuit.  In  the  spring  of  1825  he  married 
Ann  Alice  Gwinn,  an  English  lady,  with  whom  he  lived 
until  his  death.  In  1826  the  Legislature,  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  repealed  the  circuit  system ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sawyer  went,  the  following  spring,  up  the  Mississippi 
to  the  lead  region,  and  settled  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Cassville,  Wis.,  Mrs.  Sawyer  being  the  first  white  woman 
settled  there.  The  same  summer  the  Winnebago  war 
broke  out,  and  all  the  whites  were  driven  into  the  town  of 
Galena.  Not  long  after  he  returned  to  Edwardsville, 
where  he  taught  school  until  the  fall  of  1830.     Meanwhile 
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he  had  purchased  a  newspaper,  the  "Illinois  Advocate/' 
which  he  published  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
also  established  and  published  for  two  years  "The  Plough- 
boy/'  the  first  agricultural  paper  published  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.  He  also  published,  in  1832,  "The  Illinois 
Farmer's  Almanac,"  the  first  almanac  published  in  the 
West.  In  1832  he  was  elected  by  the  Illinois  Legislature 
State  printer,  and  immediately  moved  his  printing  estab- 
lishment to  Vandalia,  where  he  died,  leaving  no  children, 
March  18,  1836. 

2.  Anna  Sawyer,  born  Dec.  4,  1789;  married  James 
Whoral  Hall,  a  farmer  and  blacksmith.  They  had  five 
children.     She  died  Feb.  i,  1870. 

3.  Benjamin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  was  bom  May  22,  1793.  In 
early  life  he  was  connected  with  Erastus  Preston,  in  the 
dyeing  and  cloth-dressing  business,  in  the  Sawyer  neigh- 
borhood. Later  he  kept  the  public  house  known  as  the 
"  Sawyer  Stand,"  situated  on  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares from  Windsor  to  Rutland.  He  married  Marinda 
Whiting,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Whiting,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  Reading.  They  had  five  children.  He 
died  April  5,  1875. 

4.  Sally  Sawyer,  bom  Feb.  3,  1797,  married  Elijah 
Mfles  Haskell,  who  purchased  a  farm  in  the  Sawyer 
neighborhood.     She  died  Jan.  20,  1884. 

5.  Nathan  Sawyer  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1799.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  moved  to  Genesee  County,  N.Y., 
where  he  was  engaged  several  years  in  teaching  school  and 
in  studying  law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Harwood.  In 
1828  or  1829  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Medina,  and 
soon  after  married  Lauretta  Moore,  of  Ridgeway,  with 
whom  he  lived  until  his  death,  thirty  years  later.      Seven 
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children  were  bom  to  them.  After  practicing  law  seven  or 
eight  years,  he  was  induced  by  his  Christian  zeal  and  the 
great  demand  for  ministerial  labors  to  enter  the  Universal- 
ist  ministry,  in  which  he  labored,  and  was  widely  esteemed 
as  an  able  and  faithful  preacher,  thirteen  years.  The  scenes 
of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  were  principally  Monroe,  Or- 
leans, and  Wayne  Counties,  N.Y.  In  1850,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  he  relinquished  the  ministerial  office,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  gave  attention  to  his  private 
affairs,  and  to  some  extent  to  his  old  profession  as  a  lawyer. 
He  also  filled  several  offices  of  public  trust  in  the  county 
town  where  he  resided.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother  Seth,  in  Alton,  111.,  Aug.  21,  1859,  in  ^^  f^^^h  in  a 
world's  salvation. 

6.  Hannah  Sawyer  was  born  Feb.  13,  1802.  She 
married  Charles  Buck,  of  Reading,  Vt.,  April  12,  1825. 
They  had  three  children.  One  died  in  infancy,  and  a  son 
and  daughter  are  living  now.     She  died  Nov.  28,  1887. 

7.  Thomas  Jefferson  Sawyer  was  born  Jan.  9,  1804. 

8.  Seth  Thompson  Sawyer  was  born  Aug.  19,  1806. 
He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  attained  his 
majority.  Attended  Chester  Academy  in  1828  and  1829; 
taught  school  in  South  Chester  in  1827,  in  Weathersfield 
in  1828,  and  in  Reading  in  1829.  In  April,  1830,  he  went 
from  Reading  to  Medina,  N.Y.,  and  studied  law  with  his 
brother  Nathan.  In  the  fall  of  183 1  he  went  to  Edwards- 
ville,  111.,  and  entered  the  law-office  of  Gen.  James  Semple, 
with  whom,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  a  year  later,  he 
entered  into  partnership,  remaining  with  him  until  1836, 
when  he  moved  to  Alton,  where  for  three  years  he  pub- 
lished, in  company  with  a  Mr.  Hessin,  the  "  Alton  Specta- 
tor."    He  held  the  office  of  Notary  Public  for  many  years, 
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and  was  also  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  and  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States.  In  May,  1847,  he  married  Sarah  Jane 
Smiley,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robinson  Smiley,  at  Spring- 
field, Vt.     They  had  five  children.     He  died  Feb.  9,  1895. 

9.  Emily  Sawyer,  bom  Jan.  25,  18 10;  married  Dr. 
William  C.  Pierce,  Sept.  6,  1837.  They  had  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  died  in  Alton,  IlL,  where  he 
had  been  a  physician  many  years,  Nov.  4,  1880.  She  is 
still  living,  the  only  surviving  member  of  her  father's  family. 

10.  Jonas  Galusha  Sawyer,  born  March  8,  181 2,  died 
March  26,  1812. 

The  mother  of  this  large  family  passed  from  this  life 
April  13,  1835.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  at  that  time  editor 
of  "The  Impartialist,"  published  in  Ckremont,  N.H.,  said 
of  her  in  that  paper  : 

**  Virtuous,  beneficent,  and  truly  pious,  she  enjoyed  the  most  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  all  who  knew  and  enjoyed  her  friendship.  She  was  an  affectionate 
wife,  the  loving  mother  of  a  large  family  of  children,  a  kind  and  sincere 
friend,  and  humble  Christian.  Her  last  moments  were  marked  with  serenity 
and  reconciliation  which  are  possessed  only  by  those  whose  lives  have  been 
wdl  ordered,  and  whose  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  is  unwavering.  She 
has  left  many  friends  behind  who  will  long  lament  her  loss,  but  will  not  sor- 
row as  those  who  have  no  hope.  God  grant  they  may  imitate  her  exam- 
ple and  recdve  the  sanctification  of  His  providence." 

The  father  survived  his  companion  eight  years,  and  died 
Aug.  12,  1843.  The  "  Universalist  Union  "  thus  noticed 
his  departure : 

<*0n  the  1 2th  inst,  in  South  Reading,  Vt.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Sawyer, 
father  of  the  Revds.  N.  and  T.  J.  Sawyer,  in  the  dghty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  re- 
moved to  Reading,  being  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  town.  He  had 
consequently  tended  there  about  sixty  years,  and  had  seen  a  dense  wilder- 
new  converted  into  a  weU  peopled  and  fruitful  country.     He  brought  op 
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a  family  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  suryive  to  mourn  him.  He  also 
left  behind  him  five  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  are  well  stricken  in 
years.  He  had  long  entertained  a  faith  in  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
died  in  the  possession  of  its  hopes.'* 

Before  moving  to  Reading,  Benjamin  Sawyer  had 
worked  with  his  father  as  a  wheelwright,  the  trade  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  latter.  It  is  remembered  that  the  son  did 
something  at  this  business  after  settling  in  Vermont,  but 
probably  to  no  great  extent.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  has  re- 
corded of  him  :  "  My  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  of 
moderate  means." 

As  was  not  uncommon  in  many  new  settlements  a 
hundred  and  more  years  ago,  strange  and  mysterious  things 
were  said  to  occur  in  the  woods  of  South  Reading,  Vt. 
Thomas  J.,  as  we  have  seen,  had  an  uncle  John,  who,  be- 
ing engaged  in  building  a  house,  was  in  need  of  a  stone 
for  a  mantle-tree,  and  induced  his  brother  Benjamin  to 
go  with  him  in  search  of  one.  They  went  to  the  wooded 
hill  north  of  the  house,  where  they  found  the  right 
shaped  stone ;  but  it  was  altogether  too  large  for  their 
purpose,  and  would  probably,  if  carefully  split,  make  three. 
They  therefore  proceeded  farther,  and  found  just  what  they 
wanted,  but  kept  the  larger  one  in  mind  in  case  of  future 
need.  The  occasion  arose  not  long  after ;  and  John  Sawyer, 
with  a  neighbor  who  wanted  such  a  stone,  went  to  view 
this  large  one,  but  could  not  find  it.  John  reported  his 
lack  of  success  to  his  brother  Benjamin,  who  protested  that 
he  could  go  even  blindfolded,  directly  to  the  spot.  The 
three  then  joined  in  the  search,  but  their  efforts  were 
resultless.  Not  long  after,  a  neighbor  found  the  identical 
stone,  and  marked  the  trees  that  stood  around  it.  After- 
wards he  went  to  the  spot,  found  the  marked  trees,  but  the 
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Stone  was  gone  I  "  My  father,"  said  Thomas  J.,  "  believed 
there  was  magic  in  it.  He  had  implicit  faith  that  there 
was  a  mysterious  force  that  put  things  in  sight  and  out  of 
sight.  He  was  not  naturally  a  credulous  man  by  any 
means,  but  this  was  so  mysterious  that  he  believed  in  it. 
An  occult  man  down  the  river  said  this  stone  had  three 
carbuncles  in  it  —  an  old  sow  and  two  pigs  I "  The  point 
of  this  was  doubtless  appreciated  by  those  who  had  ever 
had  a  sow  and  pigs  mysteriously  disappear  when  once  they 
got  into  the  woods  I 

In  a  humorous  after-dinner  speech  at  Reading,  on  the  oc 
casion  of  the  town's  centennial  anniversary  of  its  settle- 
ment. Dr.  Sawyer  said  of  the  town  and  its  settlers,  that  — 

**  The  situation  of  Reading  is  such  that  not  even  a  brook  or  spring  runs 
into  it,  but  everything  runs  out.  The  town  has  no  mineral  resources  and 
has  but  little  in  the  way  of  manufactures,  but  it  was  a  comfortable  place 
to  live  in.  It  was  so  far  from  market  that  all  the  good  butter  and  yellow- 
legged  pullets  had  to  be  eaten  at  home.  There  were  no  river  bottoms,  but 
the  hill-sides  gave  good  crops.  The  old  settlers,  who  were  stem  and 
rough  enough,  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  for  they  had 
planted  our  schools,  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  many  things.  They 
used  to  drink  too  much  New  England  rum  in  Reading  but  the  temperance 
movement  has  nearly  stopped  that.  It  had  been  a  moral  town ;  there  was 
but  little  temptation  back  there  among  the  hills,  and  the  people  lived  an 
industrious,  frugal  life." 

Doubtless  the  drinking  customs  were  In  no  way  different 
from  those  which  prevailed  everywhere  else  in  New  Eng- 
land a  century  ago.  The  use  of  liquor  was  deemed  as 
necessary  as  the  use  of  food  and  the  necessity  of  clothing. 
"  I  well  remember,  "said  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  Orchard-street  Church  late  in  December,  1844,  in 
which  he  pleaded  with  the  ladies  of  his  church  to  offer  no 
intoxicating  drinks  to  their  New  Year's  callers,  — 
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**■  I  well  remember  twenty  years  ago,  the  surprise  and  incredulity  ex- 
pressed by  a  company  of  hearers  when  it  was  stated  to  them  that  a  cer- 
tain farmer  had  done  all  his  harvesting  without  a  single  g^ass  of  spirits 
being  used  on  his  farm.  And  when  it  was  stated  in  addition  that  the  work 
was  performed  with  as  much  expedition  as  ever,  and  that  the  laborers 
passed  through  the  season  with  more  than  usual  health  and  comfoit,  it  was 
thought  quite  beyond  rational  belief.  For  it  had  always  been  supposed 
that  if  one  wished  to  exert  his  strength  and  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to  drink  freely  of  some  stim- 
ulating beverage.'* 

Of  the  childhood  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  we 
know  but  little.  His  surviving  sister  says  that  he  was 
always  "  gentle,  good-natured,  and  affectionate  ;  never  out 
of  sorts,  and  always  obliging/'  Doubtless  he  was  helpful 
to  his  mother  in  caring  for  the  younger  children ;  but  she 
would  give  him  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  out-door 
life,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  scenery 
that  surrounded  his  home.  Many  years  after  he  came  to 
manhood,  he  wrote  while  revisiting  the  spot : 

**  One  must  be  very  fastidious  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  scenery  which 
offers  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  almost  any  of  the  hills  now  around 
me.  From  every  point  of  any  elevation,  old  Ascutney,  associated  with  so 
many  of  the  recollections  of  my  childhood,  is  to  be  seen,  rearing  its  head 
above  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  adding  a  charm  to  the 
scenery  of  this  part  of  the  State.  As  you  may  well  imagine,  I  am  just  now 
greatly  smitten  with  a  love  for  the  country.  Nor  will  you  think  it  strange  if 
I  confess  that  my  heart  often  yearns  for  a  home  among  the  green  hills  of  my 
native  land.  Rough  and  cold  it  may  indeed  seem  to  others,  bom  beneath 
softer  skies ;  but  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  my  affections  still  cling 
to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  turn  back  with  delight  to  those  scenes  which 
are  consecrated  forever  to  my  memory  as  scenes  that  I  loved  so  truly  *  long 
time  ago.'  *' 

For  many  years  it  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  de- 
sires to  become  the  owner  of  his  father's  old  farm,  and  by 
new  appliances  and  new  method^  in  farming  show  wh^it 
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wonderful  results  might  yet  be  obtained  from  the  tillage  of 
those  fields.     And  then,  he  said,  when  all  was  over,  — 

**  to  know  that  my  mortal  remains  were  to  be  laid  reverently  away  by  the 
hands  of  my  old  friends  and  townsmen  on  the  hiU  yonder,  where  so  many 
of  my  kindred  are  already  laid,  and  where  so  many  more  of  them  will  in 
all  probability  be  at  last  left  to  slumber.  It  is  not,  surely,  because  the 
place  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  or  lovely  than  others ;  for  it  is,  perhaps, 
quite  the  reverse,  rude  and  bleak  and  unadorned.  But  it  is  interwoven 
with  so  many  of  the  hallowed  associations  of  my  childhood  and  youth. 
...  I  can  never  forget  the  emotions  with  which  I  first  entered  it,  or  the 
care  with  which  I  trod  among  its  turf-covered  graves." 

His  love  for,  and  delight  in,  the  grandeur  of  the  Green 
Mountains  extended  to  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  forms 
which  had  their  homes  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  valleys. 
He  was  curious  in  regard  to  the  various  birds  and  insects 
which  were  so  numerous,  and  spared  no  pains  to  find  out 
for  himself  in  regard  to  their  haunts  and  peculiarities.  His 
eyes  were  wide  open  to  observe  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  and  he  pushed  his  investigations  until  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  had  obtained  the  knowledge  he  was  seeking. 
This  faculty  or  habit  of  observation  was  strong  and  active 
in  him  all  his  days,  and  no  obstacles  were  insuperable 
barriers  to  his  investigations  to  inform  and  satisfy  himself 
in  regard  to  whatever  had  excited  his  curiosity  or  had  for 
any  reason  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  know.  Seeking  to 
impress  its  importance  on  children,  he  told  them  a  story, 
through  the  columns  of  the  "  Universalist  Union,"  of  how, 
when  a  small  boy,  he  had  found  out  whether  the  cricket  is 
a  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Musician.  The  story,  so  charm- 
ingly told,  would  greatly  suffer  from  any  attempt  to  abridge 
it,  and  so  I  reproduce  it  in  full : 

**  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  larger  than  some  of  the  Uttle  boys 
now  reading  this  article,  my  attention  was  one  day  attracted,  in  crossing  a 
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field,  by  the  lond,  shrill  music  of  a  cricket  at  no  great  distance  from  me. 
There  were  many  others  as  merry  as  he  around  me,  but  the  music  of  the 
one  of  which  I  speak  surpassed  all  the  rest.  He  obviously  stood  pre- 
eminent in  his  ait,  and  I  thought  him  a  professor.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
him,  but  was  at  the  same  time  seized  with  an  unaccountable  desire  to  see 
him  perform.  I  was  curious  to  know  how  a  little  cricket  could  manage  to 
make  so  much  noise,  and  make  it  so  constantly.  I  resolved,  therefore,  if 
the  thing  were  possible,  to  have  a  sight  of  him,  and  get  at  his  secret  In 
carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  I  took  two  or  three  steps  toward  the 
place  where  I  judged  him  to  be,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  half-rotted 
stump.  But  my  musician  was  not  fond  of  human  auditors,  and  ceased  at 
once.  This  showed  me  that  with  all  his  skill  and  excellence  he  was  also 
modest.  He  was  not  a  public  professor,  but  only  an  amateur^  who  played 
or  sung  (for  this  matter  was  not  yet  decided)  for  the  gratification  of  private 
circles,  and  did  not  wish  to  appear  in  public.  I  waited  patiently  for  several 
minutes  without  stirring  a  foot,  or  even  breathing  aloud.  At  last  my 
musician  commenced  again.  This  time  I  was  more  cautious,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  two  or  three  yards  nearer  him,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  again. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  difficulties  or  worn  out  by  delays.  I  had 
the  whole  afternoon  before  me,  and  determined  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  I 
therefore  waited  again,  and  this  time  longer  than  before.  Fmally,  however, 
my  amateur  struck  up  again,  though  at  first  very  faintly,  with  two  or  three 
chirpsy  and  then  intermitted  them  for  a  moment  and  began  agaia  But 
presently  his  fear  fled,  and  his  music  was  as  loud  and  cheery  as  ever.  Lest 
I  should  disturb  him  too  much,  and  defeat  my  object,  I  now  carefully 
placed  myself  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  crept  along  with  the  stealthi- 
ness  of  a  cat.  But,  with  all  my  care,  master  cricket  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
my  approach,  and  occasioned  me  no  little  delay.  It  was  the  work  of  half 
an  hour  or  more  to  reach  his  princely  hall — the  old  stump  before  named. 
By  this  time  I  was  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  peering  about  under  this 
'ioot  and  that,  to  see  my  musician.  He  was  still,  but  I  fdt  that  I  should 
know  him  if  my  eye  could  but  rest  upon  him.  At  last  I  spied  him.  He 
was  sitting  under  a  broad  root,  where  neither  wind  nor  rain  was  likdy  to 
annoy  him,  and  seemed  to  be  the  very  Impersonation  of  good-livers.  He 
was  fat  as  an  alderman.  His  coat  was  as  black  and  sleek  as  a  minister's, 
and  he  wore  the  air  of  content  and  self-satisfaction  of  a  round-faced  and 
well-to-do  Quaker.  Oh !  he  was  a  beauty  of  a  cricket,  a  real  gentleman  in 
his  way.  Whether  he  felt  any  interest  in  me  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  was  but  a  poor  boy,  in  a  torn  shirt  and  trowsers,  with  a  sunburnt  face, 
and  nothing  that  deserved  attention  about  me  but  a  pair  of  rather  large 
and  ffood-natured  gray  eyes,  which  at  this  present  moment  were  particulariy 
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engaged  in  examining  his  honor,  my  amatear  cricket.  Suddenly  he  turned 
partly  around  as  if  half  satisfied  with  me,  and  gave  two  or  three  rapid 
chirps,  but  instead  of  gratifying,  they  only  tended  to  increase  my  curiosity. 
He  did  not  open  lus  mouth  like  other  singers,  and  although  he  made  some 
fluttering,  I  could  perceive  no  instrument  of  music  in  his  possession.  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  lie  still  and  await  farther  opportunities.  Nor  did  I 
have  to  wait  long.  Having  now  become  a  little  familiar  with  me,  and  his 
first  flush  of  bashfulness  having  passed  over,  he  began,  in  perfect  self-com- 
posure, one  of  the  most  astonishing  performances  I  ever  saw.  Jubal  and 
all  his  sons  Were  nothing  to  this  one  cricket  I  I  saw  in  a  minute  that  all 
that  had  ever  been  said  of  crickets  singing -^^a  the  result  of  mere  ignorance. 
Such  persons  had  never  seen  a  cricket  making  music  It  was  no  vocal 
performance,  but  purely  instrumental, 

**  Those  who  have  examined  crickets  are  aware  that  they  have  two  sets 
of  wings.  The  outer  ones  are  black  and  thick,  covering  the  whole  back, 
while  the  inner  ones  resemble  a  fine  and  delicately  formed  gauze.  They 
are  very  slender  in  appearance,  but  their  texture  is  exceedingly  strong. 
They  serve  as  a  kind  of  violin,  on  which  master  cricket  plays.  Nor  is  his 
bow  less  ingenious  than  his  fiddle.  You  have  undoubtedly  noticed  the  two 
long,  sharply-angled  hind  legs,  which  are  so  very  useful  to  our  amateur 
musician  for  hopping.  A  single  spring  upon  them  will  send  him  heels  over 
head,  three  or  four  feet ;  i.e.,  if  he  be  not  too  fat.  Well,  the  lower  part  of 
these  —  I  mean  below  the  gambrel  or  knee — is  very  curiously  made.  It 
is  what  is  called  urrattdhehmd;  that  is,  filled  with  a  kind  of  teeth  tike  a 
saw.  You  may  see  them  with  the  naked  eye,  and  they  are  very  perceptible 
to  the  finger.  This  is  master  cricket's  fiddle-stick.  Thus,  you  perc^ve,  he 
is  doubly  armed — two  wings  and  two  legs;  or,  speaking  professionally, 
two  fiddles  and  two  fiddle-bows.  And  now  for  the  music.  First  he  raises 
and  partly  spreads  his  dark  outer  wings,  so  as  to  admit  the  extension  of 
the  inner  ones.  These  are  then  spread  laterally  and  backwards,  when,  with 
the  velocity  of  tightning,  our  amateur  draws  his  hind  legs,  or  his  fiddle- 
bows,  across  these  wings,  touching  their  surface  with  the  tittle  saw-teeth 
before  named.    And  thus  he  makes  his  music  1 

**  To  me,  boy  as  I  was,  it  was  a  great  wonder.  Ole  Bull  could  not  have 
pleased  me  half  so  well.  I  lay  there  and  watched  him  a  long  while,  and 
was  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  performance.  At  last,  when  my 
curiosity  was  gratified,  and  I  was  grown  tired  of  lying  on  the  ground,  I 
picked  up  my  old  cap,  and  thanking  master  cricket  for  the  entertaiimient 
he  had  afforded  me,  bade  him  *  good-day/  and  returned  to  tell  my  mother 
and  all  my  playmates  that  crickets  do  not  sing,  and  to  describe  their  method 
of  making  music 

**  This  is  an  instancy  —  a  trifling  one  it  may  seem  to  many — of  the  fruits 
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of  observation.  We  are  surrounded  in  the  world  by  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  which  are  very  worthy  of  our  attention  and  study.  If  children 
will  Uavn  to  observe  they  wiU  never  be  at  a  loss  for  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  Every  day  will  add  something  to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 
Another  remark :  What  we  see  and  examine  ourselves  is  generally  much 
better  understood  than  it  can  be  by  any  mere  description.  The  child  who 
is  anxious  to  see  everything  himself,  and  who  will  submit  to  some  little 
inconveniences  in  order  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  wiU  know  more,  and 
know  it  better,  than  the  best  scholar  who  relies  for  everything  on  books." 

Although  he  grew  to  be  a  great  reader  and  lover  of 
books,  he  saw  very  few  in  his  childhood.  Not  many  were 
then  written  expressly  for  children.  In  the  back  towns, 
school-books,  —  and  these  far  from  interesting  reading  for 
little  folks,  and  handed  down  from  the  older  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  as  long  as  (reinforced 
often  by  home  binding)  they  could  hold  together,  —  com- 
prised the  entire  library  of  many  homes,  supplemented  in 
some  cases  by  the  dry-as-dust  weekly  newspaper  of  that 
period.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  this  boy's 
habit  of  observation  often  served  him  well  in  inciting  and 
rewarding  his  curiosity  concerning  things  around  him.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  learn,  as  also  to  remember  and  use 
what  he  learned,  without  books.  But  he  had  at  least  two. 
In  a  discourse  on  the  "  Sunday  School  Anniversary,  June, 
1854,"  seeking  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  school  with  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed 
over  those  known  to  children  forty  years  earlier,  he  thus 
spoke  of  himself : 

"  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  boy  whom  I  knew  at  that  time  in  a  back 
town  in  Vermont.  He  was  then  ten  years  old.  He  lived  on  a  farm,  three 
miles  from  a  meeting-house.  Sunday  schools  had  not  yet  been  thought 
of.  There  were  no  books  for  children,  such  as  you  now  have  so  abun- 
dantly, and  still  this  little  boy  was  very  fond  of  reading.  Once,  I  remember, 
lie  bought  with   some  change  he  had  a  little  bpok  called  *  Robinson 
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Crusoe.'  It  was  only  a  little  sketch  of  the  book  as  you  now  know  it ;  and 
he  used  to  read  it  through  again  and  again,  just  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  read.  Some  time  after,  a  peddler  brought  along  a  book  called 
*  Philip  QuarU,*  —  a  little  story  of  a  shipwreck  and  an  uninhabited  island, 
much  like  *  Robinson  Crusoe.*  This  was  larger,  and  cost  a  shilling.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  pleasure  it  gave.  This  book,  too,  was  read  several 
times.  Think  what  a  joy  it  would  have  been  to  this  little  lad  could  he 
have  had  the  Kollo  books,  and  how  his  heart  would  have  leaped  with  de- 
list could  he  only  have  found  access  to  such  a  library  as  you  now  enjoy." 

In  February  and  March,  1813,  when  the  lad  had  just 
entered  his  tenth  year,  an  epidemic  known  as  the  "  Spotted 
Fever "  swept  through  the  town ;  sixty-one  persons  both 
old  and  yoimg,  falling  victims  to  it.  Among  them  were 
several  of  his  relatives  and  neighbors,  and  the  event  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  sensitive  nature.  Suddenly  his 
father  was  taken  with  it ;  and  as  other  members  of  the 
family  were  exhausted  by  watching  with  and  caring  for 
their  sick  relatives  and  others,  Thomas  undertook  to  wait 
on  his  father.  It  was  a  part  of  the  medical  treatment  of 
that  day  that  cold  water  was  under  no  circumstances  to  be 
given  as  drink  to  a  fever  patient.  The  fever  must  be 
broken  by  blood-letting.  The  young  nurse  evidently  was 
not  aware  of  this  prohibition  ;  and  as  his  patient  called  for 
cold  water,  it  was  given  him  as  often  and  as  copiously  as  he 
desired.  Not  long  after,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the 
father  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  ;  but  when  k  was  learned  that 
he  had  been  drinking  so  freely  of  water,  the  verdict  of  the 
elders  was  that  he  could  not  possibly  survive  till  morning. 
But,  not  disturbing  his  slumbers,  he  was  left  with  fear  and 
trembling  on  their  part,  in  dread  of  what  daylight  would 
bring  forth.  In  profuse  perspiration  the  sick  man  slept 
soundly  through  the  night ;  and  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  the  fever  was  broken,  and  his  convalescence  was 
rapid.    The  boy  did  not  f org^et  this  experience ;  but  in  after 
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years,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  an  uncommonly  suc- 
cessful nurse  in  college,  he  repeated  the  treatment,  and 
with  great  success. 

So  many  Sawyers  settled  close  together  in  South  Read- 
ing that  their  neighborhood  is  known  to  this  day  as  "  the 
Sawyer  neighborhood,"  and  the  school  district  as  the 
"  Sawyer  district."  Here  Thomas,  or  as  he  was  called 
then  and  long  after  by  his  schoolmates,  "Jeff,"  attended 
school  six  months  in  the  year  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  other  six  months,  up  to  that  time,  were  spent 
in  labor  on  the  farm.  The  teacher  whose  memory  he 
cherished  most  was  William  Lewis  Hawkins,  Esq.,  whose 
motto  and  watchword  in  the  school  was  "Order."  This 
and  strict  attention  to  lessons  he  insisted  on  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  else  in  study  and  recitation  hours. 
His  pupil  always  confessed  his  great  indebtedness  to  this 
teacher  for  the  help  this  insistence  had  been  to  him 
through  life.  Squire  Hawkins  was  a  prominent  man  in 
town  affairs,  — 

"  Possessed  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  ready  wit,  and  was  commanding  in 
his  personal  bearing.  He  governed  his  scholars  sternly  yet  easily,  —  no  one 
daring  to  disobey,  —  and  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  poation 
so  far  as  his  literary  attainments  were  called  into  service.  He  was  also 
famous  in  his  day  as  a  teacher  of  singing ;  and  for  many  years  he  played 
the  bass  viol  in  the  Congregational  church,  of  which  he  was  a  deacon.*' 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  said  of  himself  that  learning  easily  and 
remembering  well,  he  attained  such  an  education  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  qualified  to  teach  in  all  the 
branches  then  taught  in  the  best  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  year  that  he  became  eighteen, 
1822,  he  spent  in  the  family  and  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Samuel  C.    Loveland,   then  a  resident  of  Reading  and 
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pastor  of  the  Universalist  Society.  To  supplement  his 
meager  salary,  "  he  always,  at  least  in  Reading/'  said  Dr. 
Sawyer,  in  a  series  of  biographical  articles  published  in 
"The  Christian  Leader,"  in  1892,  "gave  lessons  in  various 
branches  of  learning  to  such  as  desired  them.  In  1822, 
when  I  was  imder  his  care,  he  had  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or 
more  young  men  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  as  students." 
It  was  doubtless  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin,  take  up  some 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  advance  farther 
in  English  grammar,  that  oiu*  young  student  put  himself 
under  Mr.  Loveland's  care. 

His  career  as  a  "schoolmaster''  probably  began  in  the 
winter  of  1822-3,  and,  as  he  has  recorded, 

**  Continued  several  years,  three  or  four  months  every  year.  The  money 
so  earned  in  the  winter  was  carefully  employed  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a 
term  the  next  autumn  at  the  academy  at  Chester  in  the  same  county. 
Here  I  continued  the  study  of  Latin  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
education,  but  did  not  begin  the  study  of  Greek  till  after  I  had  attained  my 
majority.'* 

Where  the  first  school  which  he  taught  was  located,  and 
what  pay  he  received,  I  have  no  information,  but  it  was 
probably  in  some  district  not  far  from  home.  It  is  recorded 
of  that  region  and  of  teaching  and  schooling  in  it,  about 
that  time,  that  "  the  boys  were  rough  and  hale,  delighting  in 
athletic  sports,  wrestling  and  racing,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
though  of  limited  education,  would  be  deemed  qualified  if 
he  had  the  muscle  to  handle  the  big  boys ;  while  the  boys 
would  hardly  regard  the  reputation  of  the  district  well 
preserved  in  their  keeping  did  they  not  only  carry  one  for 
every  ten  in  ciphering,  but  also  carry  the  schoolmaster  out 
of  the  school-house  the  last  day  of  the  term.  Reading, 
spelling,  ciphering,  indifferently  mastered,  the  boy  gradu- 
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ated  from  the  back  seat  to  the  back  woods."  The  early 
records,  it  is  said,  give  abundant  proof  that,  as  the  boy  said, 
the  town  officers  were  "  smart  enough  to  spell  the  same 
word  more  than  one  way  I " 

Of  his  success  as  a  schoolmaster  Mr.  Sawyer  wrote  in 
later  days,  that  he  "  succeeded  indifferently  well,  perhaps, 
in  teaching,  and  perfectly  well  in  staying  in  the  school- 
house,  never  having  been  *  carried  out.'  " 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4  he  taught  in  Plymouth,  a  town 
adjoining  Reading,  in  the  district  about  three  miles  from 
his  home,  known  all  through  that  region  as  the  "King- 
dom." One  of  the  hills  between  the  teacher's  home  and 
the  "  Kingdom  "  was  also  curiously  named,  one  side  of  the 
ridge  being  called  "Time,"  and  the  other  side  "Eternity." 
In  after  years,  when  students  or  others  were  insisting  that 
no  one  could  tell  where  time  ended  and  eternity  began, 
the  doctor  would  say  that  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
the  matter ;  he  very  well  knew  where  it  was,  and  had 
crossed  the  line  many  times!  His  pay  was  1^14.00  per 
month,  and  he  probably  boarded  at  home.  He  also 
taught  there  in  the  winter  terms  of  1824-5,  and  1825-6, 
on  the  same  pay,  and  "  boarded  at  Dr.  Emory's,  a  few  rods 
from  the  school-house,  at  $yoo  per  month !  " 

At  the  close  of  the  term  in  1825  he  entered  Chester 
Academy  again,  began  the  study  of  Greek,  and  finished 
his  preparation  for  admission  to  college.  During  this  term 
at  Chester  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Daniel  Roberts, 
seven  years  his  junior,  who  was  also  fitting  for  college.  A 
mutual  attachment  sprang  up,  and  they  chose  each  the 
other  for  companions  during  their  college  course.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  an  affectionate  intimacy  lasting  through 
their  lives.      Mr.   Roberts,  in  a  letter  to  his  "chum," 
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written  in  1897,  seventy-two  years  after  their  first  meet- 
ing, said : 

**  I  was  with  you  at  Chester  Academy,  under  Rev.  Uzziah  Bumap,  and 
there  we  chose  each  other  for  room-mates  in  college ;  and  you  may  remem- 
ber that  afterwards  I  visited  you  at  your  father's  in  Reading,  and  we  made 
arrangements  for  common  housekeeping,  you  furnishing  the  feather-bed, 
etc.,  for  some  like  equivalent  of  furniture  on  my  part." 

He  entered  Middlebury  College  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  for  1825-26.  The  College  was  managed  by 
Orthodox  trustees  and  professors ;  and,  as  Mr.  Sawyer 
afterwards  said,  he  was  almost  wholly  in  association  with 
Orthodox  people  while  getting  his  education.  He  had 
become  a  Universalist,  however,  at  eighteen ;  perhaps  dur- 
ing his  stay  with  Rev.  Mr.  Loveland,  and  his  intimacy  with 
Dolphus  Skinner  and  Lemuel  Willis,  who  were  then  in  the 
same  family  as  students  in  theology.  Speaking  of  the 
time  when  Mr.  Loveland  became  a  resident  of  Reading,  he 
has  said :  "  Although  then  sixteen  years  of  age  I  had  not 
at  the  time  given  any  special  attention  to  religion  or 
religious  affairs.'* 

His  father's  family,  as  well  as  most  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Reading,  were  church-going  people,  but  just  what  phase 
of  belief  was  dominant  in  the  home  of  his  childhood  is  un- 
known. A  Congregational  society  and  church  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1787  ;  and  as  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
except  in  Rhode  Island,  all  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
by  law  to  support  the  standing  order,  unless  they  brought 
to  the  assessors  a  certificate,  "  signed  by  some  minister  of 
the  gospel,  deacon,  or  elder,  or  the  moderator  in  the  church 
or  congregation  to  which  he,  she,  or  they  pretend  to  belong, 
being  of  a  different  persuasion,"  etc. 

In  1796  "The  Reformed  Catholic  Society"  was  organ- 
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ized  in  Reading,  the  name  of  Benjamin  Sawyer  heading 
the  list  of  members,  thirty-five  in  all.  The  compact  by 
which  they  became  united,  sets  forth  no  theological  opinions. 
Two  years  later  his  name  appears  among  those  of  twenty- 
two  others  who  signed  the  "Constitution  of  the  Congrega- 
tion and  Moral  Society,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Reading." 
This  constitution  made  provision  for  "  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  support  of  the  Gospel,"  but  established  no  theologi- 
cal test  of  membership.  It  may  have  been  organized  as 
a  protest  against  the  harsh  doctrines  then  preached  by  the 
Congregationalists,  or  simply  as  affording  relief  from  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  what  was  not  agreeable  to  them. 
How  long  this  society  survived  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I 
any  further  information  concerning  his  father's  religious 
affiliations.  The  Universalist  Society  in  Reading  was 
organized  in  1802.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any 
of  the  Sawyer  family  were  identified  with  it  or,  except 
this  son,  looked  on  its  tenets  with  favor  until  many  years 
later. 

He  had  so  far  become  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Universalism  that,  as  he  has  written  : 

"Before  entering  college  I  had  rteolved  upon  devoting  my  life  to  the 
Universalist  mimstry ;  for  in  the  belief  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  final  salva. 
tion  of  all  mankind,  through  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  had  for 
some  time  been  thoroughly  persuaded.  Convinced  as  I  was  by  the  gospel 
that  God  is  Lcve^  and  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  I  could  reach  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  grace  over  sin  and  death. 
Created  in  infinite  wisdom,  governed  by  impartial  justice  the  final  issue,  I 
believed,  must  accord  with  infinite  love.'' 

While  he  was  fitting  for  college  at  Chester  Academy,  in 
the  spring  of  1825,  Rev.  Dolphus  Skinner,  then  on  his 
wedding-tour,   visited  Chester.     "He  kindly  sought  me 
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out,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  "and  I  repaid  his  civility  by  invit- 
ing him  to  preach,  which  he  did  in  the  academy,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  students  and  a  few  of  the  villagers." 
Opportunities  for  listening  to  preaching  in  which  he 
believed  were  doubtless  rare  with  him  in  those  days. 
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11. 

FROM  COLLEGE  TO  ORDINATION. 

During  his  college  course  Mr.  Sawyer's  studies  were 
several  times  intermitted,  sometimes  by  the  difficulties  of 
his  circumstances  and  his  need  of  money  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses. His  poverty  at  this  time  was  a  great  annoyance 
to  him,  and  there  was  no  remedy  for  it  except  in  what  he 
could  earn  by  teaching.  In  later  years  the  remembrance  of 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  caused  by  his  embarrassments  was 
vivid,  and  it  incited  him  to  many  efforts  to  save  others 
from  such  an  experience.  He  often  spoke  and  wrote  on 
the  subject,  especially  urging  the  trustees  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  while  he  was  president  of  the  board,  to  make 
the  classical  as  well  as  the  theological  tuition  free. 

**  Seven-tenths  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  educated  there,*'  he 
said,  **will  be  relatively  poor,  and  relief  from  the  payment  of  tuition 
would  be  a  blessing  which  I  can  well  appreciate.  I  remember  well  when 
myself  a  student  in  college  how  difficult,  not  to  say  impossiUe,  it  was  to 
meet  my  most  necessary  expenses.  The  saving  of  even  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
lars a  year  would  have  been  a  sensible  relief." 

During  his  freshman  year  he  was  out  of  college,  by  con- 
sent of  the  faculty,  seven  weeks,  nursing  a  classmate 
through  a  course  of  fever. 

**  I  was,"  he  says,  "  the  oldest  member  of  my  class ;  and  when  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  act  as  watcher  to  my  fellow-student  I  performed  this  duty  in  a 
manner  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  patient,  —  for  I  had  had  some  experi- 
ence in  nursing, — that  at  the  instance  of  the  patient  and  his  physician, 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must  take  charge  of  him.    During  the  senior  year 
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I  was  again  forced  into  the  senrice  of  nurae,  to  take  care  of  the  son  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  college,  in  the  class  below  me.  Thus  I  spent  at  least 
twelve  weeks  nitrsingi  and  was  myself  sick  with  the  measles  three  or  four 
weeks." 

His  skill,  sympathetic  care,  and  nursing,  disarmed  many 
of  the  prejudices  against  him  on  account  of  his  being  a 
Universalist,  which  were  manifest  on  his  entering  collie. 
His  chum,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  written  seventy 
years  after  their  entering  college,  thus  alluded  to  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Mr.  Sawyer  was  held  by  his  class,  even  in 
the  midst  of  religious  excitement :  — 

"  I  recollect  that  during  the  religious  revival  of  our  freshman  year  in 
college,  it  was  matter  of  discussion  among  us  whether  a  Univeisalist  could 
be  a  Christian  and  attain  final  salvation,  being  such  a  rank  unbeliever  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  standard.  The  decision  of  some  was,  that  it 
could  not  be;  while  the  majority  answered  with  the  query, '  But  there  is 
Tom  Sawyer,  what  shall  we  do  with  him? — with  his  pure  and  blameless 
life,  his  sweet  temper,  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  our  college  nurse?  And 
then,  Tom  is  not  of  the  extreme  order,  but  ranks  as  a  RestorationUt^  admit- 
ting that  there  may  be  punishment  after  death,  but  this  not  eternal,  but  only 
disciplinary  and  for  a  century  or  two,  or  until  the  purgatorial  fires  shall 
have  burned  out  of  the  subject  the  inherited  sin  of  Adam.*  As  in  the 
case  of  most  or  many  theological  discussions,  the  question  was  not  settled. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  divided  jury  and  no  verdict,  though  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  most  orthodox  boy  in  college,  if  he  could  have  had  his  own 
way  and  will  in  the  matter,  would  have  made  an  exception  and  saved  you, 
your  error  of  unbelief  notwithstanding.  I  remember  well  your  devotion  to 
Northup  in  his  sickness,  and  the  universal  admirarion  for  your  kindliness. 
And  you  were  so  good  to  me,  the  baby  of  the  dass,  and  so  considerate  as 
my  chum  and  bedfellow  for  four  years.'* 

As  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Sawyer  taught  school  in  the 
winter  of  1825-1826,  in  Plymouth.  He  announces  the 
fact  to  Daniel  Roberts,  Dec.  26,  1825,  and  adds :  — 

<*  You  have  not  probably  left  Middlebury  yet.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  religion  since  I  have  come  from  there.  It  is  surely  an  in- 
valuable blessing.  Probably  I  am  accounted  a  heretic,  infidel,  etc.,  by  most 
df  the  professors  of  religion  at  Middlebury,  but  this  avails  nothinf^  if  I 
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feel  my  own  state  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  favorable.  If  God  be  for 
me  who  shall  be  against  me  ?  And  now  to  yourself.  Let  me  say,  sir,  unto 
you,  to  search  the  Scriptures  daily.  You  may  feel  yourself  somewhat  op- 
posed to  the  glorious  doctrine  which  I  profess  to  believe.  But  before  you 
place  it  on  the  list  of  falsehoods  I  wish  you  to  consider  the  subject  candidly 
and  carefully,  and  beware  that  you  do  not  decide  a  question  of  such  mag- 
nitude on  prejudicial  or  fallacious  grounds.  .  .  .  May  God  grant  you 
health  and  peace  and  all  spiritual  blessings,  and  assist  you  in  your  medita- 
tions and  conclusions/* 

During  this  winter  Mr.  Sawyer  enjoyed  what  must  have 
been  highly  prized  by  him,  the  privilege  of  attending  Uni- 
versalist  church  services  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  Rev. 
Warren  Skinner  was  holding  such  services  in  a  Union 
House  of  worship  near  the  schoolhouse  in  which  Mr. 
Sawyer  taught.  According  to  Mr.  Skinner's  record,  as 
kindly  examined  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner, 
he  "baptized  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  May  28,  1826,"  and  re- 
ceived him  into  membership  in  the  church  that  same  day. 
Sixteen  years  later  Mr.  Sawyer,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  old 
home,  writes  under  the  date  of  — 

**  August  8, 1842.  Yesterday  I  preached  in  Plymouth,  a  town  adjoining 
this,  for  the  first  time  since  I  entered  the  ministry.  It  is  a  place  that  I  have 
many  reasons  to  remember  and  to  love.  It  was  here  I  was  first  received 
as  a  member  of  the  visible  church,  and  here  for  the  first  time  I  sat  down 
to  eat  and  drink  with  my  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  Lord*s  table.  Many 
years  ago  I  taught  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting-house,  and  was 
rather  intimately  acquainted  with  nearly  the  whole  people." 

The  same  winter  and  spring — 1826  —  he  took  the 
first  three  degrees  in  Free  Masonry,  in  the  Masonic  lodge 
in  Reading,  being  proposed  Jan.  30,  elected  and  made  an 
Entered  Apprentice  Feb.  9,  passed  as  Fellow  Craft,  March 
17,  and  raised  as  Master  Mason,  May  9.  Among  his 
MSS.  are  three  addresses  or  orations  in  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  Masonry,  given  on  public  occasions.  One 
of  these  was  entitled  "The  Institution  of   Masonry  and 
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Some  of  its  Characteristics ;  ^  another,  "  What  are  its  Ad- 
vantages, to  make  it  an  Object  to  perpetuate  it  in  the 
World  ? "  and  the  last,  "  The  Character  of  the  True 
Mason."  After  his  removal  to  Clinton,  he  took  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  order  in  the  Chapter  and  Com- 
mandery,  in  Utica,  N.Y. 

"Feb.  28,  1827,"  he  writes  to  his  "Beloved  chum,  I 
have  not  been  engaged  in  a  district  school  the  past 
winter,  but  have  given  some  lectures  on  geography  and 
English  grammar.  I  am  now  studying  at  my  father's  — 
reading  some  of  Horace,  reviewing  algebra,  and  laboring 
the  rest  of  my  time  in  German.  I  have  a  native  of  Leipsic, 
Saxony,  with  me  who  instructs  me  in  the  pronunciation 
and  principles  of  the  language.  The  time  that  I  shall  re- 
turn to  Middlebury  I  am  not  able  to  designate  —  perhaps 
in  five  or  six  weeks." 

A  month  later  he  writes  to  the  same  from  Hartland, 
Vt. :  — 

**  Perhaps  you  may  have  been  asked  with  apparent  unconcern,  *  Where 
is  Sawyer  ? '  Tell  them,  if  so,  that  *  Sawyer  is  yet  alive,  and  hopes  at  the 
commencement  of  next  term  to  behold  their  faces  again.*  You  will 
not  ask  me  why  I  have  not  returned  when  you  reflect  that  I  am  consider- 
ably in  debt,  and  feel  anxious  to  liquidate  all  demands  as  fast  as  possible. 
About  two  weeks  since  I  had  an  invitation  from  this  place  to  engage  in  a 
district  school  from  which  two  masters  the  past  season  have  been  driven. 
I  have  hitherto,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  abide ;  have  turned  one 
great  fellow  out  of  school,  and  flogged  another  two  sizes  larger  than  your- 
self, and  done  many  other  famous  things.  So  you  see  I  am  renowned  as 
schoolmaster,  pedagogue,  thrasher,  or  what  not. 

'*  But  as  to  my  college  studies  I  should  not  be  able  to  say  as  much. 
Poverty,  I  fear,  will  all  but  kill  me.  What  a  death !  However,  I  have  as 
good  courage  as  any  grenadier.** 

**  You  tell  me  you  think  it  th«,  duty  of  a  friend  to  act  his  part,  and,  of 
course,  have  assumed  the  character  of  Universalist/r^  ftm.  Now,  Univer- 
salists  hold  that  no  man  in  matters  of  religion  ought  to  advocate  sentiments 
which  he  does  not  himself  believe.     You  will  therefore  desist,  or  at  least 
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not  fight  under  my  banners  until  by  grace  yon  shall  make  them  3rour 
own. 

**  Mr.  Roosevelt  possesses,  I  think,  an  extraordinary  memory  if  he  recol- 
lects the  time  when  he  overcame  me  in  argument,  as  I  certainly  have  not  the 
least  remembrance  of  a  dispute  with  the  gentleman  in  which  conquest  could 
be  obtained  on  either  part. 

**  As  to  courting —  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  so  illy  understood 
my  language  —  for  I  assure  you  that  I  remain  the  same  unyielding  enemy 
of  this  youthful  folly  called  Icve.  All  that  I  intended,  and  all  that  you  could 
possibly  have  understood  if  you  had  your  senses,  was  that  I  thought  of 
paying  some  young  lady  an  afternoon's  visit,  taking  tea  with  her,  perhaps, 
and  going  home  again  unsmitten  by  Cupid's  *  deadly  darts,'  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  still  dearer  society  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  When  I 
read  your  monstrous  exclamations  I  am  led  to  exclaim  with  you,  O  Tem- 
poral O  Mores  I  If  Roberts  knows  no  more  after  an  acquaintance  of  two 
years  than  to  suppose  me  wandering  *  in  Apollo's  coat,'  and  '  sighing  to  the 
stars.'  Calni,  dearest  friend,  your  troubled  breast  when  I  tell  you  that 
<  Woman's  eyes  have  not  become  my  books.'  .  .  .  Remember  me  to  all  who 
are  so  good  as  to  inquire  for  me,  if  any.  Be  careful  to  maintain  your 
character  unspotted.  Read  your  Bible  daily,  and  may  God  bless  you.  My 
school  will  continue  three  weeks  longer." 

In  September,  1827,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  in  attendance  on 
the  session  of  the  General  Convention  at  Saratoga,  N.Y., 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  who 
was  fellowshiped  at  that  time.  Together  they  arranged 
for  a  lecturing  and  teaching  tour,  banning  at  Troy,  N.Y. 
They  were  both  converts  to  a  new  system  of  English 
grammar,  then  just  issued  by  William  S.  Cardell,  the 
merits  of  which  they  intended  to  lecture  on  and  teach, 
and  also  earn  honest  pennies  by  selling  copies  of  the 
book.  Standing  on  the  piazza  of  the  house  where  they  had 
been  entertained  during  the  convention,  waiting  for  the 
stage  which  was  to  take  them  to  Troy,  —  neither  of  them 
having  money  to  pay  their  board  for  a  week,  —  an  inci- 
dent occurred  that  changed  their  plans.  Mr.  Balch  thus 
narrates  it : 
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*<  A  strange  gentleman  came  up  and  addressed  Brother  Sawyer,  as  the 
elder  and  better  looking  man,  asking  him  if  he  were  not  a  preacher.  He 
answered  him  no,  but  that  I  was.  *Well,'  said  the  man,  <I  have  but  a 
moment  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  Newfane,  Vt.,  where  there  is  a  small 
society  that  wants  preaching.  I  will  take  you  over  and  you  can  preach 
next  Sunday,  and  if  they  do  not  want  you  I  will  bring  you  back.*  *  Go,' 
said  Brother  Sawyer, '  and  I  will  go  to  Troy  and  stay  with  Brother  Willis 
tin  you  come  back.'  *  But  what  if  I  do  not  come  back  ? '  I  asked.  *  Then  I 
will  go  back  to  college,  and  you  go  to  work.'  Just  then  the  stage  drove  up. 
He  entered,  bade  me  adieu,  and  I  started  off  with  a  man  I  had  never  seen, 
and  whose  name  I  did  not  learn  till  two  days  afterward." 

Under  date  of  March  30,  1828,  Mr.  Sawyer  writes: 

**  Dear  Chum  Roberts,  I  have  now  a  long  stoxy  to  tdl  you  of  myself, 
as  in  fact  I  know  not  that  I  have  written  you  these  six  months.  My  life ! 
not  written  chum  during  an  absence  of  half  a  year  1 1  But  the  only  way  to 
obtain  absolution  is  to  *  do  so  no  more.'  Well,  then,  to  proceed  in  the 
narration,  —  after  leaving  Middlebuiy  I  engaged  in  teaching  a  few  young 
gentlemen  in  Larin,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  etc.,  for  which  I  received 
a  compensation  of  about  I2.00  a  week,  which  together  with  other  little 
affairs  of  some  pecuniary  profit  gave  me  about  I12.00  per  month,  and  I  had 
vexy  considerable  advantages  for  prosecuting  my  college  studies.  In  this 
manner  I  lived  until  about  Thanksgiving,  when  I  commenced  a  district 
school  in  Hartland,  at  1 16.00  for  four  months.  I  closed  that  a  fortnight 
since —  the  former  week  in  this  fortnight  was  wasted,  that  is,  spent  without 
any  gain  of  money — the  latter  I  have  devoted  to  a  grammar  school  in  this 
town,  for  which,  in  sale  of  books  and  lectures  that  I  have  given,  I  have 
received  1 13.00  dear  of  expenses ;  a  sum  that  makes  Thomas  feel  quite 
independent,  I  assure  you,  and  the  prospect  is  fair  for  clearing  1 10.00  at 
least,  during  the  coming  week.  You  will  feel  some  curiosity  to  learn  how 
I  conrinue  to  gather  dollars  in  this  manner.  I  will  inform  you.  Recol- 
lect I  had  a  grammar  and  essay  on  language  last  fall  which  I  brought  from 
Saratoga.  They  were  the  productions  of  W.  S.  Carddl,  Esq.,  of  the  dty 
of  New  York.  These  were  very  novel,  at  least  in  many  respects,  —  six 
parts  of  speech  only  admitted,  nouns  have  only  two  cases,  only  one  kind 
of  pronouns,  one  kind  of  verbs,  etc.  Wdl,  sir,  the  simple  fact  is  there  is 
more  truth  in  that  little  work  than  in  all  the  preceding  grammars  put 
together.  The  system  I  have  acquired  and  now  am  lecturing  upon  it, 
tearing  down  and  building  up.  I  speak  rather  slow,  you  know,  but  just 
right  for  this  business.  Neuter  and  passive  verb  grammarians  find  thdr 
systems  fail  at  once.    I  expect  a  school  in  another  part  of  the  town  for  the 
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present  week  —  the  present  being  Sunday,  I  shall  afterwards  go  to  Chester, 
where  also  I  have  good  encouragement  I  stop  only  a  week  in  a  place,  and 
have  fifty  cents  each  scholar.  During  the  winter  I  wrote  several  numbers 
on  the  subject  of  grammar,  setting  forth  the  errors  of  Mr.  Murray's  and 
other  systems,  and  the  merits  of  Mr.  Cardell's,  which  were  published  in  the 
*  Vermont  Republican  and  American  Yeoman,*  printed  at  Windsor.  You 
will  mention  this  to  no  one." 

Later  in  life  Dr.  Sawyer  was  very  fond  of  telling  the  story 
of  a  "cramming  experience"  which  he  had  at  Weathers- 
field  while  teaching  there,  either  on  the  occasion  noted 
above  or  on  some  other.  He  boarded  in  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Marsh  ;  and  Mrs.  Marsh  always  baked  beans  once 
a  week,  but,  good,  frugal  housewife  that  she  was,  cooked 
enough  to  last  till  the  next  weekly  baking-day  came  round. 
On  one  occasion,  the  young  teacher  went  home  to  his  sup- 
per, —  it  was  probably  early  in  the  week,  reckoning  from 
the  bean-baking-day,  —  and  found  Mr.  Marsh  alone;  the 
good  wife  having  been  called  out.  The  man  of  the  house 
expressed  himself  forcibly  on  the  point  that,  if  the  beans 
could  be  disposed  of,  some  greater  variety  might  be  served 
up  for  them  until  the  next  baking-day  came  round,  and 
suggested  to  the  schoolmaster  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
eat  the  stock  then  on  hand,  at  that  meal.  "  We  did  it," 
said  the  doctor,  "  but  it  took  a  good  deal  of  cider  to  wash 
them  all  down  !  " 

Mr.  Roberts  had  a  great  desire  to  help  his  chum  out  of 
his  financial  difficulties,  and  made  an  effort  to  that  end ; 
but  it  was  promptly  checked  and  forbidden,  Mr.  Sawyer 
writing  to  him  in  the  letter  just  quoted : 

"  You  told  me  of  a  bit  of  secret  begging  you  attempted  in  my  behalf. 
As  far  as  your  intentions  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  you  deserve 
my  warmest  thanks  and  lasting  gratitude,  but  I  am  sorry  you  made  the  at- 
tempt. Though  poor,  I  have  a  portion  of  pride  which  could  hardly  stoop 
to  accept  a  present  from  any  one,  at  least  to  whom  I  am  wholly  unknowa 
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No,  I  have  a  w^mx  reigning  within  me  that  in  this  respect  is  indomitable. 
Let  me  live  independent  in  my  native  poverty  or  gain  that  independence  by 
my  own  personal  efforts.  My  college  studies,  I  know,  are  much  inter- 
rupted, but  mediocrity  in  my  class  is  above  what  I  can  reasonably  expect  to 
attain,  and  I  must  submit,  however  reluctantly.  My  return  depends  much 
on  circumstances ;  if  I  can  make  1 10.00  a  week  I  shall  not  be  in  haste  to  see 
your  *  halls  of  science,'  if  not  about  that,  you  may  expect  me  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  at  most'* 

Evidently  he  did  not  return,  for  in  less  than  two  months 
he  writes  again,  this  time  from  Charlestown,  N.H.  A 
dream,  several  times  repeated,  greatly  troubles  him,  as  it 
shows  him  degraded  from  his  class  on  account  of  such  ex- 
tended absences. 

**  But  what  shall  I  do  ?  O  Temp,  O  Mores,  *  O  Time,  and  Money,'  as  I 
must  translate.  One  I  have  but  it  is  flying,  the  other,  non  habeo  non  ex- 
pecto.  But,  beloved  chum,  this  is  a  poor  world  to  whine  in,  for  no  one  re- 
gards it  but  oneself  and  he,  forsooth,  gains  nothing  by  it  only  to  render  him- 
self contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  around  him. 

**  I  wrote  Barber  a  few  days  ago,  and  probably  you  have  seen  or  heard 
of  my  weal  in  this  world  of  folly  and  woe.  My  prospect  is  brightening  for 
money  making,  a  very  honest,  and  to  me,  necessary  calling.  I  shall,  with- 
out doubt,  be  able  to  make  $25.00  per  month,  and  I  look  for $30.00." 

He  has  a  few  small  debts  in  Middlebury,  and  knowing 
that  his  chum  intends  entering  the  legal  profession,  he  re- 
sorts to  the  vernacular  of  that  calling  in  committing  to  him 
the  payment  thereof  :  — 

**  I  here  enclose  you  a  precious  $10.00  bank  note,  which  I  wish  you  to 
dispose  of  after  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  "  ist.  I  bequeath  unto  Charles 
Brown,  merchant,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cancel  a  note,  he,  said  Brown,  holds 
signed  by  the  underwriter,  which  said  note  chum  is  respectfully  requested 
to  take  into  his  safe  keeping." 

"2d.  I  bequeath  unto  these  several  persons  the  sums  attached  unto 
their  respective  names,  viz. :  Rollin  F.  Strong  of  our  own  well  beloved 
class,  the  sum  of  eighteen  cents  of  him  had  and  received.  William  T. 
Page  of  our  well  betoved  class,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  of  him  had  and 
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received.  Mr.  Ide,  well  beloved  of  the  Sophomore  class,  the  sum  of  twentjp- 
five  cents  of  him  had  and  received. 

3d.  I  bequeath  unto  Horace  Wilcox,  well  beloved  of  the  Sophomore 
class  the  remainder  of  said  bank  note,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  provided 
nevertheless,  the  sum  shall  not  exceed  what  I,  the  underwriter,  am  justly 
owing  the  said  Wilcox,  as  shall  appear  from  his  true  and  just  account,  for 
which  said  chum  will  see  cr.  given  or  receive  a  true  and  lawful  receipt 
under  hand  and  seal  of  said  Wilcox. 

*'  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson." 

After  describing  in  glowing  colors  his  boarding  place  in 
Charlestown,  and  the  "  remarkably  pleasant  village,"  and 
urging  his  chum  to  be  sure  to  come  and  spend  his  "  ensu- 
ing vacation  '*  with  him,  he  assures  him  : 

"  Though  you  might  find  at  other  places  a  more  respectable  looking  fel- 
low and  important  personage,  you  could  nowhere  find  a  more  hearty  wel- 
come or  make  one  happier  than  myself,  no,  not  even  your  sweetest  love, 
for  I  love  thee  as  Jonathan  loved  David,  —  or  methinks  I  should  be  the 
David,  —  with  love  surpassing  the  love  of  women.  I  have  little  taste,  as 
you  know,  for  flattery,  at  least,  seldom  confer  it  on  others ;  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  not  think  me  extravagant.** 

In  his  next  letter  to  his  chum,  dated  June  24,  1828, 
which  is  the  last  I  can  find  written  while  he  was  teaching 
school,  he  was  still  at  Charlestown,  and  expected  to  con- 
tinue there  until  Commencement,  which  took  place  in 
August.     He  says  :  — 

"I  have  twenty-three  pupils,  including  a  sister.  Yes,  you  may  accuse 
me  of  excessive  generosity  which  is  the  same  as  extravagance ;  but  however 
poor  myself  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  my  sister,  the  only  one  now 
unmarried,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  should  be  deprived  of  all  privilege  for  a  good 
and  polite  education,  and  so  I  have  taken  upon  me  her  instruction  and 
other  necessary  expenses  for  the  present  quarter  at  least,  which  will  cost 
I30.00.  I  feel  a  degree  of  gratification  in  doing  this  piece  of  brotherly  duty, 
which  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  paltry  shiners.  At  present  my 
income  is  about  I29.33  per  four  weeks,  and  this  will  continue  through  the 
quarter  until  Commencement.    Whether  I  shall  continue  longer  than  till 
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that  time  I  am  unable  to  say.  You  will  see  me  then,  should  nothing  hap- 
pen, the  same  jolly,  sober,  noisy,  melancholy  fellow  as  fonnerly.  What 
my  reception  with  the  Faoilty  may  be  the  Lord  only  knows.  I  shall 
neither  laugb  at  their  clemency  nor  weep  at  their  severity.  I  am  conscious 
of  having  done  as  well  as  was  in  my  power,  and  *  Ichabod,  who  holdeth  the 
fourth  seat  in  the  empire '  never  ctid  better.  ...  If  they  are  pleased  to  re- 
ceive me  in  my  proper  standing  I  shall  remain  at  college  constantly  after 
October  next  until  I  graduate.  ...  If  not,  I  shall  leave  them  with  a  per- 
fect heart  and  a  willing  mind.*' 

As  he  brings  the  letter  to  a  close,  he  falls  into  a  mirth- 
ful mood,  and  doubtless  in  allusion  to  some  college  joke, 
intimates  that  at  his  graduation  he  shall  pronounce  the 
eulogy  of 

"Corporal  Ichabod  Danks,  in  Low  Dutch.  It  will  be  written  in  poetic 
prose,  and  fitted  to  the  music  of  a  tambourine  and  bass  drum.  Oh !  I  will 
then  wreathe  a  gariand  of  immortal  flowers  which  shall  bind  the  brow  of 
T.  J.  Sawyer,  A.B.  forever,  yes  forever,  for  he  shall  never  obtain  A.M.  1  *' 

What  he  had  dreamed  of  did  not  come  true,  nor  were 
any  of  his  waking  visions  of  being  degraded  realized. 
His  studies  while  absent  from  college  had  kept  his  stand- 
ing secure.  He  was  still  in  good  repute  with  the  Faculty, 
and  a  member  of  the  class  with  which  he  had  entered ;  and 
so,  true  to  his  determination,  he  remained  in  college 
during  his  last  year,  except,  as  before  mentioned,  the  time 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  nursing  a  member  of  the  class 
next  below  him.  At  some  period  in  his  course,  perhaps  in 
this  Senior  year,  he  served,  as  he  has  humorously  re- 
corded, as  "Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  then  just 
introduced,  bringing  water,  washing  bottles,  etc.,  to  the 
great  increase  of  my  practical  knowledge  of  acids  and 
alkalies."  His  last  letter  to  his  chum  during  this  college 
year  was  written  from  Middlebury,  the  latter  being  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Wallingford.     It  is  humorous,  newsy,  and 
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indicates  that  he  is  in  health  and  good  spirits.  It  bears 
date  January  13,  1829.  He  is  disposed  to  be  merry  with 
his  "  Pedagogical  Chum,"  and  says  : 

**  I  fancy  I  see  my  chum  this  blessed  evening  seated  at  the  ing^e  of  some 
sturdy  yeoman,  with  at  least  two  buxom  lasses  by  him,  one  knitting  a 
striped  woolen  mitten,  and  the  other  a  blue  stocking,  *  large  and  broad ' 
enough  to  hold  a  child  twelve  months  old ;  while  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  is  solemnly  employed  in  mending  Sammy's  diminutive  breeches 
which  were  unluckily  and  sorely  rent  at  his  play  to-day.  The  fair  creatures 
that  sit  in  such  honorable  propinquity  to  the  *  School  Master '  vie  with 
each  other  in  ogling  the  young  collegian,  and  in  the  little  endearing  assidui- 
ties so  admirably  calculated  to  render  his  residence  in  their  family  not  only 
comfortable  but  also  pleasant ;  and  they  are  amply  compensated  by  now 
and  then  a  kind  look  from  him  of  calm  serenity  or  lively  gratitude,  which 
makes  their  young  hearts  beat  higher  and  quicker  than  they  are  wont ;  or, 
perhaps  he  relates  to  a  silent  but  interested  audience,  a  college  anecdote 
that  makes  them  all  wish  they  could  go  to  college  or  at  least  that  they 
might  see  one  1     And  then  the  Boston  Band  at  Commencement !  I  "    . 

As  usual,  in  winter,  many  of  the  collegians  had  been 
away,  teaching ;  but  it  would  seem  that  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded well,  for  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  This  is  truly  an  unfortunate  season  for  pedagogues,  —  a  time  of  tribu- 
lation and  anguish.  Young  Cook  wound  up  his  school  in  the  short  space 
of  one  week ;  Ezra  Jones  closed  his  in  four, —  T.  Post  has  taken  his  place 
at  I15.30  per  month.  R.  T.  Strong,  I  believe,  sojourned  among  his  urchins 
about  the  same  time,  and  Wm.  T.  Page  a  week  longer.  Strong  and  Page 
were  both  in  New  Haven,  the  others  in  Cornwall  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  any  definite  information  as  to  the  causes  of  these  ruptures.  As  is 
usual  on  such  occasions  they  complain  sometimes  of  too  great  severity  in 
government,  and  sometimes  of  too  much  lenity.  Hatfield,  too,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  some  difficulty  at  Brandon,  —  how  serious  I  cannot  say. 
Roosevelt,  however,  at  Addison,  I  believe,  is  doing  well.  *Mirabile 
dictu.'  Thus  you  see  the  senior  class  is  not  likely  to  acquire  great  honor  in 
the  pedagogical  department.  I  hope  yourself  and  the  others  now  engaged 
will  use  your  best  efforts  to  retrieve  our  waning  reputation.  But  it  is  poor 
business.  Chum,  and  must  remain  so  ^until  a  different  course  shall  be 
devised  and  pursued  in  our  State.     But  no  matter  to  us,  I  hope.    Al- 
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thoagh  I  sometimes  think  I  will  devote  a  few  years  to  so  laudable,  but 
thankless  undertaking  as  improving  common  schools.  It  might  be  done, 
but  it  requires  time,  energy,  and  perseverance,  with  a  patience  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  Job's. 

**  Affairs  have  gone  on  here  much  after  the  old  style.  The  bell  sounded 
its  last  a  week  ago  to-day,  and  a  joyful  sound  it  was.  We  have  finished 
Ix>cke  and  Nattell,  written  our  chemistry  themes,  and  read  about  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  our  *Colemana  Espafiola.'  At  present  the  students  are 
mostly  scattered,  three  or  four  only  remain  at  thdr  rooms.  .  .  .  Farwell, 
Strong  and  Page  are  all  at  their  native  places.  .  .  . 

**  Chum,  it  is  waxing  late  and  my  eyes  have  a  great  propensity  to  shut 
out  the  light  so  as  to  interfere  somewhat  with  my  scribbling.  Write  me 
soon,  direct  to  Reading,  for  which  place  I  start  day  after  to-morrow ;  and 
give  me  an  account  of  your  success,  and  all  the  news  you  may  happen  to 
think  of.  But  dont  write  any  worse  than  I  have,  for  I  shall  want  to  read 
your  letter  in  one  evening,  and  I  fear  you  will  scarcely  accomplish  mine  in 
that  time.*' 

'  A  few  days  before  Commencement  he  went  to  Win- 
chester, N.  H.,  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  his  friend 
and  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch  ;  and  then,  as  the  latter 
has  said,  "  the  groom  left  the  bride,  and  the  guests  had 
separated,  and  went  three  miles  to  help  obtain  the  means 
to  get  a  piece  of  parchment  from  Middlebury,  becoming 
responsible  for  twice  the  amount  both  were  worth,  and  did 
not  return  under  four  hours." 

Commencement  at  Middlebury  in  1829  fell  on  August 
19th,  the  third  Wednesday  in  the  month.  Mr.  Sawyer's 
part  in  its  exercises  was  an  "  Oration  on  Intolerance,"  a 
bold  theme  for  one  who  had  been  the  victim  of  it.  Doubt- 
less his  honesty,  frankness,  goodness  of  heart,  and  courtesy, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  under  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances he  had  completed  his  course  of  study  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Faculty,  gave  great  weight  to  the  request 
which  he  made,  and  which  was  granted,  that  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  should  on  that  day  be  conferred  on  Rev. 
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Samuel  C.  Loveland ;  "  the  first  instance,"  said  Mr. 
Sawyer,  "of  an  honorary  degree  being  conferred  by 
an  American  College  on  a  Universalist  preacher." 

Mr.  Sawyer's  classmates  were  Edward  Downing  Barber, 
who  became  a  lawyer,  editor,  and  politician.     Died  1855. 

Richard  Bolton,  civil  engineer  and  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Chickasaw  Female  Col- 
lege.    Died  1889. 

Paschal  Carter,  teacher,  tutor  in  Columbian  College, 
Washington,  D.C. ;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Denison 
University,  Ohio ;  Professor  in  Georgetown  College,  Ky. ; 
President  of  Central  Collegiate  Institute  of  Alabama. 
Died  1 88 1. 

George  Clinton  Vannaughton  Eastman,  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, D.D.,  Middlebury,  1880.     Died  1896. 

Cyrus  Farwell,  lawyer.  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Bennington  County;  Judge  of  County  Court.     Died  1881. 

Sheridan  Guitteau,  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  Secretary 
Maryland  Tract  Society  and  Sunday  School  Union.  Died 
1872. 

Edwin  Francis  Hatfield,  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  grad- 
uate of  Andover ;  agent  Union  Theological  Seminary ; 
for  thirty-seven  years  stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  D.D.,  Marietta,  1850.     Died  1883. 

Samuel  Storrs  Howe,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Prince- 
ton and  Andover  Theological  Seminaries;  teacher  at 
Prmceton,  Canandaigua,  Middlebury  Col.     Died  1888. 

Calvin  Tilden  Hulburd,  lawyer;  Yale  College  Law 
School :  member  of  N.  Y.  Assembly ;  member  of  Con- 
gress ;  Trustee  of  Middlebury  College  ;  LL.D.,  Hamilton. 
Died  1897. 

David  Tenney  Kimball,  teacher.     One  of  the  sixty-two 
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original  members  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Died  1886. 

Edwin  Lawrence,  lawyer ;  member  of  Michigan  Legis- 
lature ;  Judge  of  County  Court.     Died  1885. 

Henry  Bliss  Northup,  lawyer ;  District  Attorney ;  mem- 
member  of  N.Y.  Assembly.     Died  1887. 

William  Todd  Page,  lawyer  and  banker ;  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate.    Died  1877. 

Truman  Marcellus  Post,  Congregational  clergyman; 
Principal  Castleton  Seminary;  tutor  in  Middlebury  Col- 
lege ;  tutor  in  Illinois  College ;  Professor  of  Languages 
and  History  in  same  ;  Professor  of  History  in  Washington 
University ;  Lecturer  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
and  at  Andover;  D.D.     Died  1886. 

Daniel  Roberts,  lawyer;  Bank  Commissioner,  State's 
Attorney ;  author  of  "  Roberts's  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont;"  LL.D.     Died  1899. 

Washington  Roosevelt,  Presbyterian  clergyman.  One 
year  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     Died  1884. 

Rollin  Field  Strong,  lawyer.     Died  1835. 

Eight  others  entered  in  1825,  but  left  college  before 
completing  the  course.     These  were : 

Henry  A.  Boyce,  1825-28. 

William  Guilford,  1825-28. 

Ranson  Harvey,  1825-26. 

William  B.  Haynes,  son  of  the  famous  negro  preacher  ; 
Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  1825-28. 

Amos  Pettingill,  1825-27. 

Calvin  N.  Rowley,  1825-26. 

Moses  McCure  Strong,  1825-28. 

Charles  H.  West,  1825-28. 

He  was  at  Middlebury  again  in  1833,  when  he  took  his 
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A.  M.  in  course.  In  1853  he  gave  the  address  before  "The 
Associated  Alumni"  on  "The  Obligations  of  the  Educated 
Man  to  the  Christian  Religion."  His  last  visit  to  his  Alma 
Mater  was  in  1888,  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Hon.  Calvin  T.  Hurlburd  and  Hon.  Daniel  Roberts  of  the 
Class  of  1829.  It  was  an  unusual  meeting  of  so  much  of  a 
Class  on  the  sgth  anniversary  of  graduation. 

After  graduating  Mr.  Sawyer  spent  a  short  time  at  his 
home  in  Reading,  somewhere  near  which  he  preached  his 
first  sermon,  "the  Sunday  after  graduating,"  and  then 
arranged  to  enter  on  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch.  In  articles  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Leader,"  Sept.  5  and  19,  1889,  and  Feb.  5,  1891, 
entitled  "  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  he  thus  describes  his  career 
under  that  arrangement : 

**  The  month  of  September,  1829,  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  one  full  of  inci- 
dent and  interest  to  me,  and  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have  given  direction 
to  and  determined  my  subsequent  life.  I  had  completed  my  college  course 
and  graduated,  without  distinction,  only  the  previous  month,  and  after 
spending  a  few  days  with  my  father  and  mother  at  the  old  home,  went  im- 
mediately with  my  diploma,  my  only  earthly  possession,  in  my  pocket,  and 
took  up  my  residence  as  a  student  in  theology  with  my  friend,  Rev.  Mr., 
now,  alas,  only  known  as  the  late  Dr.  Balch.  He  was  at  that  time 
located  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  recenUy  married,  and  was 
boarding  with  Mrs.  Capron,  his  wife's  mother,  who  was  a  widow  and  a 
most  excellent  woman,  in  whose  family  I  also  found  a  congenial  home. 
Though  I  was  the  senior  of  Mr.  Balch  by  more  than  two  years,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  having  been  in  the  ministry  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  had  already  won  a  local  reputation  which  made  his  services  as  a 
preacher  eagerly  sought  all  the  country  round. 

*^  Had  I  known  more  than  I  did,  and  had  the  state  of  my  exchequer  per- 
mitted it,  I  should  no  doubt  have  consulted  my  interest  by  seeking  out  a 
guide  in  my  professional  studies  of  wider  experience  and  larger  attsunments 
than  Mr.  Balch  then  possessed ;  but  we  had  been  acquainted  and  friends 
several  years,  and  his  offer  of  assistance,  financial  and  professional,  was  so 
cordial  and  sincere  that  I  could  not  well  decline  it,  and  should  have  been. 
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indeed,  unwise  to  do  so ;  for  upon  the  whole  it  proved  in  many  ways  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  said  to  have  mingled  in  my  future  fortunes.  .  .  . 

**  Then,  if  a  young  man  proposed  to  enter  the  ministry,  it  was  customary 
for  him  to  seek  a  place  in  some  clergyman's  family  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,* — frequently  shorter, — read  such  book  or  books  as  were  put 
into  his  hands,  which  were  generally  such  as  the  clergyman  chanced  to 
have,  and  in  a  familiar  and  not  seldom  a  desultory  way,  converse  on  matters 
of  faith,  or  perhaps  discuss  points  of  doctrine.  The  clergyman,  on  his  side, 
endeavored  to  assist  his  pupil,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  sermon-making.  .  .  .  Finally  the  young  man  was  afforded  early  oppor- 
tunity to  try  his  wings  in  the  pulpit,  and  as  soon  as  possible  hurried  into 
the  field,  and  left  to  find  in  actual  service  the  range  of  his  powers,  his  faults 
and  his  needs,  and  succeed  or  fail  as  the  chance  might  be.  .  .  . 

**  As  I  was  already  in  debt  for  a  part  of  my  college  expenses,  and  had 
my  bread  to  earn,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  prime  moment  that  I  should  waste 
no  time,  but  put  myself  in  a  condition  for  remunerative  service  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  And  to  this  end,  the  first  thing  indispensable 
was  to  obtain  from  some  competent  branch  of  the  church  a  Z^A^  0/ Fellow- 
ship, as  it  was  called,  equivalent  to  the  License  to  Preach  of  the  present  day. 
Such  letters  were  then  granted  by  the  General  Convention,  or  by  any 
Association  in  connection  with  it.  .  .  .  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
the  Franklin  Association,  with  which  I  am  now  particularly  concerned, 
embraced  only  three  counties  in  three  different  States,  namely,  Franklin 
in  Massachusetts,  Cheshire  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Windham  in  Vermont 
Of  this  Association  Mr.  Balch  was  a  member  as  weU  as  the  societies  to 
which  he  was  ministering.  Now,  it  happened  that  it  was  to  hold  its  annual 
session  at  Townsend,  Vt.,  early  in  September;  and  though  I  had  been 
studying  theology  in  the  manner  above  described  only  a  fortnight,  perhaps, 
my  clerical  mentor  suggested  that  I  should  attend  the  meeting  with  him, 
and  solicit  the  needed  Letter  of  Fellowship.  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  had  ever  before  attended  an  Association,  though  I  had  been  twice  pres- 
ent at  sessions  of  the  General  Convention.  The  scene,  was,  therefore, 
novel,  and  its  events  interesting.  There  were  but  three  clergymen  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  Association,  and  only  two  of  them  were  present ; 
the  third,  Rev.  John  Brooks,  of  Bemardston,  Mass.,  being  a  physician  by 
profession,  and  a  local  preacher,  without  a  parish.  The  Association  was, 
however,  attended  by  several  ministers  from  beyond  its  limits,  who  were  not 
only  invited  to  seats  in  the  body,  but  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its 
members.  Rev.  Warren  Skinner  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  then  in  the  fullness  of 
his  strength,  was  there,  and  was  made  Moderator.  Rev.  William  Bell, 
then  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  *  Christian  Repository,*  of  Woodstock, 
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Vt.,  'was  also  present,  as  was  Rev.  J.  Ward  of  Barnard,  Vt.  For  in  those 
early  days,  without  railroads,  and  often  without  stage-coaches,  it  was  noth- 
ing uncommon  for  clergymen  to  travel  with  their  own  conveyance  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  to  attend  an  Association ;  and  at  the  General  Convention 
at  Saratoga  Springs  a  year  or  two  before  I  had  seen  Father  Ballou  and 
several  other  ministers  from  Eastern  Massachusetts,  who  traveled  in  this 
way  not  less  than  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

"  Mr.  Skinner  was  not  only  made  Moderator  of  the  session,  but  fortu- 
nately for  me,  Chairman  also  of  the  Committee  on  Fellowship  and  Ordi- 
nation. I  had  known  him  for  several  years,  and»  indeed,  had  become  a 
member  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor  under  his  administration, 
and  received  baptism  by  immersion  at  his  hands.  With  his  powerful  aid, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Balch,  who  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Association,  there  was 
little  difficulty  at  that  day  in  getting  my  Letter  of  Fellowship,  which  was 
duly  recommended  by  the  Committee,  voted  by  the  Association,  signed  by 
the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and  placed  in  my  hands  on  Sept.  loth,  1829. 
By  it  I  was  declared  to  be  in  the  fellowship  of  our  whole  church,  and  was 
cordially  commended  to  the  tender  mercies  of  all  people  everywhere  who 
shared  in  the  hopes  and  joys  of  *  the  Abrahamic  faith.'  '* 

Six  days  later  the  General  Convention  met  in  annual 
session  at  Winchester,  N.H.  Mr.  Sawyer  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  meeting  with  the  most  lively  expectations,  but 
with  no  thought  of  the  personal  importance  it  was  to  pos- 
sess before  it  closed.  Speaking  of  the  organization  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Sawyer  said  :  "  The  Committee  of  Fellowship 
and  Ordination  consisted,  fortunately  for  me  as  will  be 
seen,  of  Father  Ballou,  Rev.  Warren  Skinner,  and  Thomas 
F.  King." 

"  What  put  it  into  the  head  of  Mr.  Balch  to  have  me  ordained  on  this 
occasion  I  do  not  know.  It  was  certainly  no  suggestion  of  myself.  I  had 
been  out  of  college  but  a  single  month,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun  the  study  of  theology,  of  which  he  then  knew  perhaps  as  little  as 
myself.  The  ink  on  my  Letter  of  Fellowship  was  hardly  dry.  Yet  he  made 
application  to  the  Committee  for  my  ordination  I  As  I  now  remember  it 
this  was  done  without  my  knowledge  even,  and  solely  on  his  own  motion. 
What  considerations  he  urged  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  and  on  what 
grounds  the  Committee  granted  his  application,  I  never  knew.     Both  he 
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and  Mr.  Skinner  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  I  had  often  spoken  in 
conference  and  prayer-meetings,  that  I  had  in  a  few  instances,  in  an 
emergency,  gone  into  the  pulpit  and  talked  to  the  people,  and  that  in  two 
or  three  instances  I  had,  when  no  clerg3rman  was  to  be  had,  even  conducted 
a  funeral  service.  Perhaps  the  Committee  thought  a  four  years'  course  of 
study  in  college  was  equivalent  to  the  usual  preparation  ministers  then 
generally  made.  That  the  Committee  subjected  me  to  no  examination,  was 
due,  I  presume,  to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Skinner's  church, 
and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  both  my  opinions  and  my  general  charac- 
ter. But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  and  irregular  as  the  proceeding  may  seem, 
the  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  my  ordination,  the  Convention  adopted 
the  report  without  debate,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  service  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  last  day  and  the  last  service  of  the  Con> 
vention.  Father  Ballou,  of  course,  preached  the  sermon,  —  he  always 
preached  the  last  sermon, —  Joshua  Flagg  offered  the  Ordaining  Prayer, 
Russell  Sreeter  delivered  the  Scriptures  and  Charge,  and  Dr.  Ballou  gave 
the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

"  There  was  a  little  incident  connected  with  the  ordaining  prayer  which 
looked  at  from  this  distance  seems  slightly  grotesque  and  amusing,  but 
which  was  then  felt  by  some  to  be  a  breach  at  once  of  propriety  and  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Flagg,  though  a  man  of  strong  native  powers,  had  little  culture 
and  perhaps  less  of  the  suaviter  in  modo.  He  might  be  called  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough.  In  the  heated  presidential  campaign  of  1828  he 
had  been  an  earnest  adherent  of  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  General  Jack- 
son, in  which  he  probably  differed  from  the  great  majority  of  his  clerical 
friends  then  present.  As  this  was  the  only  service  to  which  he  was 
likely  to  be  called  on  that  occasion  he  could  not  allow  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  expressing  at  once  his  unfaltering  faith  in  his  hero,  and  hb 
feeling  of  pride  and  triumph  in  his  success.  In  his  prayer,  therefore,  when 
invoking  the  divine  blessing  on  my  future  labors  as  a  Christian  minister, 
he  besought  God  to  make  me  valiant  and  victorious,  and  that  I  might  over- 
come all  enemies  and  opposers,  *as  General  Jackson  overcame  and  con- 
quered the  British  at  New  Orleans.'  ^  To  myself,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  this  seemed  only  an  inapt  and  unhappy  iHustra- 
tration ;  but  to  others,  better  informed,  it  was  a  political  shot  from  a  covert 
where  a  reply  was  impossible.  I  well  remember  that  as  we  left  the  pulpit, 
and  came  down  into  the  broad  aisle  where  Mr.  Ballou  had  after  the  sermon 

^  This  was  not  all.  The  late  Dr.  Ballou  wrote  to  his  brother  Levi,  that 
<*  Flagg  told  the  Lord  in  his  prayer  at  Brother  Sawyer's  ordination,"  that 
General  Jackson  had  been  elected  Pre»dent  *<by  a  most  overwhelming 
majority  of  two-thirds."  —  Uft^  p.  203. 
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taken  his  seat,  he  said  in  a  mingled  tone  of  reproof  and  rebuke,  in  which 
the  regret  was  predominant,  *  Brother  Flagg,  how  cmtld  you  do  that  ? '  The 
incident  was  often  referred  to  afterwards  by  the  older  brethren  who 
chanced  to  be  present,  and  who  insisted  that  I  was  *  ordained  a  Jackson 
man.' 

**This  was  in  the  middle  of  September  1829  [Sept.  17].  I  had  been  a 
student  in  theology  perhaps  nearly  a  month,  and  was  left  an  ordained  min- 
ister in  Winchester  to  pursue  my  studies  as  best  I  could  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Balch.  ...  In  years  he  was  my  junior,  and  in  general  education 
my  advantages,  at  least,  had  been  superior  to  his.  Even  in  theology  I  had 
done  some  work  pretty  thoroughly  where  he  was  at  that  period  not  too 
wen  instructed.  In  those  ancient  days  it  was  not  deemed  wholly  super- 
fluous for  students  in  college  to  take  as  part  of  their  studies  such  works  as 
Paley's  Natural  Theohgyy  and  his  Evidences  of  Christianity^  and  also  that 
rather  tough  but  marvelously  suggestive  and  useful  book,  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  These  books  may  have  gone 
out  of  date  among  the  *  advanced  thinkers '  of  to-day,  but  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  it  might  do  some  of  our  doctors  of  divinity  no  harm  to  take 
them  up  and  master  them.  It  would  at  least  give  them  acquaintance  with 
a  mass  of  facts  and  at  the  same  time  an  intellectual  drill  the  want  of  which 
marks  conspicuously  most  of  their  productions. 

A  month  later  Mr.  Balcl)  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
our  church  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  was  left  to 
pursue  his  studies  as  best  he  could.  He  was  commended 
warmly  by  his  teacher  to  the  societies  in  the  field,  —  south- 
eastern Vermont  and  the  neighboring  region  of  New 
Hampshire  —  thus  left  vacant : 

**  But,"  he  says,  "  not  one  of  them  I  believe  accepted  his  advice  to  em- 
ploy me.  One  of  them,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  plainly  told  him  that  I  was 
not  smart  enough  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  right.  Not  long  after  it  succeeded 
in  settling  Matthew  Hale  Smith,  who  proved  smart  enough,  and  came  near 
blowing  it  up  as  if  by  dynamite.  He  was  the  most  unconscionable  liar  \ 
ever  knew.  He  would  lie  for  the  mere  love  of  it,  and  when  the  truth  would 
have  served  his  selfish  purposes  better.  .  .  .  Many  years  afterward,  when 
I  had  earned  some  reputation  in  the  church  for  hard  work  at  least,  I  met, 
at  a  General  Convention  in  Boston,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  this  parish, 
and  the  very  one  who  had  dismissed  all  thought  of  me  as  quite  incom- 
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petent  for  their  service ;  and  he  very  kindly  referred  to  the  drcumstances, 
and  laughed  heaztily,  though  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  as  if  the  mistake 
were  not  precisely  a  pleasant  one  to  recalL  ...  I  had  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  having  as  much  preaching  as  was  necessary  to  meet  my  moderate 
expenses.  I  had  regular  appointments  at  Chesterfield,  N.H.,  services  being 
held  in  the  town  meeting  house.  .  .  .  One  bitterly  cold  morning,  with 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  of  fresh  snow,  I  preached  in  that  church  in  my 
overcoat  and  mittens  to  an  audience  of  seven  men.  The  house  was  with- 
out any  means  of  warming,  as  was  common  in  country  churches  in  those 
times,  and  as  cold  as  a  bam.  Yet  strange  to  say  no  sermon  I  ever  preached 
in  the  place  brought  me  half  the  commendation  I  received  for  that.  It  is 
not  always  the  size  of  the  congregation  that  determines  the  amount  of  use- 
ful impression  made.  The  receptive  heart  and  ready  mind  are  of  greater 
moment.  Preachers  do  not  always  know  what  they  accomplish  by  their 
efforts.  The  sermon  that  leaves  a  large  congregation  in  spiritual  delight 
and  self-satisfaction  may  be  as  sowing  to  the  wind,  when  some  pungent 
word  may  send  peojde  home  discontented,  and  arouse  some  to  penitence 
and  prayer.  .  .  .  The  compensation  I  recdved  was  ordinarily  five  dollars 
a  Sabbath ;  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  was  poor  pay,  I  beg  him  to  reflect 
that  the  preaching  was  poor  also.  The  little  societies  which  needed  my 
services  were  generally  small,  and  thdr  members  far  enough  from  being 
affluent  Honest  and  intelligent  they  certainly  were,  and  so  self-supporting 
and  self-reliant  that  they  could  afford  to  avow  an  unpopular  faith.  As  it 
was  in  an  earlier  time  of  the  church,  *  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 'frequented  our  modest  assemblies  or  listened 
to  our  preaching.  Our  friends,  I  think,  were  in  those  times  generous  ac- 
cording to  their  ability.  I  never  had  occasion  to  complain  that  my  labors 
were  not  appreciated  and  adequately  repaid." 

Mr.  Balch  had  been  a  very  busy  itinerant ;  and  being 
grievously  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  he  found  that  confining 
his  services  three  times  each  Sunday  to  one  place,  and 
missing  his  country  walks  and  rides,  his  ministry  in  Albany 
greatly  aggravated  his  disease.  He  therefore  sent  to  Mr. 
Sawyer  to  assist  him  that  he  might  have  greater  freedom 
in  the  open  air.  In  his  journeys  he  passed  through  New 
York,  where  he  found,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the 
next  chapter,  a  sad  state  of  denominational  affairs,  and  a 
sore  need  of  a  preacher  of  ability,  and  a  pastor  in  whom 
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the  almost  utterly  disheartened  Universalists  could  repose 
confidence.  He  warmly  commended  Mr.  Sawyer ;  and  the 
people  were  wise  enough  to  have  him  come  and  visit  them, 
and  afterwards  to  retain  him  and  to  greatly  prosper  imder 
his  ministry. 
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III. 
UNIVERSALISM  IN  NEIV  YORK  PRIOR  TO  18S0. 

It  will  greatly  aid  in  forming  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Sawyer's 
work  in  New  York,  if  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  Universalism  in  that  city  before  he  took  up  the  work. 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  original  manuscript 
of  his  sermon,  never  published,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  — 
"preached,"  he  has  written  on  the  margin,  "in  the  Or- 
chid-street Church,  April  20,  1845,  on  the  occasion  of 
entering  upon  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  ministry  in  New 
York."  ^  In  a  review  of  the  history  of  Universalism  in  the 
city  he  says  that  "it  properly  divides  into  three  periods : 

<*  I.  The  first  of  which  commences  about  simultaneously  with  the  land- 
ing of  Murray  on  the  shores  of  America  in  1770,  and  terminates  with  the 
origin  of  the  well-known  Society  of  United  Christian  Friends  in  1796. 

**  The  second  embraces  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  Christian  Friends,  or  if  you  please  from  its  origin  to  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Prince-street  Society,  or  the  formation  of  the  Grand- 
street  Society,  in  the  early  part  of  1829. 

**  The  third  period  conmiences  with  the  organization  of  the  Grand-street 
Society  in  1829,  which  society  afterwards  took  possession  of  this  house, 
and  assumed  the  name  which  we  now  bear,  and  embraces  the  history  of  all 
the  organized  Universalism  now  existing  in  the  city. 

"The  first  period  extends,  of  course,  from  1770  to  1796;  the  second 
from  1796  to  1829;  and  the  third  from  1829  to  the  present  time.** 

Our  interest  at  this  time,  after  a  brief  glance  at  the  first 
period,  chiefly  centers  in  the  second,  and  in  the  small  frag- 
ment of  the  third  embraced  in  its  first  year.     The  first 

1  Text :    Zechariah  iv.  xo. 
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period  presents  us  with  no  organization,  no  society,  and 
consequently  affords  us  little  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  faith  and  its  condition. 

The  "  Life  of  John  Murray  "  is  our  only  authority  with  re- 
gard to  his  preaching  in  New  York,  and  so  widely  has  that 
been  read  and  is  still  accessible  that  I  condense  his  statement. 
Mr.  Murray's  first  sermon  in  America  was  at  Good  Luck, 
N.J.,  Sept.  30,  1770,  in  a  house  of  worship  erected  some 
little  time  before  by  Thomas  Potter  of  that  place,  in  the 
expectation  that  God  would  send  to  it  a  Preacher  of  Glad 
Tidings.  Mr.  Murray  having  been  put  by  the  Captain  of 
the  brig  Hand-in-Hand  on  which  he  had  voyatged  from 
London,  in  charge  of  a  chartered  schooner  to  which,  on 
account  of  an  accident  to  the  brig,  a  large  part  of  its  cargo 
had  been  transferred,  sailed  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his 
message  to  rejoin  the  brig  in  New  York.  On  their  arrival 
the  sailors  at  once  spread  the  news  that  the  man  in  charge 
was  a  preacher  ;  and  before  the  day  closed  a  number  of  the 
citizens  visited  him  with  urgent  solicitation  that  he  would 
favor  them  with  a  sermon,  and  when  he  pleaded  his  obligation 
to  return  to  Thomas  Potter  at  Good  Luck,  they  engaged 
to  provide  him  speedy  and  safe  conveyance.  It  was  not 
in  his  heart  to  resist  their  entreaty  ;  and  at  once  word  was 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  then  containing  a  population 
of  less  than  20,000,  and  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  which 
had  been  obtained  for  the  service,  was  thronged. 

Something  over  a  week  passed  before  opportunity  to 
leave  the  city  presented  itself,  during  which  time  he  fre- 
quently preached  and  to  crowded  houses.     He  says  : 

"  Even  the  minister  extended  to  me  the  hand  of  apparent  friendship, 
which  I  accounted  for  on  a  supposition  that  he  was  ignorant  of  my  testi- 
mony.   I  made  use  of  the  same  Scriptures  which  he  made  use  of ;  and  he 
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was  not  apprised  that  I  yielded  them  unqualified  credence.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  so  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  that  I  believed  what  I  delivered, 
he  would  condemn  as  much  as  he  now  appeared  to  approve." 

This  confession  indicates  an  attitude  that  frequently 
brought  him  into  trouble,  and  put  dishonor  on  his  cause. 

"  I  was  contented,"  he  used  to  say,  <*  with  proclaiming  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  in  scripture  language  only,  leaving  to  my  hearers  deductions,  com- 
ments, and  applications.^  I  believed  that  the  gradual  dawn  of  Hght  would 
eventually  prove  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the  sudden  burst  of 
meridian  day." 

This  was  his  uniform  attitude  and  policy  in  his  preach- 
ing in  New  York  and  elsewhere  until  he  went  to  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1774.  There  he  found  believers  ready  and 
solicitous  to  avow  their  belief,  the  writings  and  teach- 
ings of  James  Relly,  which  had  converted  him  from  Calvin- 
istic  Methodism  as  preached  by  Whitefield,  having  been 
instrumental  in  converting  them  from  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Standing  Order,  the  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  no  impeachment  of  his  honesty  that  at  the  first  he 
did  not  avow  himself  a  Universalist  in  his  public  dis- 
courses, but  it  was  none  the  less  a  mistaken  policy,  and 
•  bore  mischievous  results.  Many  who  had  gladly  heard 
him  became  shocked  when  they  learned  what  his  real  views 
were ;  declared  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon  by  him, 
and  that  nothing  was  too  bad  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  practiced  such  concealments.  Some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  made  explicit  denial  of  his  belief  in 
the  salvation  of  all ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  charge  arose 
from  misapprehension,  a  failure  to  understand  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  made  between  Redemption  and  Salvation, 
the  former  being  regarded  by  him  as  universal,  Le.,  already 

1  Life  of  Murray,  edition  of  1869,  p.  28. 
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accomplished  for  all,  and  not  the  latter.^  I  think  it  quite 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  changed  this  policy  of  con- 
cealment had  not  the  Gloucester  Universalists  insisted  on 
being  organized  as  a  distinct  sect.  It  is  significant  that 
when  he  visited"  England  in  1788,  he  followed  this  policy 
there,  but  no  good  resulted  therefrom.^ 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1761,  Mr.  Murray  again 
visited  New  York,  and  preached  several  times.  During 
this  visit  his  friends  circulated  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  house  of  worship,  expecting  that  he 
might,  if  thus  provided  for,  remain  there  permanently. 
Sufficient  funds  were  pledged  in  one  day ;  but  he  preferred 
to  make  his  home  with  his  first  American  friend,  Thomas 
Potter.  In  1773  he  again  preached  several  times  in  the 
city,  but  shortly  after  he  went  to  New  England  to  reside 
permanently.  His  visits  were  few  until  the  close  of  the  war 
for  independence,  and  after  that  were  neither  regular  nor 
numerous.  Mrs.  Murray,  in  continuing  his  Memoir  from 
1775  until  his  death  in  181 5,  mentions  that  in  1783  his 
friends  in  New  York  purchased  a  church  which  they  for- 
bore to  open  "  until  it  could  be  dedicated  by  the  peace- 
speaking  voice  of  the  promulgator."  Such  service  was  • 
never  held  by  him ;  and  frequent  and  long  continued  efforts 
have  failed  to  locate  the  church  referred  to,  or  even  to 
obtain  any  other  information  in  regard  to  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  Mr.  Murray  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  and  settled  at  that  time  in  New  York.  But  his 
record  shows  that  he  was  not  an  organizer.     He  was  a 

1  life  of  Murray,  pp.  400,  401. 

3  Ibid.,  346-349.     Also  letter  to  Rev.  Robert  Redding  in  "  Universalist 
Quartexly,"  new  series,  iv.  p.  202. 
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pioneer  rather  than  a  founder,  a  suggester,  and  sometimes 
very  indirectly  that,  but  was  not  a  builder. 

The  other  evidences  of  Universalism  in  New  York  dur- 
ing this  period  were  not  uplifted  voices,  but  the  printed 
page.  In  1787  William  Pitt  Smith,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician,  connected  with  the  hospital  department  of  the 
American  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  ever 
sustaining  an  enviable  reputation  for  integrity  and  moral 
worth,  published  a  book  in  favor  of  Universalism,  entitled, 
"  The  Universalist,  or  Letters  to  Amyntor,"  in  which  he 
exhibited  no  little  talent  in  showing  that  sin  is  not  infinite, 
that  eternal  punishment  is  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
character,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  does 
not  remove  the  real  motives  to  virtue.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs,  and  in  1796  was  elected  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  the  city.  He  stood  very  prominent 
as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  indeed  lost  his  life  through  his 
interest  and  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  On  the 
day  the  bill  was  to  be  acted  upon,  he  rose  very  early  to 
visit  his  patients,  spared  no  time  to  take  breakfast  or 
dinner,  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  in  wet  clothes,  —  for 
the  day  was  both  wet  and  cold,  —  was  taken  ill  before  he 
had  finished  his  speech,  and  after  a  few  days'  sickness  died 
February,  1796,  aged  only  thirty-six  years,  —  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  Universalism  but  to  humanity. 

Dr.  Joseph  Young,  who  had  been  Dr.  Smith's  instructor, 
was  more  than  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  like  him  had 
been  connected  with  the  hospital  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  was  also  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  a  man 
of  unsullied  life.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works.  One 
on  "  The  Restoration  of  all  Mankind  proved  by  Scripture, 
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Reason  and  Common  Sense ; "  and  the  other  "  Calvinism 
and  Universalism  Contrasted,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a 
Friend."  The  latter  of  these  was  published  first  in  the 
year  1793.  The  other  followed  nine  years  later.  They 
are  both  able  productions,  and  honorable  alike  to  their 
author  and  the  cause  which  they  advocate. 

In  June,  1793,  there  was  commenced  in  New  York  the 
first  Universalist  periodical  ever  published  in  America. 
Its  title  was :  "  The  Free  Universal  Magazine,  being  (in 
part)  a  Display  of  the  Mind  of  Jesus,  as  manifested  to  his 
Servants,  the  Members  of  the  New  and  Free  Church." 
It  was  edited  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Abel  Sarjent, 
probably  residing  and  preaching  at  that  time  in  New  Han- 
over, N.J.  The  work  is  a  small  i2mo  of  200  pages  in 
the  year,  and  was  published  in  numbers  quarterly.  It 
seems  to  have  been  published,  or  the  funds  for  its  issue 
guaranteed,  by  an  association  of  friends.  It  was  patronized 
by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  subscribers,  twelve  of  whom 
were  the  following  named  persons  in  New  York  :  Samuel 
Campbell,  Dr.  Joseph  Young,  Robert  Robertson,  Dr. 
William  P.  Smith,  John  M'Cleland,  Richard  Herbert, 
William  Morris,  Mrs.  Sarah  Campbell,  John  Sidell,  Matthew 
Davis,  Mr.  Reiley,  Jacob  Lang.  A  second  volume  was 
proposed,  conditioned  on  receiving  proper  encouragement, 
which  probably  was  not  realized.  It  was  a  work  managed 
with  considerable  talent  and  deserved  not  to  die. 

This  is  about  all,  I  think,  that  can  be  said  of  what  Mr. 
Sawyer  designated  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  our 
faith  in  New  York.  Whether  Drs.  Young  and  Smith  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  Universalism  from  Mr.  Murray  or 
those  who  had  heard  him,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Murray,  and  perhaps  Rev.  Elhanan 
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Winchester,  also  occasionally  passed  through  New  York, 
and  preached  to  such  congregations  as  could  be  brought 
together.  To  what  extent  such  labors  may  have  been  in- 
fluential in  spreading  the  truth  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  seed  sown  by  Murray 
in  1770  had  brought  forth  some  fruit,  and  his  subsequent 
labors  could  not  have  been  utterly  in  vain.  Mr.  Sarjent, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  our  first  Unitarian  Universalist 
preacher ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  preached 
in  the  metropolis,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  his  mag- 
azine reached  any  great  number.  It  was  wholly  unknown  . 
east  of  New  York ;  and  its  circulation  was  confined  to  that 
city,  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia. 

Concerning  the  second  period  of  the  history,  Mr. 
Sawyer's  statement  is  as  follows : 

*'  How  it  happened  I  am  not  informed,  but  in  the  year  1796  we  find 
several  prominent  laymen  among  the  Methodists  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  faith  of  universal  salvation.  They  were  Abraham  E.  Brouwer,  Robert 
Snow,  and  Edward  Mitchell,  subsequently  so  well  known  in  this  city. 
They  were  all  in  full  fellowship  with  the  Methodist  Church,  but  thought 
themselves  likely  to  be  excommunicated  on  account  of  thdr  well-known 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  After  considerable  difficulty 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  Presiding  Elder,  in  which  they  thought  them- 
selves much  aggrieved,  they  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Church.  Being 
soon  after  joined  by  some  of  their  Methodist  brethren,  'who,'  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  expressed  it, '  with  us  hoped  for  the  final  happiness  of  all  men,* 
among  whom  was  Bamet  Mooney,  they  went  forward  to  organize  a  society. 
A  constitution  was  drafted,  which  was  signed  by  Abraham  Brouwer  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Jacob  Church  as  Clerk.  This  instrument  designated  the  society 
as  *  United  Christian  Friends.'  It  provided  for  the  election  of  an  elder 
every  year  who  was  not  eligible  the  succeeding  year.  It  enjoined  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  also  a  Feast  of  Charity.  It  directed  to  divide  the 
society  in  classes  with  their  leaders ;  it  prescribes  the  mode  of  admission  of 
members,  regards  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  but  leaves  mem- 
bers to  select  the  mode  for  themselves.     It  says  nothing  of  Universalism. 
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To  this  constitution  were  attached  fourteen  names.  Of  them  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  the  only  survivor  in  1833,  at  last  the  only  one  in  America,  and  attached 
to  the  society ;  ten  were  already  dead. 

"  This  society  first  worshiped  in  a  room  in  the  house  of  Abraham  E. 
Brouwer ;  but  the  number  of  members  increasing,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
build,  and  a  house  was  accordingly  erected  near  where  the  free  Episcopal 
Church  in  Vandewater  Street  now  stands.  Shortly  after  the  erection  of 
their  first  house,  Mr.  Mitchell  proposed  that  the  society  should  be  incor- 
porated, but  it  was  not  approved.  Owing  to  his  secular  business  (I  believe 
he  was  a  bookseller),  he  was  absent  a  part  of  1798  and  1799.  During  his 
absence  Mr.  Murray  visited  New  York  and  preached,  but  not  in  the  house 
of  the  society.  Why,  I  know  not.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Society  of 
United  Christian  Friends  entertained  altogether  the  same  opinions  as  did 
Mr.  Murray ;  but  I  suspect  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
they  either  were  little  acquainted  with  each  other,  or  they  did  not  so  well 
agree. 

"The  society  was  incorporated  about  the  year  1800,  during  which  year 
Robert  Snow  and  Abraham  E.  Brouwer,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
organization  of  the  society,  withdrew  from  it.  The  Constitution  was  altered 
in  1800  and  again  in  1807.  In  the  last,  class-meetings  and  the  Feast  of 
Charity  were  omitted.  In  the  year  1803  the  society  detennined  on  ordain- 
ing Mr.  Mitchell  as  a  regular  minister,  and  it  was  accordingly  done  on  the 
1 8th  of  July  of  that  year.  Heretofore  the  duties  of  a  minister  had  been 
performed  by  the  elder  or  elders.  On  this  point  Mr.  Mitchell  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  society  previous  to  his  removal  to  Boston  to  become  colleague 
with  Mr.  Murray  there,  in  18 10  speaks  thus:  'A  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  organization  of  the  society  was  a  plurality  of  public  speakers,  who  un- 
dertook their  labors  without  the  least  idea  of  pecuniary  reward.  While  a 
plurality  of  speakers  existed,  the  labor  was  comparatively  light,  and  when 
at  one  time  it  consisted  of  five  persons,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
labor ;  but  when,  from  various  circumstances,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
two,  and  the  speakers  found  themselves  before  a  large  audience,  it  became 
a  labor ;  but  the  burden  was  borne  with  pleasure.  At  this  time  it  was 
judged  expedient  that  one  should  be  set  apart  who  should  devote  his  whole 
time  and  talents  to  the  defense  of  this  truth,  that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  aii 
men  and  especially  of  them  that  believe.^ 

"  Previous  to  1810,  the  society  seems  to  have  found  its  bouse  of  worship 
in  Vandewater  St.  too  small  for  its  accommodation,  and  therefore  bought 
a  house  in  what  was  then  called  Magazine  St.  now  in  Pearl  St.  near  the 
foot  of  City  Hall  Place. 

**  The  society,  it  seems,  did  not  flourish  during  Mr.  MitchdPs  absence. 
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He  remained  in  Boston  but  one  yevor  a  little  more,  for  he  returned  in 
October,  i8i  i,  and  continaed  with  the  society  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

**  On  his  return  he  recdved  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
society  went  on  prosperously.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1817, 
when  it  became  necessary,  from  the  great  increase  of  the  society,  to  build 
a  new  house.  The  evening  services  were  particularly  crowded,  so  that  it 
sometimes  happened  that  not  more  than  one-third  who  came  could  gain 
admittance.  Measures  were  therefore  adopted  to  provide  a  new  house, 
ground  was  leased  of  Mr.  Janeway  at  the  comer  of  Duane  and  Augustus 
(now  City  Hall  Place),  and  Samuel  Tooker,  Isaac  Pierson,  and  Isaac  Mar- 
quand  were  appointed  a  building  committee.  The  church  was  built  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  |2o,ooo,  and  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1818. 

**  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  season  of  the  second 
period  of  our  history.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  his  full  strength,  and  was  re- 
garded, justly,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  New  York. 
He  filled  that  large  house,  especially  on  evenings,  and  everything  wore  the 
aspect  of  the  most  encouraging  prosperity.  *  For  nearly  seven  years,'  says 
Mr.  Mitchell,  *  the  new  church  appeared  to  do  well,  but  about  that  time 
the  finances  became  reduced,  and  as  a  remedy  recourse  was  had  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  salary  of  their  minister.' 

*'  To  understand  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  society,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  a  few  of  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  is  well  known, 
was,  if  not  a  trinitarian  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  still  a  very  sturdy 
believer  in  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  gave  character  and 
coloring  to  his  whole  system  of  theology.  Now,  although  Universalism  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  connection  with  trinitarianism,  this  feature 
of  the  general  faith  of  the  denomination  had  been  gradually  fading  away, 
and  by  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak  Universalists  as  a  body  had  be- 
come Unitarians.  But  Mr.  Mitchell  had  never  belonged  to  the  denomina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  retained  his  faith  in  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  separated  him  rather  widely  from  his  brethren,  and  he  sepa- 
rated himself  still  more  by  a  severity  of  speech  which  became  at  last  habit- 
ual. Several  of  his  society,  and  those  among  the  most  influential,  had 
imbibed  the  Unitarian  faith.  This  he  could  not  endure,  and  he  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  one  after  the  other  from  him. 

"In  May,  182 1  [April,  1820],  Mr.  Henry  Fitz  commenced  a  periodical, 
published  weekly,  entitled  The  Gospel  Herald,  At  that  time  Mr.  Fitz  was 
a  member  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  society,  and  sympathized  fully  with  him  in  his 
views.  The  first  volume  of  the  Herald  was  marked  by  its  trinitarian  char- 
acter.   The  work  was  continued  through  seven  volumes  under  the  editorial 
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direction  of  its  founder.  But  after  the  first  volume  it  became  Unitarian, 
and  so  remained  ever  after.  It  was  a  periodical  of  great  force  and  severity, 
though  it  wanted  the  highest  elements  of  a  religious  paper. 

"  It  was  perhaps  in  1822  ^  that  some  of  the  friends  of  Universalism 
formed  a  *  society  for  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  Gospel  Truth.* 
Of  this  society  Mr.  Henry  Fitz  was  perhaps  the  most  active  member.  It  was 
highly  respectable  and  fully  attended,  and  continued  to  meet  weekly  for  a 
part  at  least  of  several  successive  years.  How  much  service  it  did  to  the 
cause  of  truth  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

"The  friends  increasing,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  existing  among 
them,  the  proposition  was  finally  made  to  erect  a  new  church.'  This  at 
length  was  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  building  was  completed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  the  spring  of  1824.*  The  society  soon  fixed  on  the  Rev.  N.  Dodge, 
who  had  then  recently  renounced  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Misery,  and  left 
the  Baptist  Church,  as  their  pastor,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  early  in  the  month  of  July.  This  house  was  called  the  Prince  St. 
Church,  situated  on  the  comer  of  Prince  and  Orange  Sts.,  and  was  a  very 
neat  and  commodious  place  of  worship.  Its  cost  I  cannot  state,  but  judge 
it  to  have  been  at  that  time  from  ^15,000  to  ^20,000.  Mr.  Dodge  con- 
tinued with  the  society,  laboring  to  good  acceptance  till  something  more 
than  a  year  had  passed,  when  he  left,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Abner 
Kneeland,  who  afterwards  made  himself  so  notorious,  first  by  the  injury  he 
did  to  Universalism  here,  and  secondly  by  the  career  he  ran  in  infidelity 
and  atheism." 

I  break  in  upon  Mr.  Sawyer's  narrative  at  this  point,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  few  facts  bearing  on 
the  sudden  termination  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Dodge's  connec- 
tion with  the  society  which  he  was  serving  so  well.  In  the 
portion  of  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas's  "  Century  of  Universal- 

^  Probably  much  earlier,  as  the  ist  vol.  of  Tk«  Gospel  Heredd  contains  an  Address 
given  before  it,  Feb.  a,  1831  ;  and  the  2d  vol.,  Dec.  8, 1821,  announces  a  recent  alteration 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  by  which  "  all  persons  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  etc.,"  are  now  admitted  "  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  of  man's 
future  happiness."  —  R.  E. 

*  The  new  movement  was  inaugurated  in  a  building  once  occupied  by  St.  Luke's 
Church,  comer  of  Hudson  and  Christopher  Sts.,  in  July,  1823.  Th*  Gotpel  Herald  for 
March  i,  1823,  announced  that  an  Act  of  Incorporation  had  been  obtained  for  the  "  Second 
Society  of  United  Christian  Friends."  — R.  £. 

*  "  The  comer-stone  was  laid  July  10, 1823.  and  the  house  was  informally  dedicated  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  July,  18x4.  The  session  room  had  previously  been  dedicated  and 
occupied."  —  C#«/ii*rr  9f  UmverMeaUmt  p.  273. 
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ism  "  relating  to  Mr.  Kneeland's  pastorate  in  Philadelphia, 
it  is  shown  that  the  restlessness  of  the  latter  and  his  fre- 
quent and  long-continued  absences  from  his  pulpit,  greatly 
discouraged  his  church,  which  was  thereby  weakened,  not  a 
few  of  its  attendants  withdrawing,  and  giving  their  support 
to  a  new  church  which  had  just  been  established  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  Mr.  Kneeland  seems  to  have  become  con- 
scious that  he  had  passed  the  limit  of  his  usefulness  in 
Philadelphia,  and  longed  for  a  new  field.  He  therefore 
arranged  for  an  exchange  for  a  few  Sundays  with  Mr. 
Dodge,  and  while  engaged  in  it,  he,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Balch,  "  by  peculiar  management,  con- 
trived to  turn  Jacob  and  supplant  his  brother,  stealing 
away  his  bishopric."^  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  a  notice  in  the 
"  Universalist  Union,"  Jan.  14,  1843,  of  the  then  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Dodge,  after  stating  his  connection  with  thp 
Prince  Street  Church,  adds,  ''  Unfortunate  it  was  for  the 
congregation  there  that  he  ever  left." 

We  now  go  back  to  quotations  from  Mr.  Sawyer's  Anni- 
versary Sermon : 

<*  The  relatioiis  between  the  fint  and  second  societies  of  United  Chiis- 
tian  Friends,  or  the  Duane  and  the  Prince  St  Societies,  soon  became  dis- 
agreeable and  ominous.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  never  looked  npon  the  new  move- 
ment with  much  favor.  With  all  his  excellencies  he  was  a  man  who  seemed 
to  feel  that  New  York  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  an  ezdosive  right  to 
the  direction  of  all  the  Universalism  it  contained.  But  the  ill-feeling  which 
had  been  smothered  before,  soon  broke  out  after  Mr.  Kneeland  took  charge 
of  the  Prince  St.  Society.  Mr.  Kneeland  was  a  man  of  respectable  attain- 
ments, probably,  but  exceedingly  vain  of  his  learning,  and  beyond  measure 
cool  and  impudent  in  asserting  it  He  was  grave  and  reverend  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  weQ  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  ignorant  and  the  nn- 
sii4>ecting.    Besides,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  novelty,  and  strove  to  cherish 

t  Paper  oa  the  "  History  of  Uniycnaliiip  U)  N^  York,"  in  *'71i«  PiriMfa^  ^la. 
tiamdor,"  April  15, 18^. 
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this  passion  in  his  hearers.  He  was  forever  making  discoveries ;  and  made 
a  remarkable  progress  in  all  sorts  of  religious  knowledge,  Le.,  he  made  sach 
progress  if  he  were  not  mistaken.  He  long  had  some  great  disclosure  to 
make  to  his  congregation,  but  told  them  they  were  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

"  Circumstances  had  been  conspiring  to  bring  about  a  crisis  in  the  afiEairs 
of  Universalism  in  this  city.  With  all  the  outward  prosperity  it  enjoyed,  it 
was  far  from  being  healthy  at  its  root  The  pecuniary  affairs  were  not 
sound,  their  management,  particularly  in  the  Prince  St.  Church,  bad,  and 
the  relations  t>etween  the  two  societies  anything  but  agreeable. 

"At  length  the  crisis  came.  Robert  Owen  happened  to  visit  this 
country,  and  his  doctrines  were  much  talked  of,  if  not  widely  received,  in 
the  city.  Their  astonbhing  pretension,  chimed  in  with  Mr.  Kneeland*s  love 
of  the  new  and  the  marvelous,  and  it  took  but  a  few  days  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy.  His  vanity  was  by  no  means 
unaffected,  for  he  undoubtedly  hoped  to  rival  even  Owen  or  Frances  Wright 
in  popularity,  and  he  was  anxious  to  attain  that  'bad  eminence.'  His 
society  became  alarmed  at  his  conduct,  and  finally  broke  with  him.  The 
doors  of  the  Prince  St.  Church  were  closed  against  him,  but  he  carried 
many  of  his  friends  with  him.  They  immediately  obtained  the  Masonic 
Hall,  and  worshiped  there  for  some  time ;  but  Kneeland  was  in  the  tide  of 
infidelity,  and  it  swept  him  past  all  barriers.  His  friends,  however,  did  not 
forsake  him  till  his  final  avowal  of  downright  infidelity.  But  then  the  mis- 
chief was  done.  The  Prince  St.  Society  was  ruined ;  and  after  struggling  on 
for  some  months  in  vain  attempts  to  sustain  preaching,  it  at  length  sold  its 
church,  and  ceased  to  have  a  name.  An  immeasurable  injury  had  also  been 
done  to  the  cause  of  Universalism,  —  an  injury  which  it  required  years  to  re- 
pair. These  events  occurred  in  the  years  1827  and  1828.  But  the  evil  did 
not  end  here.  The  old  society,  though  crippled  by  the  loss  of  many  of  its 
influential  members,  still  retained  its  place,  and  might  have  done  much  in 
staying  the  tide  of  ruin  that  was  setting  over  all  our  interests  in  New  York. 
This  perhaps  it  honestly  sought  to  do;  but  the  measures  it  adopted 
were  in  my  opinion  injudicious,  and  even  destructive  to  the  very  aims  it 
contemplated.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  had  before  been  sufficiently  unfriendly  to 
everything  favoring  Unitarianism,  now  became  rabid  on  that  subject.  He  as- 
cribed all  the  evils  our  cause  here  suffered  to  the  influence  of  Unitarianism. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  Abner  Kneeland  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Unitarian 
Universalists.  He  regarded  them  all  as  infidels.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
thoughts  to  his  own  bosom;  he  sought  opportunities  to  express  them.  I 
never,  or  scarcely  ever,  heard  him  speak,  even  at  a  funeral,  without  bringing 
in  this  subject,  and  denouncing  the  opinions  or  persons  of  Universalists. 
It  was  his  common  practice  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  his  life.    The 
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consequence  was,  that,  instead  of  rdieving  the  cause  from  the  odium  under 
which  it  rested,  his  labors  only  tended  to  its  greater  disparagement.  I  may 
safely  say,  that  during  his  life  after  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  New  York,  he  was  by  far  the  most  injurious  to  them  of  any  man 
in  the  city.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  that  his  influence  was  more  unfriendly  to 
the  cause  of  Universalism  than  that  of  all  its  enemies  together. 

"  This  brings  us  up  to  the  close  of  the  second  period  of  our  history. 
We  have  seen  Universalism  assuming  an  organized  form,  though  very  im- 
perfect, at  the  very  close  of  the  last  century.  We  have  seen  it  gradually 
taking  on  a  character  of  respectaUlity  and  influence.  About  i8.?o  we  see 
it  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  a  good  substantial  house  of  worship,  un- 
fortunately on  leased  ground,  and  a  very  full  congregatioxu  But  this  pros- 
perity was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  as  early  as  1822  or  1823  some  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  been  regarded  as  encouraging  by  those  who 
looked  only  at  the  appearances,  exhibited  themselves,  and  paved  the  way  to 
a  general  ruin. 

**  Of  the  actors  in  this  scene  so  discoura^ng  to  the  sincere  Universalist, 
I  do  not  wish  particularly  to  speak.  Abner  Kneeland  I  believe  to  have 
been  dishonest,  not  in  avowing  infidelity,  but  in  professing  Universalism. 
It  might  be  shown,  I  believe,  that  he  had  possessed  little  or  no  faith  in  the 
doctrines  he  preached  for  several  years  before  his  final  announcement. 
No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the  whole- 
sale abuse  which  he  was  accustomed  to  heap  on  Unitarian  Universalism. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  amiable  in  some  respects,  and  possessed  of  many 
excellent  tradts  of  character ;  he  was  eloquent  but  not  logical,  and  did  much 
more  to  please  his  audiences  than  to  instruct  them.  He  possessed  little 
originality  of  mind,  was  but  an  indifferent  writer,  and  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  more  anxious  for  absolute  power,  and  less  solicitous  for  the  best  kind 
of  influence,  than  a  minister  of  the  gospel  need  be.  His  was  not  a  mind  to 
see  distant  consequences,  or  to  prepare  betimes  to  ward  off  danger.  How 
far  he  was  instrumental  in  producing  the  Universalism  that  we  now  see  in 
New  York,  it  is  of  course  impos^ble  for  us  to  say,  though  it  is  certain  that 
the  numbers  of  his  society  now  among  us  is  very  small.  Even  his  own 
children,  after  the  decease  of  their  father,  or  at  least  after  their  church 
was  dosed,  left  all  connections  with  Universalists,  and  associated  themselves 
^th  some  of  the  orthodox  sects.  This  was  also  the  case  with  all  the  promi- 
nent men  in  his  society.  They  showed  very  clearly  that  it  was  not  Univer- 
salism that  they  loved,  but  Mr.  Mitchell,  or  some  of  his  orthodox  or  semi- 
orthodox  views.  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtless  true  that  his  labors 
during  a  space  of  near  forty  years  have  been  attended  with  great  good,  and 
that  something  of  their  influence  still  exists,    I  ou^ht  to  st^te  that  neither 
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he  nor  his  society  was  erer  in  ooiuiection  whh  the  body  of  UniTeraaUsts  in 
the  United  States.  His  society  continued  to  decline  from  1825  perhaps  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  1836.  After  some 
time  the  Rev.  David  Hckering  was  called  to  its  charge,  bat  did  not  receive 
the  co-operation  of  the  society  generally,  and  after  a  year  perhaps  he  re- 
tired, and  the  house  was  for  the  most  part  closed.*'^ 

To  this  admirable  statement  of  the  history  of  Universal- 
ism  in  New  York,  nothing  need  be  added  with  regard  to 
the  period  which  it  covers,  1 770-1 829.  Its  accuracy  is 
beyond  question,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  was  fully  justified  in  his 
criticisms  of  men  and  measures.  Uniyersalism  had  full 
possession  of  his  heart  and  mind ;  his  whole  being  was  de- 
voted to  teaching  and  defending  it,  as  also  to  making  mani- 
fest in  everything  connected  vnth  his  own  life,  its  controlling 
influence.  Like  the  apostle,  he  was  jealous  with  a  godly 
jealousy  of  everything  which  was  dishonestly  or  in  any 
way  unworthily  offered  in  its  name  or  dimmed  its  glorious 
light.  He  accepted  and  loved  it  as  "the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believed,''  and  he  was 
wounded  to  the  heart  by  any  mere  pretense  of  holding  it, 
or  any  bigoted  administration  of  its  glorious  truth  which 
defeated  the  purpose  of  its  proclamation.  Time  has  fully 
justified  his  attitude  and  the  righteous  indignation  which 
flamed  out  of  his  heart  when  he  reflected  on  the  desola- 
tion brought  on  Zion  by  hypocrisy  or  narrow  meanness. 

The  condition  of  Universalism  in  New  York  the  year 
before  Mr.  Sawyer  became  pastor  was  sad  enough.  Rev. 
Abel  C.  Thomas,  who  knew  whereof  he  affirmed,  has  said : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Universalism  touched  bottom 

^  Mr.  Mitchell  died  Aug.  8, 1834.  Mr.  Pickering  assumed  charge  Oct.  11, 1835.  He 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Universalist  denomination  in  1829,  and  affiliated  with  the  Restora- 
tioniats  during  the  period  of  their  distinctive  existence  as  a  sect,  i8s>  to  1841.  As  a  U«U 
tansa  RestorativBiaC  he  was  quite  out  of  hb  pl^ce  in  being  over  a  proBOttooed  TriaitariaB 
UffiTen^list  society  which  could  not  fUlow  the  least  indul^ce  to  Unitariaxi  views.  —  R.  ^, 
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in  January  or  February,  1829,  and  confessedly  it  was  very 
low  one  year  later."  ^  The  sale  of  the  Prince-street  House, 
and  the  breaking  up  and  scattering  of  the  society  early  in 
1829^  —  the  members^  and  those  who  had  associated  with 
them  as  attendants  on  public  worship,  having  become  roost 
unhappily  estranged  from  each  other,  —  left  no  nucleus  for  a 
new  movement.  Years  elapsed  before  soroe  of  the  best 
and  most  active  of  them  had  courage  to  identify  themselves 
with  another  effort  to  establish  Universalism  in  the  city 
where  such  attempts  had  been  so  disastrously  defeated 
heretofore. 

During  the  winter  of  1829,  efforts  led  by  good  men 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  city  to  obtain  a  new 
footing;  but  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Thomas :  "Their  sym- 
bol was  the  flower  of  the  field,  flourishing  and  perishing." 
Mr.  Sawyer  states  in  the  sermon  already  quoted  that : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1829  a  few  friends  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city, 
who  had  never  taken  any  part  in  the  previous  difficulties,  united,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  chapel,  f  onnerly  owned  and  occupied  by  All  Souls  Church 
[^iscopal],  situated  on  the  north  end  of  Grand  St.  at  the  head  of  Division 
St^  and  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Governor  St  It  was  very  small  and 
plain.  The  land  on  which  it  was  reared  was  leased.  Here  a  society  was 
Mganized,  called  the  Grand  St  Universalist  Society.** 

<'  The  church  was  dedicated  as  the  Third  UniversaUst 
Church,  March  8,"  says  Mr.  Thomas,  "The  Olive  Branch," 
a  paper  which  superseded  or  succeeded  "The  Gospel 
Herald/'  originated  by  Mr.  Henry  Fitz,  passed  under  pro- 
prietary as  well  as  editorial  control  of  Mr.  Kneeland  in 
May,  1828.  At  the  close  of  that  year.  Rev.  Theophilus 
Fiske  became  its  owner,  the  name  was  changed  back  to 
"The  Goq)el  Herald,"    "Rev.   Abel   C.   Thomas  being 

^  "  Geatory  af  Uniwidiaai/'  p.  a%. 
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nominally  the  publisher."  Mr.  Fiske,  being  then  the  chief 
mouthpiece  of  what  Universalism  there  was  in  New  York, 
took  charge  of  the  new  movement  in  Grand  Street  while  still 
retaining  a  pastorate  in  Philadelphia.  This,  of  course,  was 
an  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  and  could  not  long  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Thomas  soon  succeeded  Mr.  Fiske.  "  Though 
very  young  at  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer  in  the  sermon 
from  which  I  have  quoted  so  freely,  "he  was  exceedingly 
beloved  and  respected."  Circumstances  connected  with 
his  business  relations  with  Mr.  Fiske  terminated  his  New 
York  pastorate  in  a  few  months,  and  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  became  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause. 

"  The  removal  of  Mr.  Thomas/'  says  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  "  welLnigh  scat- 
tered the  little  flock.  The  writer  was  on  a  visit  to  the  city  about  that  time, 
and  heard  bitter  lamentations  in  Israel.  The  half-dozen  sermons  I 
preached  here  were  numerously  attended,  though  nobody  seemed  to  be- 
lieve that  success  was  possible.  Among  the  ardent  and  undismayed 
friends  to  our  cause  in  those  dark  days,  honorable  mention  should  be 
made  of  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Shirley  and  Downer,  who  staggered  not,  but  be- 
lieved something  could  be  done;  for  which  they  were  willing  to  do  all  in 
their  power.  There  were  others  who  co-operated  with  them,  but  they  were 
the  committee.  The  former,  under  date  of  Dec.  30,  1829,  says :  *  We  have 
been  almost  discouraged,  and  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  un- 
til the  present  time.  ...  If  you  will  be  here  by  April  next,  we  will  im- 
mediately enlarge  the  church  in  Grand  St.,  so  as  to  accommodate  about 
double  the  number  it  now  contains.  We  think  we  shall  have  a  society 
which  will  be  able  to  afford  you  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars.'  This  in- 
vitation I  was  obliged  to  decline,  as  I  had  agreed  to  remove  to  Albany. 
I  received  a  letter  dated  Feb.  24,  1830,  from  Dr.  Downer,  Clerk  of  the  «3d 
Universalist  Society,'  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts,  without 
alteration,  in  order  to  show  what  the  tru£  condition  of  Universalism  was  at 
that  time,  and  what  sort  of  a  preacher  was  wanted : 

"  <  We  are,  at  present,  destitute  of  a  preacher.  Our  real  situation,  sir,  is 
briefly  this :  a  few  friends  of  us  have,  during  the  past  year,  purchased  and 
paid  for  a  house  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  was  to  officiate  until  the  ist  of 
May  next,  on  such  terms  as  we  thought  we  could  comply  with ;  i.e.,  he  said 
we  might  give  him  what  we  could.    We  did  accordingly  do  as  much  for 
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him  as  we  were  able,  yet  for  some  reasons  or  other  best  known  to  himself 
he  has  abandoned  us.  In  the  most  critical  time  for  our  infant  society^ 
when  the  experiment  was  scarcely  commenced,  he  and  Mr.  F.  had  a  rupture, 
which  terminated  in  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers:  to  the  great 
gratification  of  our  enemies  and  the  extreme  grief  and  mortification  of 
our  society.  Thus  you  see,  by  this  conduct,  in  connection  with  other 
things,  our  society  has  very  nearly  received  its  death  blow.  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  enlarging  on  this  subject.  Such  were  the/ir/lr,  and  such  their 
bearing  on  the  society.  Many  who  were  beginning  to  think  favorably  of 
us  have  retired  in  disgust.  Disaifection  and  inaction  have  in  some  degree 
disjoined  and  scattered  the  flock  —  humiliating  indeed,  but  nevertheless 
tru€.  But  there  is  yet  hope,  if  we  can  obtain  some  honest,  steady ^  able,  and 
efficient  man  to  rally  around,  and  preach  for  us,  for  such  compensation  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 

"  *  Much  will  depend  on  the  man  himself.  I  conceive  we  lack  nothing 
but  the  assistance  of  such  a  man,  and  a  little  time,  to  make  of  us  a  large, 
respectable,  and  happy  society.  We  want  some  person  who  will  interest 
himself  in  building  us  up.  We,  in  our  severed  condition,  have  little  to  o£Fer 
of  a  pecuniary  nature.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  Universalism  has 
suffered  much  in  this  city,  and  that  it  will  require  an  effort  to  restore  it 
even  to  respectability.  But  the  fault  is  not  in  the  doctrine.  I  believe  the 
minds  of  people  at  large  were  never  so  well  prepared  to  receive  conviction 
of  its  truth,  and  its  preference  to  the  heart-chilling  doctrines  of  the  self- 
styled  orthodox,  as  at  this  time,  provided  it  can  be  proclaimed  and  advo- 
cated by  proper  men  in  a  suitable  manner.  Stability,  permanency,  and  tone 
must  be  imparted  by  its  advocates.  I  am  requested,  &c.  .  .  .  If  this  be 
impracticable,  please  to  make  known  our  situation  and  wants  to  others. 

"  *  As  it  respects  compensation,  it  is  rather  matter  of  opinion  than  actual 
certainty,  capable  of  great  variation,  by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  es- 
pecially the  character  of  the  man.  But  I  believe  the  least  sum  that  may 
be  within  our  means  will  amount  to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
after  the  first  of  May  next.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  an  answer,  with  your 
opimon  and  advice,  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*'  Being  myself  engaged,  I  commenced  an  intercession  in  behalf  of  Br. 
T.  J.  Sawyer,  whom,  after  considerable  hesitancy  on  account  of  his  inex- 
perience, they  consented  to  employ,  and  he,  as  he  has  often  expressed  it,  be- 
cause he  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  consented  to  settle  with  them.''  ^ 

The  Rev.  B.  B.  Hallock,  writing  of  this  period,  said :  ^  Zion  was  at  that 
time  desolate ;  the  foxes  walked  upon  it ;  the  cloud  of  mercy  was  no  larger 
than  the  hand  of  a  man ;  the  daughter  of  my  people  wept  and  was  discern- 

>  "  History  of  Uniyemlisin  in  New  York,"  "  Christiaa  AmbasHdor/'  April  aa,  1848. 
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filed.  If  the  hemeless  wanderer  should  be  told  that  he  might  build  an 
degvit  h«HHe  if  he  could  wait  for  acorns  to  grow  into  timber  of  which  to 
f«im  k ;  or  oae  may  be  a  mighty  general  if  he  will  wait  till  his  anny  shall 
be  bom  and  grow  afs — it  might  give  one  some  idea  of  the  prospect  of  the 
cause  at  that  time." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  Mr.  Sawyer  began  his  work  with  the  Grand-street 
Society.  "The  day  of  its  prosperity,"  he  said,  "seemed 
to  have  passed^  and  its  most  ardent  friends  were  far  from 
being  sanguine  of  success.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  Society  ft  embraced  all  the  organized  Univer- 
salism  then  in  New  York." 


BEGINNING  OF  HIS  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK,     6 1 


IV. 

MINISTRY  IN  GRAND  STREET, 

Of  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  New  York,  then  having  a 
population  of  202,589,  Mr.  Sawyer  has  left  this  record : 

**  I  at  first  came  to  preach  two  or  three  Sundays,  with  little  or  no  expec- 
tation of  officiating  longer.  But,  quite  contrary  to  my  anticipations,  I 
found  favor  in  their  sight,  and  was  employed  for  one  year.  I  preached  my 
first  sermon  in  New  York  on  the  3d  Sunday  of  April,  1830,  having  come 
into  the  dty  but  the  day  previous. 

**  It  was  extremely  fortunate,  both  for  the  society  and  myself,  that  I 
came  to  New  York ;  fortunate  for  the  society  because  its  only  chance  for 
Ufe  consisted  in  finding  some  young  man  in  the  condition  I  was  then  in, 
without  money,  without  influence  and  reputatiorL  They  had  not  the 
means  to  engage  any  person  otherwise  conditioned ;  and  UniversaHsm  was 
aft  such  an  ebb,  that  no  man  with  a  particle  of  reputation  woidd  have 
risked  himself  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  and  restore  the  waste  places  of 
oar  Zion  here.  It  was  fortunate  for  me,  because  there  was  no  other  place 
in  creation,  I  believe,  where  I  was  wanted,  or  would  have  been  engaged 
I  was  young  in  the  ministry,  quite  without  experience,  and  altogether  too 
moderate  a  man  to  please  the  majority  of  our  societies.  They  covenanted 
to  give  me  I500  for  a  year's  service.  SmaU  as  this  sum  was,  it  was  more 
than  the  society  was  well  able  to  pay ;  and,  on  my  part,  I  believe,  taking 
my  expenses  into  the  account,  it  was  the  best  salary  I  ever  had.  The  con- 
gregation was  small  through  the  whole  year,  though  it  evidently  improved 
somewhat.*' 

He  also  said  on  another  occasion  : 

**  When  I  settled  in  New  York,  in  1830, 1  had  not  a  dozen  sermons  in 
the  world.  Yet  for  years  I  was  required  to  preach  three  times  every  Sab- 
bath, and  for  the  first  four  years  had  few  opportunities  for  exchanges." 

Mr.  Philo  Price,  one  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  most  faithfid  and 
devoted  friends,  of  whose  labors  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
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of   Universalism   in   New  York,  much  will  yet  be  said, 
wrote  concerning  the  Grand-street  place  of  worship  : 

"  It  was  small  and  in  no  way  prepossessing ;  congregations  nsnally  quite 
limited;  and  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  friends  who  could  be 
relied  on  for  any  considerable  aid,  and  these  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
sustaining  and  holding  together  the  little  band.*' 

For  more  than  a  year  things  remained  in  a  dubious  con- 
dition. Mr.  Sawyer  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect. 
He  confessed  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  the  coming  of  better 
days.  Had  another  opening  offered  for  his  services,  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  have  accepted  it.  Fortunately  for 
Universalism  in  New  York,  no  such  opening  appeared. 
After  a  while  he  saw  a  few  faint  rays  of  the  coming  light. 
Feb.  17,  183 1,  he  writes  to  Rev.  Mr.  Balch  : 

**  This  morning  the  sky  is  clear,  the  atmosphere  temperate,  and  I  feel  in 
better  spirits.  I  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  Grand  St, 
Society  for  another  year,  at  a  salary  of  |6oo.  I  have  also  a  prospect  not 
less  gratif3ring  to  you  than  to  myself,  of  pa3ring  off  my  debts.  ...  I  think 
my  society  is  pleased  with  me.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  I  have  more  than 
r«ilized  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  know  I  am  much  indebted  for 
this  success,'*  etc. 

Among  those  who  in  that  day  of  struggle  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Grand-street  Society,  was  one,  who,  though 
then  an  humble  journeyman  printer  was  destined  to  achieve 
greatness  as  an  editor  and  a  politician  of  sagacity  and 
renown.  Horace  Greeley,  in  his  Autobiography,  after 
stating  that  he  had  heard  but  one  Universalist  sermon 
before  coming  to  New  York,  adds : 

**  And  I  was  acqusdnted  with  no  society,  and  no  preacher  of  this  faith, 
prior  to  my  arrival  in  New  York  in  August,  183 1,  when  I  made  my  way,  on 
the  first  Sunday  morning  of  my  sojourn,  to  the  little  chapel  on  Grand  St., 
near  Pitt,  —  about  the  size  of  an  average  country  schoolhouse,  —  where 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  then  quite  young,  ministered  to  a  congregation  of, 
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periiaps,  a  hundred  souls ;  to  ^rhich  congregation  I  soon  afterward  attached 
mjTself ;  remaining  a  member  of  it  until  he  left  the  city.'* 

Under  date  of  Aug.  26,  1831,  Mr.  Sawyer  writes  to 
Mr.  Balch : 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  try  my  fortune  here  a  few  months  longer.  I  fancy  a 
revival  is  coming  about.  Last  evening  we  had  the  first  general  meeting 
the  city  of  New  York  has  afforded  for  the  last  two  years.  It  was  not 
large,  it  is  true,  but  made  up  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  respectable  individuals, 
who  seemed  to  feel  engaged  in  the  cause,  and  to  be  anxious  to  advance  its 
interests.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  gain  the  opinions  of  our 
friends  relative  to  a  proposed  religious  publication  among  us.  The 
*  Herald  *  has  been  defunct  these  five  months.  Mr.  P.  Price,  of  Noiwalk, 
Ct,  a  gentleman  of  unexceptionable  character,  good  talents,  and  by  trade  a 
printer,  and,  withal,  with  |2,ooo  or  13,000  to  invest,  proposes  publishing 
here  a  paper,  to  be  called  *  The  Christian  Messenger.'  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  go." 

Mr.  Price's  account  of  the  steps  taken  in  launching  the 
new  paper  is  interesting  reading,  not  only  for  what  it 
makes  known  of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  that  time,  and 
Mr.  Sawyer's  attitude  and  determination  with  reference 
thereto  ;  but  also  as  revealing  the  impression  which  his 
appearance  made  on  a  man  who  was  asked  to  stake  his  all 
on  what  he  well  knew  was  a  serious  risk.  In  the  "  Uni- 
versalist  Union,"  for  Aug.  2,  1845,  is  a  long  article  from 
Mr.  Price's  pen,  called  forth  by  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Sawyer 
leaving  New  York  for  Clinton.  I  quote  a  portion  of  the 
article : 

**  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  we  were  urgently  desired  to  remove  to 
the  city  and  commence  a  weekly  Journal  in  defense  of  the  Common 
Salvation.  We  had  a  pretty  full  knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  that  had 
previously  beset  our  cause  in  this  city,  and  consequently  treated  the  request 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  We  were  well  settled  in  a  lucrative  business 
—  lucrative,  for  the  country  —  and  it  was  no  slight  task  to  break  away 
from  such  a  situation  and  cast  the  die  upon  an  uncertain  one.  And  we 
endeavored  to  weigh  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings.    Much  of  the  time 
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through  the  summer  of  1 831,  we  spent  in  the  city,  looking  about,  consult- 
ing ¥rith  friends ;  and  especially  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sawyer. 
He  was  but  a  youth,  as  it  were,  in  the  ministry — had  preached  but  about 
six  months  before  he  came  to  the  city,  and  had  been  settled  here  only  a 
year.  The  least  considerate  mind  will  perceive  at  a  glance,  that  much 
depended  upon  our  associates,  in  the  experiment  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
— for,  in  view  of  the  then  existing  circumstances,  and  what  had  previously 
transpired  to  our  cause,  it  was  an  entire  experiment,  and,  as  subsequent 
events  have  proved,  a  most  hazardous  one.  We  had,  then,  a  deep  interest 
in  knowing  and  understanding  thoroughly  our  co-worker  in  the  labor 
proposed.  Earnest  attention  was,  therefore,  given  to  this  point;  and 
although  we  make  little  pretension  as  a  physiognomist,  we  are  enough  of 
one  for  all  practical  purposes,  can  generally  satisfy  oursdves  readily.  We 
did  so  in  this  case ;  and  finally,  on  a  pledge  from  Br.  S.  of  his  hearty  co- 
operation, until  the  experiment  could  be  fully  tested,  we  closed,  or  dis- 
posed of,  a  sure  and  productive  business  in  the  country,  and  embarked  in 
the  publication  of  this  paper,  in  Oct.  1 831. 

"Br.  S.  felt  at  that  time  that  he  could  do  more  good — reach  many 
more  minds  —  through  the  paper,  than  he  possibly  could  from  the  pulpit. 
And  the  result  has  verified  it  all.  He  had  labored  here  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  when  the  paper  was  commenced,  with  little  or  no  apparent  advan- 
tage. He,  at  least,  was  disheartened,  discouraged.  And  he  assured  us, 
that,  unless  we  found  encouragement  to  undertake  the  paper,  he  should 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  society  at  once,  and  leave ;  for  it  was  utterly 
useless  for  him  to  remain  under  the  then  existing  circumstances.  .  .  . 
But  we  need  not  follow  this  history  in  detail  It  is  sufficient  that  for  four- 
teen years  we  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  labored  hand  in  hand 
with  Br.  Sawyer,  and  may  be  presumed  to  know  something  of  the  man. 
That  period  has  brought  with  it  some  dark  and  trying  scenes  to  us  both ; 
but  through  the  whole  he  has  exhibited  himself  the  same  cool,  collected, 
persevering,  and  devoted  friend  of  the  great  cause  of  the  common  salvar 
tion,  living  down  all  opposition,  and  commending  by  precept  and  example 
the  doctrine  of  his  Master  to  every  man's  conscience  with  whom  he  had 
intercourse." 

The  first  number  of  "The  Christian  Messenger,"  an 
eight-page  quarto,  appeared  Oct.  29,  183 1.  It  was  to  be 
published  and  owned  by  Mr.  Price,  and  "  edited  by  T.  J. 
Sawyer  and  P.  Price,"  and  issued  every  Saturday.  Mr. 
Price  occupied  the  first  page  and  a  porticm  of  the  second 
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with  a  statement  of  the  "  mtended  course  of  the  '  Messen- 
ger/ "  and  Mr.  Sawyer  took  up  two-thirds  of  the  editorial 
page  with  an  article  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  inex- 
perience in  the  work  then  begun,  and  that  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  labors  which  the  task  imposes  and  his  de- 
termination to 

**  Most  fully  pledge  himself  to  use  every  exertion  that  a  deep  and 
increasing  love  of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  can  prompt  to  make 
the  *  Messenger '  both  interesting  and  useful*  and  worthy  of  a  liberal  and 
extending  patronage.** 

Happy  in  the  thought  that  a  similarity  of  views  relative 
to  the  most  politic  mode  of  conducting  the  journal,  and  a 
general  harmony  of  religious  sentiment,  exists  between  his 
associate  and  himself,  he  proceeds,  to  set  forth  the  aim  and 
endeavor  of  their  labors.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
extracts  showing  the  manly,  terse,  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage which  he  employed,  and  which  always  characterized 
his  utterances  both  as  editor  and  preacher  : 

**  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  render  the  *  Christian  Messenger'  what  its 
name  purports,  a  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  chief  aim 
will  be  to  present,  illustrate,  and  enforce  its  high  and  holy  doctrines,  and  to 
urge  home  to  the  heart  the  pure  moral  precepts  it  enjoins, —  to  make,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  our  fellow-men  fed  the  inspiring  rdations  they  sustain 
to  their  Father  in  heaven  and  to  one  another,  and  to  prompt  them  to 
corresponding  action  —  to  beget  or  confirm  in  their  hearts  the  pure  faith  of 
our  religion  *  that  works  by  love,*  and  to  awaken  those  hopes  that,  tran- 
scending every  earthly  object,  lay  hold  on  heaven  and  immortality.  We 
would,  if  possible,  be  instrumental  in  making  men  Christians,  in  leading 
them  to  Jesus  as  *the  Saviour  of  the  world,'  and  through  him  to  the 
blessed  *  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.'  We  desire  to  extend,  in  a 
humble  degree,  at  least,  our  views  of  the  character  of  God,  for  on  him  are 
suspended  all  our  hopes  for  the  future,  not  to  say  all  our  present  happi- 
ness.  We  acknowledge  frankly  that  we  love  Universalism, — and  who  that 
has  ever  felt  its  joys  can  do  otherwise  ?  We  expect,  we  ask  for,  no  better 
faith.  It  embraces  all  that  the  most  benevolent  feelings  of  the  Christian's 
d^ait  could  prompt  him  to  defire,  and  we  turn  with  delight  from  the  hope* 
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lessness  of  the  skeptic  and  the  scarce  less  satisfactory  expectations  of  the 
limitarian,  to  the  glorious  prospects  held  out  by  our  own  faith,  so  cheering 
to  man  and  so  worthy  the  character  of  God. 

**  Unpopular  as  our  faith  now  b,  calumniated  and  abused,  we  entertain 
no  doubts  of  its  final  triumph.  We  believe  there  is  a  mightiness  in 
simple  truth  that  must  ultimately  overcome  every  obstacle  which  passion 
or  prejudice  may  raise  to  retard  its  progress.  We  believe  there  is  a  divine 
power  accompanying  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  notvrithstanding 
human  depravity  and  human  pride,  will  win  its  way  silently  to  the  heart, 
and  there  will  bring  forth  its  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace.  .  .  .  We 
desire  to  commend  it  to  all,  and  we  sincerely  pray  that  we  may  always 
manifest  its  spirit. 

**In  doing  this,  however,  we  shall  make  no  compromise  with  error, 
either  in  opinion  or  practice.  We  shall  not  close  our  lips  while  we  hear 
the  character  of  our  Father  and  our  God  traduced,  however  loud  may  be 
the  professions  of  his  traducers,  either  of  reverence  to  him  or  love  to  his 
children.  Nor  shall  we  sit  in  silence  while  we  observe  in  community 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  religion.  We  are  aware, 
that  in  reprobating,  as  we  must,  the  measures  adopted  by  several  sects  of 
limitarians  to  create  fanatical  excitements  and  produce  what  are  falsely 
called  revivals  of  religion,  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  the  odium  and 
settled  displeasure  of  the  leaders  and  their  adherents  in  these  scenes  of 
infatuation.  Be  it  so.  We  are  no  enemies  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but 
we  are  conscientiously  and  vitally  opposed  to  that  which  too  often  passes 
for  religion.  We  love  the  Gospel,  and  shall  endeavor  to  defend  it,  as  wdl 
against  its  pretended  friends  as  its  avowed  enemies.  We  trust,  then,  that 
while  we  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  we  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  our  exertions  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  diffuse  its  hopes,  or 
manifest  its  spirit." 

In  another  article  in  the  same  issue,  announcement  is 
made  that  the  word  "  Orthodox  *'  will  not  be  used  by  the 
editors  "as  the  distinctive  name  of  any  of  the  popular 
sects  of  Christians  in  our  country.'*  Four  valid  reasons 
are  given  by  Mr.  Sawyer  for  this  determination:  The 
word  is  properly  an  adjective,  and  not  a  noun ;  or,  if  used 
as  a  noun,  signifies  "  one  who  possesses  a  sound  faith,  or 
believes  in  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  scriptures."  It 
Cannot,  therefore,  be  conscientiously  appropriated  to  thos^ 
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who,  the  editors  sincerely  think,  have  made  very  wide 
departures  from  sound  faith  and  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Revelation.  It  is  a  word,  too,  that  conveys  a  different 
meaning  in  almost  every  country,  and  often  in  every  age. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  it  means  the  Roman  Catholic ;  in 
Russia,  the  Greek ;  in  England,  the  Episcopalian.  Not 
long  ago  it  meant  Calvinism  ;  now  it  means  Arminianism, 
which  but  recently  was  denounced  as  the  rankest  heresy. 
Nor  is  it  used  with  sufficient  definiteness  by  Universalists, 
sometimes  being  made  to  embrace  all  who  believe  in  end- 
less misery,  and  sometimes  only  the  leading  sect  in  a  par- 
ticular region  or  community.  It  has  also  become  so  much 
hackneyed  that  many  Christians  of  other  denominations 
feel  that  we  use  it  rather  in  reproach  or  derision  than  in 
sincerity  or  complaisance.  There  is  a  better  word  in  which 
the  difference  between  Universalists  and  others  can  be 
expressed.  We  are  called  Universalists  because  we  believe 
in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men.  Our  religious  opponents, 
those  who  reject  this  opinion  and  believe  in  only  a  partial 
salvation,  we  shall  call  limitarians.  The  name  is  appro- 
priate, and  suggests  none  of  the  difficulties  which  attach  to 
Orthodox,  Correspondents  are  therefore  requested  to  fol- 
low the  rule  established  by  the  editors  for  themselves.  If 
any  one  believes  in  a  limited  salvation  he  certainly  cannot 
take  umbrage  that  we  should  call  him  a  limitarian.  Let 
things  go  by  their  right  names,  but  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
about  words.  We  are  Universalists^  and  are  proud  of  so 
honorable  an  appellation. 

So  "The  Christian  Messenger"  was  launched  on  a 
voyage  of  faith  and  love  not  yet  ended,  as  it  still  lives,  — 
having  passed  through  several  hands,  and  been  variously 
naipedj  —  as  "Th^  UnivQrsalist  L^er."    Always  a  power 
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for  good,  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  oi  special  service  to  our 
cause  during  Mr.  Sawyer's  ministry  in  New  York,  fully 
justifying  his  judgment  concerning  the  necessity  of  having 
a  denominational  organ,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  the  growing  city. 

Affairs  in  the  Grand-street  Church  were  not  as  prosper- 
ous as  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf  by  the  zealous 
young  preacher  were  expected  to  produce.  The  attend- 
ance fluctuated,  and  the  revenue  was  far  from  sufficient  for 
meeting  the  inevitable  expenses.  Confidence  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  movement  was  wholly  wanting  in  a  large 
number  who  had  hitherto  been  identified  with  former 
efforts,  and  who  still  claimed  to  be  Universalists ;  and  was 
sadly  tried  by  the  faithful  few. 

In  a  pungent  article,  the  third  of  a  series  on  Public 
Worship,  published  in  the  "Messenger,"  Mr.  Sawyer  re- 
marks : 

"  It  may  be  said,  we  think  without  danger  of  contradiction,  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Universalists  in  the  city  of  New  York  statedly  attend 
and  support  the  popular  limitarian  churches.  In  other  words,  they  give 
their  influence  and  their  money  to  build  up  and  advance  the  interests  of 
doctrines  which  in  their  hearts  they  believe y^/r^,  alike  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  God,  and  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  not  our 
present  business  to  inquire  into  the  moral  character  of  this  conduct,  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  if  Universalism  is  worth  belirtnngj  it  is 
also  worth  supporting.  Besides  this  large  portion  who  are  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  popular  error,  as  we  and  they  themselves  believe,  no  inconsid- 
erable number  of  well-known  Universalists  are  the  regular  attendants  and 
supporters  of  the  two  Unitarian  churches  in  this  city.  With  respect  to 
them  we  have  less  to  say.  We  are  as  decidedly  as  Unitarian  in  our  senti- 
ments as  any,  and  to  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Unitarian  denomination 
we  have  few  objections.  But  still  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  Uni- 
tarians are  not  Universalists.  They  generally  observe  an  extreme  caution 
against  avowing  our  distinguishing  sentiment.  Now  we  take  it  upon  us  to 
judge  no  man's  conscience,  but  the  case  seems  clear  that  if  they  are  not 
y  niversalists,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  support  of  Univers^ists ;  and  ^ 
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they  are,  and  are  still  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  it,  they  do  not  deserve  our 
support.  We  may  also  suggest  to  those  interested  in  these  remarks,  that 
the  question  relative  to  the  character  of  God,  is  far  more  important  than  that 
which  merely  concerns  his  unity, 

"But  we  may  return  and  again  ask  what  UniversaHsts  are  doing  for 
themselves,  for  the  building  up  and  extension  of  their  own  glorious  faith. 
We  need  only  look  about  us  for  the  answer.  We  are  doing  nothing,  or 
very  little  indeed,  compared  with  what  is  in  our  power.  If  not  lending  our 
influence  and  money  to  the  support  of  other  sects,  but  too  many  of  us  are 
useless  to  our  own.  We  may  be  told,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no  convenient 
place  of  public  worship — that  if  we  had  a  large  and  respectable  church 
centrally  located,  they  would  attend  with  pleasure,  and  should  be  happy 
in  doing  whatever  is  in  their  power  for  the  advancement  of  Universal- 
ism.  We  do  not  doubt  thdr  word,  but  beg  leave  merely  to  ask  them,  how 
long  they  suppose  it  would  be  before  this  state  of  things  could  be  brought 
about  if  all  UniversaHsts  should  act  on  their  own  principles  and  do  nothing, 
but  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  opponents  till  all  was  done  for  them.  One 
truth  is  clear.  We  may  give  our  money  as  long  as  we  please  to  other 
denominations,  but  we  may  rest  assured  they  never  will  build  us  the 
church  we  want,  or  aid  us  a  farthing  in  that  or  any  other  object  that 
interests  UniversaHsts. " 

The  conclusion  reached  at  the  close  of  the  article,  and 
on  which  the  editor  and  pastor  soon  put  forth  a  success- 
ful effort,  demonstrating  that  his  faith  was  shown  by  his 
works,  was  thus  expressed  : 

*'That  UniversaHsts  need  a  church,  centrally  located,  of  large  dimen- 
aons  and  respectable  style  —  that  UniversaHsts  are  able  to  bnOd  such  an 
edifice — and  that  they  are  also  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  it.*' 

The  faithful  few,  however,  who  almost  against  hope 
stood  together  in  the  Grand-street  Church,  were  brave  and 
true.  Their  numbers  were  small  indeed,  but  they  never 
flinched  from  duty,  they  shirked  no  responsibility  involved  in 
supporting  their  organization.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer, 
in  a  sermon  preached  m  1834,  "the  number  of  members 
at  that  time  was  twelve."  Their  heroism  and  patience, 
their  cheerful  acceptance  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  exhorta- 
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tion  of  their  pastor,  "Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good 
courage,"  attested  that  they  were  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  faith.  Struggling  through  the  first  year  they  entered 
on  the  second ;  "  but,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  "  small  as  their 
current  expenses  were,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
anticipating  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  future  in  order  to 
liquidate  them. 

**  There  is  one  circumstance/*  he  adds,  **  which  I  here  feel  it  my  duty  to 
mention.  And  that  is  the  great  punctuality  observed  by  the  members  of 
the  society  in  attending  the  public  services  of  the  church.  I  could  men- 
tion individuals,  some  of  whom  I  now  see  before  me,  who  for  the  space  of 
two  years  during  which  we  occupied  the  Grand  St  Chapel,  were  scarcely 
absent  a  single  Sabbath.  Whether  others  were  there  or  not,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  friends,  the  members  of  the  society,  in  thdr  seats, 
and  that  alone  was  encouragement ;  and  that  alone,  I  may  add,  was  an  im. 
portant  means  of  our  prosperity.  A  doud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand — a 
wind  that  would  flutter  the  feather  of  a  lady's  hat  —  a  few  drops  of  rain  — 
nay,  unpleasant  weather  in  its  various  forms,  did  not  frighten  them  from 
the  church.  I  could  even  mention  some  ladies  who  have  walked  six  miles 
to  and  from  church  from  month  to  month.  With  such  a  commendable 
zeal,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  the  society  could  not  but  prosper." 

To  the  establishment  of  "The  Christian  Messenger," 
with  at  first  only  three  hundred  subscribers,  but  now  well 
patronized,  no  small  share  of  prosperity  was  due.  "  In  the 
providence  of  God  it  has  been  the  means  of  wide-spread 
and  lasting  good.  Through  it  we  have  been  able  not  only 
to  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  also  to  defend  that 
truth  from  the  gross  attacks  of  our  opposers." 

But  Mr.  Sawyer's  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
church,  nor  limited  by  the  additional  activity  necessary  in 
his  responsibility  and  attention  to  the  duties  devolving  on 
him  as  editor.  He  was  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and 
sought  out  and  entered  any  opening  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  places  adjacent  to  the  city.     Brooklyn  fur- 
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nished  such  a  field ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate 
at  Grand  Street,  he  began  services  there  in  a  school- 
house  in  Concord  Street,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  Universalist  Society, 
Feb.  27,  1832.  He  also  preached  occasionally  at  Jersey 
City,  and  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  organizations  were 
longer  deferred,  but  to  which  his  labors  contributed  a  large 
measure  of  possibility,  and  were  instrumental  in  securing 
ultimate  success.  His  life  was  crowded  with  labors  in 
the  cause  which  he  loved  better  than  life. 
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COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE. 

We  go  back  now  a  few  months  in  this  narrative  to 
notice  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  Mr.  Sawyer's  life,  — 
his  courtship  and  marriage.  We  have  his  own  authority 
for  exercising  and  gratifying,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  a 
very  natural  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  acquaintance,  court- 
ship, and  marriage  of  those  who  feel  that  they  were  bom 
for  each  other. 

When,  in  writing  the  memoir  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith, 
Mr.  Sawyer  came  to  this  point  in  the  life  of  that  emi- 
nently great  and  good  man,  it  was  a  soiu-ce  of  no  little 
sorrow  to  him  that  all  that  he  could  leain  of  the  event 
was  the  fact  that  the  marriage  took  place.  In  his  inimi« 
table  manner,  he  said  : 

"  It  would  please  a  part  of  my  readere,  I  am  sure,  and  would  please 
me  also,  if  I  could  give  some  account  of  Us  courtslup,  and  enter  a  little 
into  that  woild  of  young  affection  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  exists, 
even  if  it  be  hid,  in  every  human  bosom.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  almost  all,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  age,  take  an  unaccountable  interest  in  a  story  of  love.  There  is 
something  so  natural  and  bewitching  in  it,  something  that  appeals  so  irre- 
sistibly to  the  human  heart,  that  we  listen,  well  pleased,  to  it,  even  while 
we  laugh  at  both  it  and  ourselves.  I  shall  therefore  make  the  profound 
remark,  —  which  I  hope  somebody  will  hereafter  quote  to  my  honor,  as  a 
proof  of  my  accurate  observation  upon  human  nature,  —  that  it  is  a  paxt 
of  our  destiny  to  fall  in  love.  I  doubt,  even,  if  any  one  ever  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  without  finding  his  heart  more  or  less  scarred  by  the 
shafts  of  the  cruel  archer;  and  to  grow  up  to  manhood  without  suffering 
from  such  attacks  is,  I  hold,  quite  impossible.  Some  may  have  done  so, 
nevertheless,  but  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  if  any  such  beings  ever  existed, 
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they  must  have  been  so  unlike  myself  —  I  do  not  Unsh  to  confess  it  — 
that  I  should  regard  them  as  destitute  of  one  element,  at  least,  of  a  true 
humanity.  Nothing  would  please  me  better,  therefore,  as  nothing  would 
help  me  to  a  truer  view  of  his  character,  than  to  give  a  little  history  of  this 
interesting  part  of  his  life.  A  letter  relating  to  this  subject,  a  few  memo- 
randa, some  piquant  allusions,  would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  me  in 
this  portion  of  my  work ;  and  it  vexes  me  beyond  measure  that  I  have  not, 
and  cannot  find,  a  single  line,  a  single  syllable.  .  .  .  There  is  a  terrible 
hiatus  in  his  history  here.  AU  that  I  know  is  the  simple  fact,  —  which 
everybody  acquainted  with  him  knows  also, — that  he  married,  and  mar- 
ried—  as  every  man  of  prudence  should  —  a  young  woman  of  spotless 
character,  of  strong  common  sense,  of  a  cultivated  mind  for  young  women 
of  that  day,  and  possessed  of  those  many  home  virtues  which  render  a 
woman,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  Scripture  phrase, '  a  help  meet '  for 
man.  ...  I  am  only  informed  that  when  his  attentions  to  Miss  Stillman 
were  commenced,  their  design  was  immediately  explained,  and  the  business 
urged  forward,  with  commendable  zeal,  to  its  consummation;  for  he 
thought  that  Hhe  courtship  of  all  ministers  should  be  short.'  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  was  practical  wisdom  in  this.  .  .  .  When  a  young  man  finds 
himself  ready  to  assume  the  marriage  relation,  it  is  time  for  him  to  take  the 
initiative  steps  towards  that  state,  and  not  before.** 

When  I  was  a  student  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  in  1848,  the 
material  for  the  history  of  his  courtship  could  have  been 
obtained ;  for  I  remember  an  occasion  in  which  his  daugh- 
ter, Gertrude,  came  into  the  room  where  her  father  and 
mother  and  myself  were,  and  in  great  glee  unfolded  a 
letter,  then  yellow  with  age,  and  began  to  read  aloud, 
"  My  dear  Thomas."  The  doctor,  quite  undisturbed,  went 
on  with  his  conversation  with  regard  to  some  of  my 
studies ;  but  Mrs.  Sawyer  sprang  from  her  chair  and  de- 
manded the  instant  surrender  of  the  letter.  It  was  given 
up  by  the  dutiful  girl,  but  not  until  she  had  time  to  say, 
"  Mr.  Eddy,  this  is  one  of  mother's  love-letters  to  father, 
and  there  are  more  of  them,  and  of  his  to  her.  Isn't  it 
funny  that  she  should  have  ever  called  my  father  *My  dear 
Thomas '  ? "     It  was  a  matter  of  great  merriment  to  her, 
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and  her  laughter  over  it  was  long,  and  became  contagious 
with  all  except  the  doctor,  who  turning  to  her,  with  feigned 
sternness,  suggested  that  she  leave  the  room,  and  added, 
"  When  you  are  old  enough  to  have  a  beau,  you  will  proba- 
bly have  more  sense  about  such  matters  than  you  have 
now."  On  her  withdrawal,  he  indulged  in  a  little  quiet 
laughter,  and  then  reminded  Mrs.  Sawyer  that  those  letters 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  children's  reach !  Either  then, 
or  since,  they  were  destroyed ;  and  the  sole  depository  of 
the  romance  of  the  courtship  of  this  well-mated  couple, 
is  a  little  memorandum  book,  in  which  the  young  lover 
dropped  into  rhyme  in  expressing  the  ardor  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  in  which  he  copied  a  little  poem  of  hers  on  the 
same  theme.  His  sentiments  were  lofty,  highly  appro- 
priate, too,  to  the  occasion,  but  the  form  of  their  expres- 
sion would  hardly  bear  criticism  as  poetry.  Hers,  of 
course,  were  as  lofty  and  appropriate  in  sentiment,  and 
most  musical  in  their  rhythm.  I  do  not  reproduce  them 
here,  for  they  are  but  the  repetition  of  illustrations  of  that 
great  "touch  of  nature,"  which  soon  or  late  in  human  ex- 
perience "makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Mr.  Sawyer  first  met  Miss  Caroline  M.  Fisher  in  the  fall 
of  1830.  His  friend.  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  was  at  that  time 
pastor  of  the  "Newton  and  Watertown  Universalist 
Church,"  of  which  Miss  Fisher's  mother  was  a  member. 
During  a  visit  to  Mr.  Balch  at  the  date  just  mentioned, 
Mr.  Sawyer  was,  we  may  presume,  introduced  by  the 
former  to  Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  family.  In  a  letter  written 
with  reference  to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Mr.  Sawyer's 
Ordination,  Mr.  Balch,  after  recalling  the  former's  settle- 
ment in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1830,  recollected  also, 
"  how  the  next  fall  a  young  man  was  seen  winding  his  way 
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up  a  tall  elm-tree  on  Nonantum  Hill,  with  a  lady  behind 
him,  to  a  rude  observatory  in  the  top,  where  they  had  a 
view  of  Boston,  a  wide  outlook  over  the  world,  and  their 
first  thoughts  of  together  trying  to  find  a  way  through  it." 

In  June,  1 831,  he  was  in  Boston,  a  visitor  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  "  Boston  Association,"  and  a  guest  of  Mrs. 
Fisher's  at  Newton,  where,  doubtless,  the  wooing  brought 
about  the  engagement  in  marriage. 

In  August,  183 1,  Mr.  Sawyer  writes  to  his  college  chum, 
Daniel  Roberts : 

"  'Tis  trne,  cham.  One  of  the  fair  of  Massachusetts  has  fairly  caught 
Tom  Sawyer.  She  is  a  fisher  of  men,  —  of  one  man  at  least.  Yes,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  or  better,  the  GorcUan  knot  is  to  be  tied  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  October  with  his  frosts  will  hardly  have  made  his  appear- 
ance, in  all  probability,  before  I  shall  be  one  of  the  young  married  who 
were  excepted  by  the  Jewish  la¥rs  from  bearing  arms.  Can  ye  divine  the 
reason  ?  Without  joking,  though,  chum,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  God 
willing.  Near  a  year  since  I  met  with  a  tall,  plain-looking  girl  in  Massa- 
chusetts, who  rather  pleased  me  because  she  had,  or  I  thought  she  had,  an 
amiable  disposition,  a  virtuous  heart,  and  withal  a  sound  head.  She  has 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  advantages  except  what  she  derived  from  a  good 
library  and  a  bachelor  uncle,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  oddest  moital  on 
earth.  Scott  has  given  his  prototype  in  one  of  his  novels.  I  have  forgot- 
ten which.  She  has  read  much,  is  familiar  with  French,  and,  besides,  has 
thought  some,  I  mean  for  a  girl  of  twenty — that  is  her  age  —  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  farmer's  family,  etc.  Well,  such  a  body  I  am  about  taking 
for  a  wife.  What  is  the  most  singular  circumstance  of  the  whole,  chum,  is 
I  fancy  I  lave  her — don't  laugh,  you  blockhead — you  are  as  cold  as  Methu- 
selah,—  and  she  pretends  to  love  me  back  again.  Now,  of  all  things,  this 
to  me  is  the  strangest.  That  we  should  have  a  kind  of  liking  for  the  fair 
sex  is  not  absolutely  unaccountable,  because  they  seem  to  us  rather  pretty 
creatures ;  but  how  it  happens  that  they  should  ever  fancy  a  gentleman  is 
more  than  I  can  explain  without  resorting  to  the  principle  of  *  innate 
attraction,'  moral  magnetism,  or  something  of  the  kind.'* 

This  is  all  that  can  be  ascertained  about  the  courtship. 
The  marriage  took  place  at  Newton,  Sept.  21,  183 1,  the 
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Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner  of  Cambridgeport  officiating. 
Mr.  Sawyer  often  said,  that,  after  arriving  at  Newton  he 
very  nearly  despaired  of  being  married,  as  he  rode  all  over 
the  country  before  he  could  find  a  Universalist  minister  at 
home,  or  one  whose  engagements  would  permit  his  being 
present  to  perform  the  service. 

Caroline  Mehitable  Fisher,  daughter  of  Jesse  and 
Anna  (Kenrick)  Fisher,  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  December,  1812.  Of  her  paternal  ances- 
tors I  have  no  knowledge.  On  the  maternal  side  she 
traced  relationship  to  some  of  the  old  historic  families  of 
New  England,  —  the  Gores,  Danas,  Gridleys,  Foxcrofts, 
and  Kenricks.  Among  her  ancestry  in  Old  England  was 
a  banner  bearer,  who  accompanied  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
on  his  first  crusade  to  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  and  who,  on  his  return,  in  gratitude 
for  his  safety  built  a  church,  in  whose  ruined  aisle  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  good  knight  lying  upon  his  tomb, 
his  name  and  deeds  chiseled  in  the  escutcheon  above  his 
head,  may  still  be  seen.  She  also  inherited  the  blood  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  John  Kenrick, 
in  whose  house  she  was  brought  up,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Her  maternal  great- 
grandmother  was  Mehitable  (Foxcroft)  Meriam,  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Meriam,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newton,  and 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ministers  of  Boston  and  of  New  England.  Her 
grandmother  was  also  named  Mehitable ;  hence,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Foxcroft  blood,  the  Mehitable  in  her  own 
name. 
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Her  grandfather  Kenrick  was  a  thrifty  man,  generous 
in  the  use  of  his  means,  the  founder  of  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  his  native  Newton,  and  a  man  of  brave 
and  genuine  philanthropic  spirit.  He  was  a  leading  and 
prominent  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  Ameri- 
can slavery,  and  gave  largely  for  the  success  of  the  work 
of  Garrison  and  others  in  the  early  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject. Mrs.  Sawyer  often  proudly  said,  "  I  sucked  in  this 
abhorred  heresy  with  my  mother's  milk."  In  this  atmos- 
phere of  Christian  philanthropy,  kindness,  generosity,  and 
refinement  her  maiden  years  were  passed. 

The  following  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  on  the  tombstone  of  her  grandsire,  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  work's  sake : 

JOHN  KENRICK,  Esq. 

Aged  77  Ykars. 

He  was  laborious,  honest,  and  fragaL 

Though  possessed  of  wealth, 

He  loved  not  money,  but  loved  his  fellow  men ; 

Rigidly  sparing  in  self-indulgence,  but  bountiful  to  others. 

He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  need^  and  unfortunate ; 

To  the  funds  for  the  poor  of  this  his  native  town, 

And  to  benevolent  societies  and  Christian  charities  everywhere. 

To  the  temperance  reformation  he  was  an  efficient  and  devoted  friend. 

Early  impressed  with  the  unlawfulness,  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  Slavery, 

And  its  peculiar  incompatibility  with  republican  government. 

He  strove  long  and  unassisted  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  the  subject : 

He  wrote  often  and  persuasively  for  the  press ; 

He  republished  gratuitously  the  writings  0/  others ; 

And  if  there  had  been  **ten"  like  him  in  these  States, 

The  stain  of  slavery  would  not  have  darkened  another  Star 

In  the  North  American  Constellation. 

A  forerunner  of  Abolition,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor 

To  the  first  Society  formed  for  that  object  in  our  country, 

And  (Ued  its  presiding  officer. 

He  believed  that  goodness  consists  in  doing  good, 

And  that  the  truest  homage  to  Almiehty  God 

Is  a  reverent  imitation  of  his  blessed  works. 

He  was  bom  November  6,  1755, 

And  died  March  28,  1833. 

His  grateful  children  have  placed  this  marble  over  his  remains. 
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In"  several  ways  Caroline  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
cocious child,  for  her  memory  was  remarkable,  and  her 
mental  development  exceptionally  rapid.  Her  childhood 
experience  in  Sunday  school  was  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  transition  period  of  that  institution,  when  it  was  drop- 
ping its  secular  character  and  becoming  the  medium  of 
religious  instruction.  At  that  time  the  committing  to 
memory  of  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Watts*  hymns, 
covered  all  the  requirements ;  and  rank  in  the  class  was 
determined  by  the  number  of  chapters  and  hymns  which 
the  scholar  could  recite.  At  eight  years  of  age  she 
attended  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  near  her  home,  and 
her  teacher  used  to  tell  this  story  of  the  child's  wonderful 
memory.     In  answer  to  the  question  one  Sunday : 

<*  Well,  little  curly-head,  what  have  you  for  a  lesson  this  morning  ? "  the 
prompt  reply  came :  «  I  have  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Mark."  Recalling 
the  incident  years  after,  the  teacher  said  :  "  That  little  girl  of  eight  years 
recited  the  eight  chapters  without  missing  a  word,  and  at  another  time  the 
119th  Psalm,  at  one  bout,  without  a  word  of  prompting  1  Nor  was  it  a 
Poll  parrot  recitation,  for  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  showed  that  she 
appreciated  the  spirit  of  what  she  had  learned." 

Juvenile  books,  now  so  accessible  to  all  children,  were 
unknown  in  her  childhood,  and  only  solid  reading  was 
possible.  In  a  sketch  of  her  life,  published  in  "Our 
Woman  Workers,"  we  have  this  with  regard  to  her  perusal 
of  such  books : 

*<  Soon  we  learn  of  her  standing  on  tip-toe  at  a  bureau,  when  her  chin 
just  rested  upon  the  drawer,  in  which  was  carefully  put  away  an  elegantly 
bound  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  belonged  to  her  invalid  uncle.  Her 
eyes,  through  her  mother's  kindness,  had  feasted  on  the  external  beauty 
of  the  book,  and  she  had  also  received  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  old  enough  she  could  read  it ;  for  the  good  mother  believed,  as  many 
another  mother  has,  that  she  was  her  child's  intellectual  purveyor,  and 
undeiBtood  the  compass  of  her  brain,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  fuel  it  needed 
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for  nourishment  and  life.  Not  so  with  the  child ;  her  whole  being  craved 
something  that  would  help  her  to  converse  intelligently  with  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  and  with  human  hearts.  And  so  we  cannot  blame  her  that 
her  reading  of  Shakespeare  was  surreptitiously  indulged,  but  recall  the 
perplexities  she  must  have  encountered  in  reading  that  enormous  book 
on  tip-toe,  patiently  turning  leaf  by  leaf  without  even  removing  the  book 
from  the  drawer.  Surreptitiously  she  thought  she  was  breaking  the 
promise  given  her  mother ;  but,  in  fact,  she  was  watched  by  the  delighted 
eyes  of  her  learned  unde.  She  said  to  a  friend :  *  I  knew  I  was  wickedly 
breaking  a  promise  not  to  read  it  until  I  was  older,  but  the  temptation  was 
too  great,  and  my  hunger  grew  by  what  it  fed  on ;  and  my  disobedient  act 
continued  until  I  completed  the  last  volume.'  After  that  intellectual  feat 
Caroline  was  not  restricted  in  reading  material.  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  (which  she  says  was  even  more  fascinating  than  Shakespeare), 
Plutarch's  '  Lives,'  and  Hume's  and  Smollett*s  History  of  En^and  were 
devoured.  This  was  heavy  reading  for  a  child  not  ten  years  of  age ;  but 
not  once  did  she  flinch  until  the  task  was  completed,  swallowing  also,  at 
intervals,  every  other  book  attainable." 

The  same  sketch  also  furnishes  this : 

**  We  next  hear  of  Caroline  at  school,  where  *  noonings '  brought  great 
delight  to  the  children ;  for  as  soon  as  the  lunch  baskets  were  emptied,  she 
would  mount  one  of  the  benches,  and  the  children  would  gather  around 
with  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed  wonder  and  delight,  to  listen  to  her 
improvised  stories  of  the  improbable  and  absurd  doings  of  knights  and 
ladies,  fairies  and  hobgoblins,  with  which  she  regaled  herself  as  well  as 
them.  This  continued  until  the  uncle  removed  her  from  the  meager 
advantages  of  a  country  school  to  his  own  supervision." 

This  invalid  uncle,  Enoch  B.  Kenrick,  whose  life  was 
spent  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  was  the  companion 
of  her  youth  and  her  principal  educator.  To  his  leisure 
for  instructing  her,  his  rich  literary  endowment,  and  his 
early  discovery  of  her  tastes  and  aspirations,  she  always 
confessed  her  indebtedness  for  the  incitement  and  help 
which  had  made  study  and  literary  effort  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  her  life.  Together,  hand  in  hand,  they 
rambled  over  hill  and  dale  and  roamed  in  the  woods,  ''in 
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their  never-wearying  botanical  and  geological  researches." 
Nor  were  these  out-door  excursions  less  delightful  than 
were  the  long  winter  evenings  when  they  bent  over  their 
books  in  the  study  of  languages,  history,  poetry,  moral 
and  physical  sciences ;  or  when  she  aided  him  in 

"  Classifying  and  arranging  an  ezten^ve  herbarium  of  the  five  hundred 
wild  plants  of  New  England  growing  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of 
Boston,  which  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  at  their  special  request,  through  the 
bolicitations  of  Professor  Nuttall,  of  Harvard  University,  he  prepared  for 
the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  EcUnburgh,  Scotland.  She  remembered, 
too,  how  proud  she  was  of  him  when  the  handsome  acknowledgment  of 
his  royal  contribution  to  botanical  science  came  back  to  him.  She  felt 
that  much  as  she  loved  and  admired  him  she  never  fully  appreciated  what 
she  owed  to  him  and  his  teachings  till  it  was  too  late,  and  death  had  raised 
the  barrier  between  them  which  nothing  can  pass  and  live." 

She  began  to  write,  but  with  no  thought  of  the  publica- 
tion of  her  effusions,  before  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Some  one,  taken  into  her  confidence  and  allowed  to  read 
her  verses,  unbeknown  to  her,  made  a  copy  of  one  of  her 
poems  and  sent  it  to  the  "Boston  Evening  Gazette," 
where  it  was  published,  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  sent 
to  her  by  mail.  Opening  it  in  quite  an  unconcerned  man- 
ner, and  scanning  its  contents,  she  was  greatly  astonished 
by  recognizing  one  of  her  poems  in  print.  I  have  before 
me  an  old-fashioned  copy-book  which  she  fashioned  into 
a  scrap-book,  and  in  it  inserted  such  printed  copies  of  the 
poems  written  by  her  prior  to  and  including  July,  1831, 
as  had  appeared  in  the  papers.  Some  of  them  have  been 
removed ;  but  the  first  and  the  last,  and  several  of  inter- 
vening dates,  remain.  The  first  thus  preserved  is  without 
date,  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  one 
printed  without  her  consent.  It  is  prefaced  with  a  brief 
explanation,  and  is  as  follows  : 
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**  Stans^s. 

'*  A  short  time  since,  in  the  course  of  a  morning  walk,  I  encoontered 
the  boy  Cupid.  Feeling  rather  lonely,  I  invited  him  to  walk  home  with 
me  and  pay  me  a  visit ;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  a  while  ap- 
peared contented  with  lus  situation.  But  I  soon  found,  that,  like  groum  up 
boysy  he  lacked  discretion,  and  was  fond  of  roving.  I  therefore,  to  prevent 
lus  taking  French  leavt^  tied  him,  and  in  a  half-pleased,  half-angry  mood, 
addressed  the  following  lines  to  him : 

*'  You  need  not  stand,  — you  naughty  boy  I 
With  such  a  sullen  brow  — 
Bfischief  has  been  your  only  joy 
From  Jacob's  time  till  now. 

"  You  need  not  stamp  —  *tis  all  in  vain, 
Yon  cannot  get  away ; 
111  bind  you  vnth  a  goitUn  chain. 
Then  youll  be  glad  to  stay. 

**  111  lend  —  if  you'll  not  make  a  din — 
Your  tiny  form  to  deck. 
The  pretty  key  I  use  to  pin 
My  ribbon  round  my  neck. 

•«  But  that  —  don't  let  it  be  forgot  — 
Is  precious  in  my  eyes. 

For  P asked  me  if  it  were  not 

The  key  of  Paradise. 

«« You'd  never  guess  what  made  him  ask  I 
Why,  child  I  he  deem'd  that  I 
T'  assist  St  Peter  at  his  task. 
The  keys  awhile  should  ply  1 

**  Should  I  ^  and  Peter  hesitate 
(Remembering  some  slight  sin), 
T*  admit  him  when  he  keeps  the  gate^ 
Why /win  let  him  in. 

**  Therefore,  you  roguish  child  1  the  key 
Which  you've  so  cheaply  earned, — 
When  you  have  done  with  it,  must  be-^ 
Remember,  boy !  — returned." 
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Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing,  she  began 
to  contribute,  also,  to  the  "  Burlington  Sentinel,"  signing 
her  poems  in  both  papers  with  the  nam  de  plume  "  Mar- 
pcssa."     One  of  her  latest  poems  in  the  "  Sentinel"  was : 

<<To  A  FUXND  WITH  A  ROSB  CALLED  *ThX  ThORNLXSS  RoSX.' 

"A  plant  With  foHage  rich  and  green, 
I  saw  one  early  mom : 
I  stoop'd  and  mid  its  leaves  espied 
A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

I  pluck'd  it,  for  a  fairer  flower 

Ne'er  met  the  eye  of  mom ; 
And  rardy  in  this  world  we  find 

A  rose  without  a  thom  I 

Oh  t  love  may  wave  his  airy  wing 

And  friendship's  sun  may  dawn, 
But  when  will  love  or  friendship  prove 

A  rose  without  a  thom  I 

The  friends  of  youth  in  after-life 

For  gold  we  idly  pawn ; 
Too  late  we  prove  the  dross,  a  rose 

That  hid  a  killing  thorn. 

Unchang'd  by  time  could  love  remain, 

And  pure  as  in  its  mom, 
This  earth  were  heav'n  1  each  hour  would  bring 

A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

It  may  not  be !  —  'tis  mockery  all  — 

Delicious  dreams  begone  I 
Yet  stay  I  —  yet  tell  me  love  can  be 

A  rose  without  a  thom. 

Fling  o'er  my  burning  brow  your  veil  — 

The  veil  I  long  have  wom,  — 
And  let  each  phantom  form  ye  wear 

Be  still  without  a  thorn. 
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The  rose  I  pluck'd  and  meant  for  thee 

Is  of  its  beauty  shorn, 
Yet  take  it ;  —  tho'  a  wither'd  thing 

Tis  still  without  a  thorn. 

And  in  the  winter  of  thy  Hfe, 

When  friends  and  foes  are  gone. 
Think  —  sometimes  think  of  her  who  gave 

The  rose  without  a  thorn." 


I  find  no  prose  articles  from  her  pen  untO  after  her 
marriage,  and  few  in  poetry,  and  these,  as  before  stated, 
in  her  primitive  scrap-book.  Under  the  direct  guidance  of 
her  beloved  uncle  she  was  for  fuU  ten  years  a  diligent 
student,  storing  her  mind  with  solid  information,  training 
herself  in  the  use  of  expressive  and  beautiful  language  in 
her  native  tongue,  and  familiarizing  herself  with  the  polite 
literature  of  France.  Traces  of  these  early  studies  and 
intellectual  training  are  manifest  in  all  her  writings ;  and 
the  studious  habits  thus  formed  influenced  her  after  life, 
making  her  one  of  the  best  educated  women  in  America. 
For  years  she  stood  almost  alone  as  a  female  writer  in  the 
Universalist  Church,  and  she  was  always  the  peer  of  the 
literary  women  of  the  nation.  She  loved  Universalism  as 
ardently  as  did  her  husband,  and  after  her  marriage  her 
pen  was  chiefly  active  in  shaping  our  peculiar  thought  into 
such  form  as  should  commend  it  to  all  readers  of  our 
periodicals  and  of  the  more  finished  literature  of  our 
magazines  and  annuals. 

She  was  not  an  only  child.  There  were  several  others, 
but  all  except  a  sister  and  two  brothers  died  in  infancy. 
Her  sister,  a  lovely  character,  was  unfortunate  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  died  yoimg  and  heart-broken.  One  brother 
became  a  prosperous  merchant  in  New  York.    Her  brother 
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Kenrick,  living  many  years  in  the  Sawyer  family,  was  for 
a  while  a  portrait  painter,  but  succeeded  indifferently  ex- 
cept in  hasty  water-color  sketches.  His  forte  was  inven- 
tion. Many  years  ago  he  invented  a  steam  road  carriage, 
—  the  forerunner  of  the  automobile,  —  for  which  he  took  a 
medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  that  building,  in  1858.  He  also 
invented  the  steam  roller,  still  in  use  in  making  Macadam- 
ized roads.  He  was  an  expert  in  many  scientific  matters, 
and  editor  for  several  years  of  the  "  Scientific  American." 
He  was  a  ready  writer,  and  contributed  frequently  to  the 
pages  of  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon."  Mrs.  Sawyer  outlived 
all  her  mother's  family. 
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VI. 
FIRST  YEAR  IN  ORCHARD  STREET 

As  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  ministry  in  New 
York  drew  near  its  close,  he  found  himself  confronted 
with  a  condition,  hopeful,  he  thought,  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures, but  requiring,  in  order  to  obtain  its  best  results, 
the  assumption  of  great  responsibility.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  he  was  well  satisfied  that  denominational 
growth,  such  as  was  demanded  in  the  metropolis,  and  was 
possible  if  the  professed  believers  were  united  in  their 
efforts,  could  not  be  obtained  by  remaining  in  the  Grand- 
street  Chapel.  The  "more  central  location,"  "more attrac- 
tive edifice,"  must  be  secured.  But  the  way  to  it  seemed 
utterly  blocked  and  impossible.  The  sale  of  the  chapel,  if 
a  purchaser  could  be  found,  would  do  comparatively  noth- 
ing towards  placing  them  in  the  favored  location.  The 
utmost  financial  ability  of  those  who  professed  any  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  cause  was  reached,  and  perhaps  some- 
what strained,  in  their  contributions  toward  the  small 
amount  required  to  keep  the  little  chapel  open  and  sup- 
plied with  preaching.  Opportimity  for  bettering  their 
condition  seemed  wholly  wanting  and  forbidden.  But  just 
here,  as  how  often  in  human  experience,  was  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  verified  :  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity." 

A  small  society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  had 
built,  about  1828,  a  house  of  worship  on  Orchard  Street; 
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but  being  unable  to  pay  for  it,  the  property  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  buUders  and  contractors.  It  was  offered 
for  rent,  but  remained  unoccupied  several  months.  The 
fact  of  its  availability  came  to  Mr.  Sawyer's  notice,  and  the 
terms  of  rental  were  obtained.  The  place  was  then  every 
way  desirable,  and  the  experiment  of  removal  to  it  seemed 
to  the  young  pastor  worth  trying  ;  but  what  could  a  little 
flock  which  found  it  difficult  to  raise  $600  or  ^700  a  year 
for  all  its  expenses  see  in  the  future  to  justify  it  in  incur- 
ring an  obligation  to  raise  nearly  twice  that  amount  simply 
for  rent,  leaving  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  its  services 
to  be  provided  for  in  addition  thereto  ?  It  dared  not  incur 
the  risk.  Doubts  of  success,  apprehensions  of  certain 
failure,  were  in  the  minds  of  many  whose  earnestness  and 
loyalty  were  beyond  question.  Others  believed  that  suc- 
cess was  possible  and  devoutly  hoped  for  it,  but  were  in 
no  position  to  assume  the  pecuniary  risk.  Mr.  Sawyer 
had  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment,  and  was  will- 
ing that  his  faith  should  be  shown  by  his  works.  He  took 
a  lease  of  the  property  for  two  years,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  f  1,050.  It  ftien  had  no  gallery,  but  one  across  the  end 
for  the  choir  was  put  up  by  the  owners,  and  for  that  he 
agreed  to  pay  $50  per  annum  more. 

"  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,"  he  says,  "  I  was  not  worth  a  doUar. 
To  remedy  this  last  circumstance,  four  members  of  my  congregation 
became  my  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  I  in  turn  pledged  for 
their  security  the  whole  income  of  the  church,  pew-rents,  collections,  and 
all.  .  .  .  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  respon^bility  which  I 
assumed  in  this  emergency  was  a  tremendous  one,  and  I  have  a  thousand 
times  wondered  in  myself  how  I  could  ever  have  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
which  involved  in  so  high  a  degree  not  only  my  present  interests,  but  all 
that  I  then  possessed,  my  future  prospects  and  reputation.  It  was  em- 
phatically a  '  sink  or  swim '  affair,  and  yet  I  embarked  in  it  as  cheerfully 
and  as  courageously  as  ever  a  young  recruit  mounted  his  cockade  or 
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buckled  on  his  knapsack.  I  need  not  suggest  that  my  experience  in  some 
other  and  less  amusing  aspects  resembled  but  too  strikingly  that  of  the 
young  recruit.  I  had  enlisted  in  good  earnest '  during  the  war/  and  a  war, 
too,  that  implied  a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting,  and  was  to  last  for  many 
years." 

Writing  in  1850,  he  said : 

"  I  well  remember  the  joy  we  all  experienced,  when  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  April,  1832,  just  two  years  after  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  New 
York,  we  entered  the  Orchard  St.  Church.  The  transition  from  the 
little  Grand  St.  Chapel,  which  we  had  previously  occupied,  was  striking 
enough.  The  church  seemed  large — very  large  to  my  unpracticed  eyes. 
True,  it  had  no  side  galleries  as  now,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  is  at  present ;  but  I  doubt  if  Solomon,  when  he  first 
entered  his  magnificent  temple,  felt  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  great- 
ness or  its  awful  sanctity,  than  did  I  on  the  day  when  we  first  occupied 
Orchard  St.  Church.  It  seemed  to  me  a  goodly  place,  and  there  was 
Universalism,  I  hoped,  to  be  revived  and  restored  in  that  great  dty.  .  .  . 
Those  were  great  days,  and  they  told  powerfully  on  the  future  of  Univer- 
salism in  New  York," 

The  morning  sermon  on  that  occasion  lies  before  me. 
The  text :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost " 
(Rom.  xiv.  17).  It  was  introduced  with  these  brief  and 
appropriate  words : 

**  We  find  ourselves  this  morning,  my  friends,  somewhat  like  a  family 
just  removed  from  one  hired  house  to  another ;  everything  is  new,  and  its 
novelty  at  least  pleases  and  gratifies  us.  Nor  can  we  easily  silence  the 
iH^isperings  of  hope  that  with  the  change  is  to  come  increased  prosperity 
and  higher  enjo3rment.  Yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  our  prosperity  and 
even  our  enjoyment  is  to  depend,  under  God,  almost  wholly  upon  ourselves." 

The  afternoon  and  evening  services  of  that  day,  and  also 
of  the  succeeding  Sunday,  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Stephen 
R.  Smith,  then  residing  in  Clinton.  "  I  can  see  and  hear 
him  still,"  wrote  Mr.  Sawyer  eighteen  years  later,  "as  he 
^tood  and  poured  forth  in  the  most  animated  style  thoughts 
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that  breathed  and  words  that  burned,  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  salvation." 

Twelve  years  later,  in  a  sermon  celebrating  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Sawyer  said  of  those  early  days,  and  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Limitarian  preachers  and  churches : 

"There  were  many  scenes  and  circumstances  connected  with  that 
day  of  small  things  which  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  my  mind, 
and  which  I  shall  never  forget.  We  were  few,  but  full  of  zeal ;  poor»  but 
of  good  hope.  We  had  not  much  learning,  but  a  great  deal  of  faith ;  and 
for  all  the  deficiencies  in  external  advantages  under  which  we  labored, 
we  made  up,  I  think,  by  Christian  sympathy  and  union.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  you,  at  this  day,  to  conceive  how  much  Universalism  was 
then  despised.  It  could  not  be  said  to  be  hated ;  it  was  merely  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  Men  did  not  condescend  to  speak  against  it  It 
was  not  a  thing  worthy  of  being  talked  about.  They  only  sneered  at  it. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  could  not  have  been  more  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  Jewish  and  pagan  world  than  was  that  of  the  salvation 
of  all  men,  thirty  years  ago  in  this  dty.  To  profess  such  a  faith  was 
merely  disgraceful.  I  remember  once  saying  to  a  zealous  friend :  *  We 
will  yet  make  the  religious  world  fear  us,  and  then  respect  us,  and  finally 
come  to  love  us.'  The  feeling  of  contempt  is  a  perfect  bar  to  all  wish,  or 
even  willingness,  to  know  more  of  a  man.  I  would  rather  be  hated  by  one 
than  to  be  utterly  despised." 

Shortly  after  taking  possession  of  the  Orchard-street 
property,  a  series  of  week-day  evening  meetings  were  held, 
which  strangers  passing  by  and  noticing  the  lights  often 
attended.  Among  these  was  Captain  Edward  Phillips, 
who,  becoming  deeply  interested,  went  often,  but  dared 
not  tell  his  wife  where  he  had  been.  But  after  a  little, 
from  noticing  his  going  out  so  often  in  the  evening  with- 
out mentioning  his  purpose,  she  put  to  him  the  question : 
"  Edward,  where  are  you  going }  *'  and  cornered  him  so 
that  he  had  to  confess.  She  was  horrified ;  but  being  a 
true  and  loyal  wife,  she  insisted  on  ^oing  wherever  h^ 
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went.  His  daughter  says  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
morning  their  mother  took  them  all  to  Sunday-school,  and 
then  to  church.  From  that  day  Mr.  Sawyer  had  no  more 
devoted  admirers  and  hearty  supporters  than  the  Phillips 
family.     Several  quite  similar  instances  might  be  related. 

Early  in  the  occupancy  of  the  new  church  home,  the 
organization  was  remodeled,  and  took  the  name  of 

"The  Second  Universalist  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York."  Of  this 
action,  Mr.  Sawyer  has  said :  "  It  should  have  taken  the  title  of  first 
society ;  but  did  not,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  old  *  Society  of  United  Chris- 
tian Friends,*  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Edward  Mitchell,  which,  though  never 
in  fellowship  with  the  denomination,  and  in  many  respects  quite  antago- 
nistic to  it,  still  sturdily  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  under  more  favorable  auspices  it  might  some  day 
assume  a  better  position,  and  take  the  place  of  First  Universalist  Society 
of  New  York.     But  this  hope  was  never  realized.'* 

iTuring  the  summer  of  1832  New  York  was  fearfully 
scourged  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  "  Soon  after  its  break- 
ing out,"  says  Mr.  Sawyer, 

"  It  was  suggested  by  some  that  the  church  should  be  closed  during  the 
epidemic ;  and  the  members  of  the  congregation  were  one  day  desired  to 
remain  after  service,  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Many  were 
about  to  leave  the  dty,  and  thought  the  church  might  be  closed  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  the  pastor  dismissed  to  the  country.  At  last  Captain 
Phillips,  a  somewhat  eccentric,  but  warm-hearted  and  most  worthy  man, 
rose  and  said  that  he  should  remsdn  in  the  city ;  and  if  ever  he  needed  the 
supports  and  consolations  of  religion,  it  was  during  such  seasons  as  we  had 
already  entered.  If  the  pastor  felt  alarmed,  and  desired  to  leave,  he  of 
course,  would  not  complain ;  yet  he  should  greatly  desire  to  come  up  to 
the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  to  listen  to  his  word,  and  worship  at  his 
altar.  This  settled  the  question ;  and  the  Orchard  Street  Church  was  open 
regularly,  morning  and  afternoon,  through  the  whole  of  that  gloomy  and 
trying  season.  And  in  this  case,  as  always,  the  path  of  duty  proved  in  the 
end  the  path  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Many,  perhaps  a  large  part,  of 
the  churches  in  the  dty  were  closed,  and  the  pastors  gone.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  seriously  impressed,  and  the  gospel  of  infinite  grace  proved 
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itself  well  fitted  for  such  an  emergency.  Our  church  was  uniformly  well 
attended ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  more  good  was  ever  accomplished  by  my 
ministry  during  the  same  length  of  time.  When  the  cholera  passed,  we 
had  risen  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  We  had  shown 
that  we  could  trust  our  religion,  and  trust  our  God  in  the  midst  of  pesti- 
lence and  death. 

**  The  society  continued  gradually  to  increase.  Old  friends,  whom  cir- 
cumstances had  alienated,  or  caused  to  stand  aloof  from  our  good  cause, 
returned  one  after  another,  and  forgot  their  former  difficulties  and  discon- 
tent. The  best  of  feelings  existed  among  the  members,  and  greatly  encour- 
aged all  hearts.  Very  often  was  I  gratified  by  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
*  they  once  more  felt  as  if  they  had  found  a  home.' " 

This  success,  accompanied  I  suspect  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  being  attained  in  a  church  which  the  Reformed 
Dutch  denomination  had  failed  to  hold  for  their  own  use, 
soon  aroused  "The  Christian  Intelligencer,"  their  religious 
organ,  to  pay  some  attention  to  Universalism  ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  pastor  of  the  MiddleSDutch 
Church,  one  of  their  boldest  if  not  their  ablest  men,  began 
a  course  of  lectures  against  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Sawyer,  it 
would  seem,  had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Brownlee,  and  through  the  columns  of  "  The  Messenger  " 
expressed  his  gratification  that  he  had  undertaken  such  a 
task.  He  was  pleased  to  know  that  "  while  clerical  fops 
and  ignorant  editors  of  religious  periodicals  affect  to  treat 
the  subject  with  contempt,  divines  of  sterling  talents  and 
genuine  piety  do  not  regard  it  as  beneath  their  notice." 

Dr.  Brownlee  announced  as  his  theme  the  question : 
"  Is  Universalism  consistent  with  reason  and  revelation }  *' 
After  the  delivery  of  the  first  lecture,  he  was  waited  on  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  who  solicited  a  copy  for  publication  in  "  The 
Messenger";  but  was  informed  that  it  was  the  first  of  a 
course,  and  the  matter  of  publication  had  not  yet  received 
any  consideration.    A  report  of  the  second  lecture  in  "  The 
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Christian  Intelligencer  "  induced  Mr.  Sawyer,  by  note,  to 
invite  a  repetition  of  the  course  in  the  Orchard-street 
Church.  This  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  spare  the  time,  although  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
repeating  the  lectures  in  all  the  churches  of  his  own 
denomination  in  the  dty,  and  in  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  Another  note  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  lectures 
for  publication  in  <<The  Messenger,"  which  was  also  declined 
on  the  plea  of  lack  of  time  to  transcribe  his  notes.  Partial 
reports,  however,  had  been  published  from  week  to  week 
in  "The  Intelligencer";  and  these, with  some  stenographic 
memoranda,  and  the  clear  recollection  of  a  few  hearers, 
supplied  Mr.  Sawyer  with  a  fair,  though  not  a  minute, 
report  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  entire  series,  to  which 
he  gave  a  reply,  in  a  course  of  Sunday-evening  lectiu^es, 
and  also  a  series  of  twenty-two  letters,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Brownlee,  published  in  the  "  Messenger."  Dr.  Brownlee 
was  assured  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  the  first  of  these  letters : 
"  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  misrepresent  you,  the  col- 
umns of  '  The  Messenger '  will  always  be  open  for  your 
corrections." 

It  would  be  interesting,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  repro- 
duce the  arguments  employed  in  this  review,  showing  as 
they  so  clearly  do  that  what  was  then  so  largely  relied  on 
as  proof  that  Universalism  is  not  sustained  either  by 
revelation  or  by  reason  is  now  wholly  obsolete  in  well- 
informed  communities,  and  also  how  it  was  by  such  sturdy 
and  persistent  blows  as  those  wielded  by  Mr.  Sawyer  that 
Limitarians  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  so-called  argu- 
ments which  ignorance  and  habit  induced  their  laity  to 
regard  as  sound  and  tenable  because  put  forward  with  so 
much  assurance  by  their  religious  teachers.      But  the 
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limits  of  these  pages  wUl  not  allow  us  this  privUege.     Two 

selections,  however,  will   be  given  as  specimens   of  the 

attack  by  Dr.  Brownlee,  and  the  unanswerable  rejoinders 

of  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Matt.  XXV.  46,  "These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 

punishment,"  was  one  of  Dr.  Brownlee*s  strong  passages 

in    proof   of   the    endless   misery   of    the   wicked.      Mr. 

Sawyer's  reply  to  the  argument  thus  based,  was  in  part 

this: 

"  The  proof  of  endless  misery,  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  passage 
under  consideration,  rests  entirely  on  the  ^rord  everlasHngy  or  eternal.  But 
you,  Dr.  Brownlee,  are  too  faniiliar  with  the  Scripture  use  of  these  words 
to  found  a  very  weighty  argument  on  them.  You  well  know  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  many  things  are  said  to  be  everlasting  which  still  have 
not  existed  for  ages.  Thus  we  read  of  Canaan  as  *an  everlasting  pos- 
session,' of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  as  *  an  everlasting  priesthood,*  of  the 
statute  ordaining  the  annual  atonement  as  *an  everlasting  statute,'  and 
other  things  equally  temporary  in  their  very  nature,  and  which  have  already 
passed  away.  These  facts  should  weaken  the  childish  confidence  which 
Limitaiians  too  generally  repose  on  these  words.  The  principle  which 
you  have  laid  down  in  relation  to  their  use  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  I 
only  regret  it  is  not  more  frequently  acted  on.  You  say  *the  words 
eternal  and  everlasting  always  express  duration  as  long  as  the  subject 
exists  to  which  they  are  applied.'  It  is  not  the  word  eterneJ  or  everlast- 
ing then,  that  decides  the  duration  of  punishment.  You  must  therefore 
either  be  guilty  of  begging  the  question,  or  prove  that  punishment  will 
exist  without  end.  Of  the  former  I  trust  you  would  be  ashamed,  and  how 
will  you  accomplish  the  latter  ?  Not  by  the  words  eternal  and  everlasting, 
for  they  only  *  express  duration  as  long  as  the  subject  exists  to  which  they 
are  applied.'  The  eternity  of  punishment  must  therefore  be  proved,  if 
proved  at  all,  by  something  wholly  aside  from  these  words.  I  beg  you  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  now  call  on  you  to  produce  one  angle  text  which 
furnishes  unquestionable  evidence  of  such  eternity.  When  this  is  done,  I 
shall  acknowledge  that  these  words  express  that  duration.  You  cannot 
say  that  your  own  principle  is  false.  It  is  true,  and  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
endless  misery. 

"As  a  curious  specimen  of  log^c,  I  cannot  but  notice  the  following, 
which  I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  reviewing.     You  tell  us  that. 
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*  The  words  eternal  and  everlasting  always  express  duration  as  long  as  the 
subject  exists  to  which  they  are  applied,'  and  add,  with  far  more  confidence 
than  reason,  *  and,  therefore,  as  man  is  immortal,  his  punishment  will  never 
cease.'  Plausible  as  this  horrible  conclusion  may  seem,  it  is  founded  on 
one  of  the  grossest  blunders  of  which  you  could  have  been  guilty.  You 
should  have  remembered  that  the  subject  to  which  inspiration  applied  the 
word  e%ferlasHngy  is  not  man  but  punishment  and  that  because  man  is 
immortal,  punishmtnt  is  not  necessarily  without  end.  Were  the  word 
everlasting  applied  to  man  as  its  subject,  we  might  truly  say  that,  since 
man  is  immortal,  the  word  in  question  expresses  duration  without  end. 
But  when  it  is  applied  to  punishment^  I  must  ask  you  to  prove  that  pun- 
ishment is  literally  endless,  before  I  can  acknowledge  that  everlasting 
expresses  duration  which  shall  never  cease.  Do  this,  sir,  and  you  will 
have  accomplished  your  task.  But  do  not  take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
to  be  proved;  and  remember  through  the  whole  progress  of  your  labor 
that  the  word  everlasting  can  be  of  no  avail  according  to  your  own  con- 
cessions. 

**I  observe  one  other  remark  which  I  notice  here  only  for  its  singu- 
larity. You  say :  *  The  word  everlasting  connected  with  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  with  punishment,  must  convey  the  idea  of 
endless  duration ;  for  the  inspired  writers  do  not  intimate  that  they  use  the 
words  in  a  sense  different  in  the  least  degree  from  what  they  do  when 
speaking  of  the  eternal  existence  of  God  himself.'  I  cannot  conceal  my 
surprise  at  such  a  sentiment  from  Dr.  Brownlee.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  after 
reading  your  Bible,  that  you  can  indulge  in  such  assertions  as  this  ?  Do 
you  ever  find  the  inspired  writers  stopping  to  intimate  the  precise  extent  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  use  ?  Take  the  word  great  for  illus- 
tration. It  is  applied  to  God  and  to  man  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 
What  would  you  think,  sir,  were  you  to  hear  a  learned  doctor  affinn  that 
the  word  greats  when  applied  to  the  name  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  2),  must 
convey  the  idea  of  infinity  y  and  assign  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  the  inspired 
writeis  do  not  intimate  that  they  use  the  word  in  a  sense  different  in  the 
least  degree  from  what  they  do  when  speaking  of  the  name  of  God  him- 
self ?  Would  you  not  call  it  trifling  with  common  sense?  But  look  at 
the  word  everiast\pg.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  God,  and  sometimes  to 
things  altogether  temporary;  yet  the  inspired  writers  give  no  intimation, 
only  as  it  is  found  in  the  subject,  that  they  use  the  word  in  different  senses. 
A  strong  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Hab.  iii.  6,  *The  everiasting 
mountains  [literally,  mountains  of  eternity^  were  scattered,  the  perpetual 
hiUs  did  bow ;  thy  ways  are  everlasting,^  Here  the  words  rendered  per- 
petualy  and  everlasting  applied  to  the  ways  of  God,  are  in  the  original  the 
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same,  and  no  intimation  is  g^ven  by  the  prophet  that  in  one  case  the  mean- 
ing is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  These  remarks,  while  they 
show  how  visionary  are  your  opinions  of  the  word  in  question,  will  also 
meet  an  argument  which  has  been  popular  since  the  days  of  Augustine. 
As  the  same  word,  it  is  said,  is  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
and  to  the  life  of  the  righteous,  if  one  be  temporary  so  must  the  other. 
Apply  this  sophistry  to  Habakkuk,  and  the  absurd  conclusion  is  irresisti- 
ble, that  if  the  hills  are  not  strictly  endless,  so  neither  are  the  ways  of  the 
Almighty,  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ways  of  God  are  ^thout  end,  so 
also  are  the  hills.  With  such  puerilities  I  hope  Christians  will  eventually 
have  done.  The  principle  which  you  have  laid  down  is  clear,  and  I  wish 
you  had  not  forgotten  it ;  That  *  the  words  eternal  and  everlasting  express 
duration  as  long  as  the  subject  exists  to  which  they  are  applied.* " 

Dr.  Brownlee  had  also  put  forth  and  argued  this  propo- 
sition :  "  The  whole  system  [of  Universalism]  is  founded 
on  mistaken  views  as  to  the  nature  of  Law,  Penalty,  and 
Punishment."  Mr.  Sawyer,  after  stating  his  concurrence 
with  his  opponent  that  man  is  a  creature  and  under  law  — 
under  obligation  to  obey  his  Creator,  and  arguing  that  this 
obligation  rests  on  the  fact  that  God  is  good  to  his  crea- 
ture,—  thus  proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the  doctor's 
statements : 

"  Let  me  say  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  a  penalty  must 
of  necessity  be  attached  to  a  law,  and  that  *  it  must  be  such  as  will  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law.'  This  great  truth  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  pen- 
alty is  designed  to  secure  obedience  to,  or  to  prevent  an  infraction  of,  the 
law.  When  the  threatening  of  a  penalty  fails,  punishment,  the  infliction  of 
the  threatened  penalty,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
securing  respect  and  obedience.  It  is  very  clear  then,  that  penalty  is 
attached  by  the  wise  legislator  to  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it. 
How  poorly  this  would  be  effected  in  the  case  before  us  on  your  hypothe 
sis  may  be  easily  seen. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  first  law  enjoined  by  the  Deity  upon  man  ?  The 
Bible  answers :  <  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.' 
What  is  the  penalty  attached  to  this  law  ?  Dr.  Brownlee  shall  reply :  *  The 
penalty  of  God's  law  implies  a  declaration  that  God  will  punish  the  trans- 
gressor with  a  punishment  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  through  All  Eier- 
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Htty}  But  will  this  penalty  secure  obedience,  either  now  or  ever,  to  the 
law  ?  The  farthest  from  it  possible.  Adam  transgressed,  and  according 
to  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  *  infants  themselves,  even  in 
their  mothers'  womb,'  are  infected  with  a  corruption  of  their  whole  nature, 
and  are  deserving  eternal  damnation  when  they  are  first  bom  into  the 
world.     But  will  you  let  me  ask  you  where  you  find  such  a  penalty  as 

*  punishment  continued  through  all  eternity '  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ?  It 
is  true  you  quote  Gen.  it  17,  'In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die,'  and  Gal.  iii.  10,  *  Cursed  is  everyone  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'  But  are  you  ignorant 
that  this  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  ?  Neither  of  these  passages 
speaks  of  a  punishment  continued  through  all  eternity.  Why,  then,  do  you 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  imply  such  an  idea  ?  I  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  dilemma  in  which  you  have  involved  yourself.  For  after  most  sol- 
emnly affirming,  without  one  particle  of  proof,  that  the  penalty  of  the 
divine  law  is  endless  punishment,  you  add,  with  a  strange  disregard  of  con- 
sequences, that  '  as  certainly  as  man  has  incurred  the  penalty,  and  as  cer- 
tainly as  God  is  true  to  his  word,  will  that  penalty  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
guilty.'  That  I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  unless  you  sometimes  misunder- 
stand yourself,  is  evident  from  the  declaration,  several  times  repeated,  that 

*  infinite  justice  follows  the  sinner  just  as  naturally  as  fire  bums,  or  a  stone 
falls.'  In  these  last  declarations  I  most  fully  agree.  God  *  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty ; '  and  if  man  deserves  endless  punishment,  I  am 
convinced  that  God  will,  nay,  must  inflict  it ;  for  *  shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  ? '  Now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  uncharitable  to  believe  you 
a  sinner;  and  on  your  own  premises,  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  declare  that  if 
you  expect  an  escape  from  the  endless  pains  of  hell,  you  virtually  accuse 
God  of  injustice,  and  *  hold  him  up  before  heaven  and  earth,  a  convicted 
liar*  This  mild  language  I  borrow  from  yourself.  You  either  believe 
there  is  some  means  by  which  God  will  clear  the  guilty,  when  he  declares 
he  will  not,  or  you  do  not  believe  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  endless  punish- 
ment, or  else  you  expect  to  suffer  it. 

**  But  granting,  sir,  that  you  and  I  and  every  sinner  should  suffer  endless 
misery,  would  that  penalty  prevent  the  future  infraction  of  the  law,  or 
secure  obedience  to  it  ?  Neither.  It  would  still  be  a  broken,  dishonored 
law.  In  hell  you  no  doubt  believe  the  wretched  sufferers  will  be  eternally 
growing  in  wickedness,  adding  crime  to  crime,  until  they  shall  surpass 
imagination  in  blaspheming  the  holy  name  of  the  adorable  God.  And 
justice,  infinite,  unsullied  justice,  demands  this  I  What,  then,  may  not  jus- 
tice demand  ?  The  law  requires  that  man  shall  love  his  Maker.  Man  fails 
in  one  instance,  and  the  penalty  attached  by  infinite  wisdom  to  the  diving 
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law  is  inflicted ;  which,  instead  of  securing  obedience,  and  thus  restoring 
the  tarnished  honor  of  the  law,  makes  man  an  infinitely  greater  sinner,  and 
causes  him  eternally  to  blaspheme  his  God,  Had  the  devil  been  pennitted 
to  suggest  a  penalty,  I  am  certain  it  would  be  that  of  endless  misery.  But 
as  it  came  from  God,  I  cannot  believe  it  is  such  as  would  so  perfectly 

accord  with  Satan's  wishes In  man  we  should  call  this  the  greatest 

.  folly.  But  is  not  this  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  divine  penalty  on  your 
assumption?  Punishment,  you  contend,  is  not  designed  to  reform  the 
punished,  nor  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  his  transgressions. 

"  But  the  most  singular  of  your  assertions  is  the  follonring :  *  As  to 
punishment,  its  ultimate  end  is  to  deter  others,  not  to  destroy  its  subject  — 
that  is  a  secondary  effect  which  necessarily  results  from  the  primary  object 
of  punishment.*  To  myself,  sir,  this  appears  rather  worse  than  nonsense ; 
it  is  absurd.  Endless  punishment,  you  tell  us,  is  inflicted  on  a  part  of 
mankind  to  deter  the  rest  from  sin ;  and  yet,  strange  indeed,  it  does  not 
commence  until  the  end  of  the  world,  the  consummation  of  all  things 
earthly  and  temporal  —  until  the  character  and  destiny  of  every  individual 
of  the  human  race  is  sealed  for  eternity,  and  precept  and  example  must  be 
forever  unavailing!  What  an  admirable  plan  to  deter  men  from  ^n I  If 
any  absurdity  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  advocate  so  absurd  a  dogma  as 
that  of  ceaseless  punishment  could  astonish  me,  I  might  here  express  my- 
self in  strong  terms.  But  really,  sir,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  that  no 
reason  ever  was,  or  can  be,  assigned  for  the  infliction  of  endless  torments  ? 
No,  sir,  if  you  would  have  people  believe  that  doctrine,  you  must  only  say 
that  such  a  punishment  is  Just^  and  therefore  must  be  inflicted ;  but  never 
trust  yourself  in  offering  a  reason  for  it.  Call  it  a  mystery.  But  boldly 
assert  that  it  is  true.  The  moment  you  attempt  to  offer  reasons  you 
expose  your  doctrine,  if  not  your  good  sense,  to  suspicion.  The  truth  is, 
and  I  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  you  are  aware  of  it,  no  single 
object  can  be  assigned  which  such  punishment  would  secure.  It  can  do 
the  punished  no  good.  That  is  conceded  on  all  hands.  God,  who  you 
say  will  inflict  it,  can  hardly  need  such  an  engine  to  support  his  throne  or 
his  glory.  And  as  to  his  possessing  an  attribute  called  vindictive  justice^ 
which  requires  the  eternal  wretchedness  of  the  offender,  it  is  one  of  the 
horrid  assumptions  made  to  bolster  up  a  horrid  doctrine.  Vindictive  jus- 
tice 1 

—  tantaene  animis  coeleslibus  irae  1 

Is  it  possible  for  a  Christian  to  ascribe  such  a  principle  to  his  heavenly 
Father  ?    The  well-known  fact  alone  could  be  taken  as  proof. 

*'But  endless  punishment  is  designed  to  deter  others  from  sin.  It 
must  then  be  the  saints  in  heaven  I    This  is  not  a  novel  doctrine,  and  yet 
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every  feeling  of  the  Christian's  heart  revolts  from  the  idea.  Heaven,  if 
such  were  the  fact,  would,  in  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  be  too  much  like 
hell.  Fear  must  become  the  only  inciting  principle  to  action.  Love  must 
be  excluded,  God  dishonored,  and  man  made  wretched  forever.  I  beg  you, 
sir,  to  review  this  subject  with  candor,  and  pray  you  may  find  the  truth, 
and  embrace  it  in  the  love  of  it.** 

The  attendance  at  Orchard-street  Church  during  the 
examination  of  Dr.  Brownlee's  lectures  was  large  ;  and  the 
letters,  in  addition  to  their  publication  in  "  The  Messen- 
ger," which  frequently  printed  extra  editions  to  supply  the 
demand  for  them,  were  finally  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  scattered  broadcast  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands throughout  the  city  and  in  regions  far  beyond. 
They  were  the  means  of  bringing  many  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  "Dr.  Brownlee,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer  many 
years  after,  "did  not  well  understand  his  subject;  and 
besides,  his  strong  Calvinistic  creed  exposed  him  to  many 
severe  retorts  and  unanswerable  rejoinders.  Upon  me 
this  first  controversy  had  a  very  useful  effect.  It  drove 
me  to  my  books,  quickened  my  faculties,  and  began  the 
pretty  thorough  theological  training  through  which  I  have 
been  carried.*' 

I  may  add  that  it  also  incited  him  to  that  patient  and 
careful  regard  for  the  style  in  which  he  should  clothe  his 
thought,  as  is  manifest  in  the  quotations  already  made,  and 
which  characterized  everything  which  he  thereafter  wrote 
for  or  spoke  to  the  public.  He  wrote  and  rewrote  all  his 
leading  articles  for  the  press  and  many  of  his  discourses 
for  the  pulpit.  Rarely  if  ever  destroying  his  drafts  and 
their  corrections,  a  great  mass  of  them,  dating  from  1832, 
are  still  among  the  papers  he  left.  As  was  manifest  on 
many  occasions,  he  was  an  off-hand  speaker  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  ;  but  he  so  deeply  felt  the  importance  of 
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his  message,  and  the  responsibility  involved  in  its  utter- 
ance, that  he  spared  no  pains  in  putting  his  thought  in 
the  best  possible  dress.  And  this  cultivation  of  exactness 
and  purity  of  style  in  his  writings  was  one  of  the  great 
aids  to  his  directness,  terseness,  and  vigor  in  his  extempo- 
raneous efforts.  He  ran  in  no  ruts,  repeated  no  pet  words 
or  phrases,  but  was  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  best  possible 
delivery  of  his  thought.  Often  have  I  heard  him  say, 
when  criticising  a  sermon  read  in  the  theological  class : 
"Young  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  become  suc- 
cessful extemporaneous  preachers,  but  do  not,  I  beg  you, 
write  any  extemporaneous  sermons.  Put  your  best  thought 
into  your  discourses  in  the  best  and  clearest  style  possible 
to  you,  and  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  get  into  slip-shod 
ways  of  writing."  These  reiterated  teachings  were  in 
accord  with  his  constant  example,  as  who  of  his  students 
does  not  remember,  when  they  recall  the  sermons  they 
were  privileged  to  hear  Sunday  after  Sunday  during  their 
stay  with  him. 

The  cholera,  which  had  raged  during  June,  July,  and  the 
most  of  August,  ceased  its  ravages  with  the  close  of  the 
latter  month.  But  on  the  last  day  of  July  the  mayor  of 
the  city  issued  a  proclamation  recommending  the  citizens 
to  unite  in  services  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  third  day 
of  August,  "  that  the  pestilence  that  now  afflicts  this  com- 
munity may  be  stayed,  and  that  our  city  may  be  restored 
to  its  wonted  health  and  industry."  In  an  editorial  in  the 
issue  of  "  The  Messenger "  following  the  proclamation, 
Mr.  Sawyer  stoutly  objected  to  the  public  observance  of 
the  day,  first  on  the  ground  that  the  evils  which  would 
attend  it  would  greatly  overbalance  any  expected  ^ood. 
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*'  If  aiudety,  excitement,  alarm,  tend,  as  is  generally  believed,  to  predis- 
pose the  system  to  an  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  it  certainly 
becomes  the  duty  of  our  civil  functionaries  to  endeavor,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  to  soothe  the  public  mind,  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to  substi- 
tute hope  and  assurance  for  irritating  and  corroding  apprehensions.**  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  proposed  services,  <*  the  cholera  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  be  almost  forgotten,  while  an  endless  and  burning  hell 
will  constitute  the  great  object  of  fear  from  which  Heaven  will  be  implored 
to  save  us.  The  cholera  in  itself  will  be  regarded  as  nothing — a  day  of 
pain  and  a  sudden  death  —  but  the  retributions  of  eternity  to  which  that 
death  will  introduce  us,  these  will  constitute  the  great  subject  of  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer,  and  the  real  ground  of  all  just  alarm." 

These  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  The  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  issued,  just  before  the  proclamation 
appeared,  a  tract  entitled  "  An  Appeal  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Cholera,"  which  was  nearly  from  beginning  to  end  an 
appeal  "To  the  unprepared"  for  eternity  and  the  judg- 
ment. "  Unprepared  to  hear  the  sentence,  '  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire !  *  which  shall  pierce  the 
wicked  with  unutterable  terror  and  despair."  This,  no 
doubt,  was  also  the  burden  of  the  sermons  and  prayers 
on  the  Fast  Day. 

Another  objection  was  that  the  mayor  and  council  had 
no  right  to  dictate  in  regard  to  any  matters  of  religion. 
This  was  more  freely  discussed  in  the  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Sawyer  the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  fasting. 
There  the  fact  was  brought  to  light  that  on  "the  first 
rumor  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  in  America,"  the  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  petitioned  the 
Common  Council  for  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  avert  the 
threatened  calamity  from  the  city.  The  council  candidly 
but  freely  discussed  the  subject ;  and  the  bishop  and  the 
public  were  informed  that  "  the  Common  Council  is  a  civil 
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body  possessing  temporal  and  not  spiritual  powers,  and 
that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
religious  duties  of  the  community."  "This,"  said  the 
preacher,  "was  rigorously  just;"  but 

"  What  single  drcumstance,  let  me  ask,  had  tnuispired  to  render  consti- 
tutional or  ^propriate  the  recommendation  of  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  in  July  which  did  not  exist  in  June?  If  the  Common  Council 
possessed  not  the  power  thus  to  recommend  in  June,  where  was  it  obtained 
in  July?" 

Near  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  text  for  which  was 
the  definition  of  the  fast  that  is  acceptable  to  God,  found 
in  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7,  the  preacher  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
derelict  Common  Council,  which,  though  now  regarded  as 
conveying  well-merited  rebuke  and  advice  in  regard  to  the 
wise  way  of  preventing  or  staying  the  course  of  epidemics, 
were  then,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  as  extremely  irreligious. 

**  The  fast  of  the  Lord  consists  not  alone  in  humiliation  and  prayer.  It 
requires  active  exertions  to  do  good.  Had  then  our  Comn\pn  Council 
done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  stay  the  pestilence  —  had  they  rigor- 
ously executed  all  laws  designed  to  secure  the  public  health  of  the  dty — 
had  they  caused  our  dty  to  be  thoroughly  and  constantly  cleansed — had 
they  visited  the  abodes  of  misery,  and  rendered  the  inmates  comfortable  — 
had  they  removed  the  wretched  victims  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness 
from  their  dens  of  filth,  where  they  congregate  like  reptiles,  to  a  purer 
atmosphere  —  had  they  remembered  the  industrious  and  virtuous  poor, 
who  in  the  public  distress  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  denied  the 
small  pittance  their  daily  labors  once  afforded  them  —  had  they,  with  the 
public  treasury,  gone  out  in  the  performance  of  their  offidal  duties,  and 
kept  ^  fasti  emphatically,  of  the  Lord — then  well  might  they  have  antid- 
paled  the  divine  blessing." 

The  cholera  epidemic  having  ceased,  three  services  each 
Sunday  were  resumed  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September. 
The  day  before  this  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  an  editorial  in  "  The 
Messenger,"  proposed,  for  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
nomination at  large,  the  observance  of  a  day  in  the  near 
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future  as  a  special  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  recognition  of  the 
hand  of  God  in  giving  us  a  birth  in  this  free  land,  and 
making  the  present  so  full  of  promise  for  the  more  rapid 
and  extensive  spreading  abroad  of  our  glorious  faith.  He 
suggested  the  first  Sunday  in  November  as  the  day  for 
such  general  service.  The  suggestion  was  very  generally 
accepted,  and  in  nearly  all  the  Universalist  churches  in  the 
land  the  day  was  thus  observed  In  Orchard-street  Church 
it  was  the  theme  at  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  ser- 
vices; the  themes  being  respectively:  "The  Rise,  Prog- 
ress and  Present  Extent  of  Universalism  in  the  United 
States ; "  "  The  Obstacles  that  have  presented  and  are 
still  presenting  themselves  to  the  Advancement  of  Univer- 
salism ; "  "  The  Duties  of  Universalists  and  the  Prospec- 
tive Destiny  of  the  Denomination."  The  first  sermon, 
abounding  in  historical  facts,  was  published  in  "  The  Mes- 
senger," and  was  extensively  read,  and  commented  on  with 
great  favor  throughout  the  denomination. 

In  January,  1833,  Wednesday  evening  meetings,  which 
afterwards  became  eminently  noted,  were  begun  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  church.  A  course  of  Suncfay  evening 
lectures  on  Popular  Objections  to  Universalism  was  begun 
about  the  same  time,  and  great  activity  was  manifest  in  all 
the  concerns  of  the  society.  The  music  furnished  for  the 
Sunday  services  was  declared  in  "  The  Messenger "  to 
"surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the 
town."  Everything  was  encouraging  and  hopeful;  and 
looking  back  many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Sawyer  could 
thus  speak  of  those  days : 

**  The  first  year's  operations  in  Orchard  St.  proved  very  satisfactory  to 
all  interested.  A  small,  bat  united  and  zealous  society  was  established. 
It  was  composed  of  the  b^t  of  m§n,  and  though  not  rich,  was  still  liberal 
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and  firm  as  a  rock.  Never  was  there  a  more  reliable  society.  He  who 
knew  them,  knew  exactly  what  they  could,  and  what  they  would  do ;  and 
during  a  ministry  of  more  than  a  dozen  years  with  them  I  was  seldom  or 
never  disappointed  in  my  expectations.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by 
the  society,  during  this  first  year,  considerably  exceeded  |2,ooo.  Yet  after 
the  payment  of  the  rent  and  the  various  incidental  expenses,  together  with 
bills  for  one  and  another  article  of  furniture,  it  left  but  a  very  meager 
income  for  the  young  pastor.  I  never  knew  precisely  to  what  it  amounted, 
but  suppose  it  might  be  I250  or  I300.  I  well  remember  the  inward  joy  I 
felt,  when  told  in  the  spring  of  1833,  by  one  of  the  trustees,  that  the  society 
intended  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  future,  and  give  me  a  salary  of 
^8oa     It  was  perhaps  the  richest  hour  of  my  life." 

Early  in  1832  Mr.  Sawyer  had  suggested  and  dhcour- 
aged  the  organization  of  Universalist  Ward  Societies, 
whose  object  was  the  procuring  of  a  Universalist  ceme- 
tery, and  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  for  erecting 
suitable  edifices  for  propagating  the  gospel.  At  once 
such  societies  were  formed  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  wards,  representatives  from 
which  held  their  first  convention  in  April  of  that  year ; 
and  after  organizing  as  the  New  York  Union  Universalist 
Society,  with  Mr.  Sawyer  as  president,  proceeded  to  take 
measures  to  facilitate  the  organization  in  wards  not  already 
represented.  Profitable  monthly  meetings  of  this  society 
were  held  until  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  interrupted 
them.  After  that  scourge  had  passed,  these  meetings 
were  superseded  by  Public  Mass  Meetings,  resulting  at 
length,  as  will  be  noticed  farther  on,  in  a  more  permanent 
missionary  organization. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Mes- 
senger," Mrs.  Sawyer  appeared  as  a  regular  contributor ; 
her  first  contribution  being  a  poem  on  "Christ  Walking 
on  the  Sea,"  a  poem  of  rejoicing  that  amid  all  life's  storms, 
sorrows,  and  bereavements,  it  wa3  calm,  support,  and  com- 
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fort  to  know  that  his  assurance,  "  It  is  I,"  could  be  taken 
to  our  hearts.  Some  twenty  articles,  one  in  prose  and 
the  rest  as  poetry,  followed  in  that  volume,  the  general 
drift  and  tone  of  which  was  illustration,  commendation,  or 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism.  The  following, 
entitled  "The  World  to  Come,"  appeared  April  28,  1832 : 

"  How  oft  will  pensive  memory  roam 

To  those  who,  fled  from  earthly  love, 
Have  hastened  to  that  better  home 

Our  Father  has  prepared  above. 
Oh  1  sweet  the  thought  that  when  we  die 

We  all  shall  reach  that  home  of  blias, 
And  in  a  world  beyond  the  sky 

Unite  the  broken  ties  of  this. 

But  if  those  ties,  as  some  have  said. 

Must  all  be  sxmder*d  from  our  heart, 
If  He  who  wakes  us  from  the  dead 

Will  wake  us  but  to  Ind  us  part  — 
To  meet  on  His  eternal  day, 

Then  wide  as  heaven  and  hell  to  sever  — 
Oh,  mercy,  mercy  t  rather  may 

We  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  forever. 

Twill  not  be  thus — we  shall  not  go 

Where  thty  are  not  —  the  loved  of  years : 
Without  them  heaven  would  droop  with  woe. 

And  be,  like  earth,  a  vale  of  tears  I 
A  dreary  faith  !  —  O  speed  the  time. 

Thou  King  omnipotent  above. 
When  every  heart,  in  every  clime, 

Shall  know  Thee  as  the  God  o/JLave.** 

Several  acknowledgments  of  thankfulness  appear  in 
"The  Messenger"  from  those  who  were  bereaved,  espe- 
cially from  mothers  whose  children  had  died,  for  her  words 
of  comfort  and  hope.    She  was  also  instrumental  in  forming 
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the  Ladies*  Dorcas  Society  connected  with  the  church,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  "  to  provide  articles  of  clothing 
for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  poor  women  and  children, 
without  respect  to  their  religious  opinions."  "  It  has 
already,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  a  "  Charity  Sermon  "  preached 
in  its  behalf,  in  1836,  "carried  comfort  into  hundreds  of 
dwellings  and  has  made  the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy." 
The  superintendence  of  this  work  must  have  made  heavy 
drafts  on  her  time  and  strength ;  but  with  her  whole  soul 
in  love  with  and  active  for  the  religion  so  dear  to  her 
heart,  she  freely  gave  herself  to  all  service  in  its  behalf 
that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  render. 

In  March,  1833,  Mrs.  Sawyer  became  a  contributor  to 
"The  Universalist  Expositor,"  edited  by  Hosea  Ballou, 
2d,  D.D.  Her  first  contribution  was  the  following  poem, 
which  was  extensively  copied  with  many  encomiums  in 
the  denominational  papers,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
favorite  for  recitations  at  Sunday-school  exhibitions,  as 
they  were  then  called,  now  known  as  Sunday-school 
concerts : 

THE   SAVIOUR. 

In  bright  array  a  shining  host  at  night  appeared  on  high, 

And  swelling  anthems  loudly  pealed  along  the  Syrian  sky ; 
Thro'  Bethlehem's  soft  and  peaceful  vales  the  strain  re-echoed  round. 

And  Judah's  shepherds,  from  their  watch,  were  startled  at  the  sound. 
Deep,  deep  and  solemnly  it  fell  upon  the  listening  ear, 

Until  each  manly  heart  around  grew  sick  with  mortal  fear ; 
When,  lo  1  a  thousand  voices  sung,  as  past  that  host  away, 

«*  Peace,  peace  on  earth  —  good  will  to  men  —  a  Saviour's  bom  to^ay  I  •• 

A  Saviour  I  — was  he  to  redeem  a  nation  from  its  chains  ? 

Was  he  to  win  the  victor's  wreath  on  slaughter's  bloody  plains  ? 
Was  he  to  wrest  the  scepter  from  the  stem  oppressor's  hand. 

And  bid  the  Song  of  Freedom  swell  triumphant,  through  the  land  ? 


A  Dofaler  task  1  long  had  our  race  in  error's  mases  trod ; 

He  came  the  wandering  ones  to  seek,  and  bring  them  back  to  God ; 
He  came  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  o'er  the  grave  was  thrown, 

And  chase  the  fear  of  death  away,  that  weighed  man's  spirit  down. 

How  lived  the  Saviour  ?    Was  his  home  the  princely  hall  of  pride. 

With  kneeling  suppliants  at  his  feet,  and  splendor  at  his  side  ? 
Were  lordly  trains  around  his  path  acknowledging  his  sway, 

And  adulation's  honeyed  voice  companion  of  his  way  ? 
No  I  in  his  pathway,  thom-bestrew'd,  lay  many  a  hidden  snare, 

And  many  an  eye  that  scowl'd  with  hate  and  angry  scorn  was  there ; 
While  from  his  hand,  upon  the  poor,  the  choicest  gifts  were  shed. 

Oft,  oft,  the  weary  Saviour  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

How  died  the  Saviour  ?  —  On  the  couch  devoted  hands  had  spread. 

With  gentle  forms  to  mimster  around  his  languid  head  ? 
Were  loved  ones  bending  o'er  to  catch  his  dim  and  failing  eye. 

With  hearts  whose  grief  might  ill  be  hushed,  as  the  last  hour  drew 
nigh? 
Not  thus  —  He  perished  where  no  friend  might  watch  his   parting 
breath  — 

Upon  the  fearful  cross  he  died  a  guilty  felon's  death ! 
Not  quite  alone ;  when  foes  betray'd  and  friends  forsook  him  fast. 

Meek  woman,  with  unblenching  heart,  stood  by  him  to  the  last  I 

He  died  —  and  deep  within  the  grave  they  laid  a  nation's  trust. 

While  Zion's  daughters  veiled  their  heads,  and  bow'd  them  to  the 
dustl 
He  died,  altho'  the  slumbering  dead  had  waked  at  his  command — 

Dark  swept  the  raven  wings  of  night  at  noon-day  o'er  the  land. 
He  died  —  but  not  the  bonds  of  death  might  chain  him  to  the  tomb^ 

Triumphant  o'er  the  sepulcher,  he  started  from  its  gloom. 
Well  might  the  tear  of  gratitude  flow  freely,  while  we  give 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Son  of  God  —  He  dUdthat  man  might  live! 
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CONTINUATION  AND  CLOSE  OF  FIRST  PASTORATE, 

Cornelius  Harsen  and  Henry  H.  Brown,  neighbors, 
were  among  the  sterling  and  faithful  men  who  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  Orchard-street  Church.  They 
were  always  ready  to  second  any  plan  for  growth  and 
extension  suggested  by  their  pastor,  and  often  had  con- 
fidential interviews  with  each  other  on  this  subject  as 
they  walked  to  and  from  the  Sunday  services.  Mr. 
Sawyer  has  recorded  this  : 

**  During  the  spring  of  1833  Colonel  Harsen  had  several  conversations 
with  me  which  I  did  not  well  understand ;  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  I  should  soon  get  weary  preaching  constantly  to  one  congregation. 
Some  time  in  March,  perhaps,  he  called  and  wished  me  to  take  a  walk 
with  him.  We  crossed  into  Sixth  Avenue,  at  the  foot  of  Amity  Street,  and 
he  showed  me  a  neat  little  chapel,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it. 
It  pleased  me.  He  wished  to  know  whether  I  would  like  to  preach  Uni- 
versalism  in  it.  Of  course  I  should.  He  then  told  me  that  he  and  Henry 
H.  Brown  had  already  taken  it,  and  would  come  in  possession  of  it  on  the 
April  following.  Singularly  enough,  it  was  opened  on  the  anniversary  of 
my  first  sermon  (in  New  York),  the  third  Sunday  of  ApriL" 

A  happy  celebration,  also,  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  church  on  Orchard  Street.  Neither  Colonel 
Harsen  nor  Mr.  Brown  had  great  hopes  of  the  speedy 
organization  of  a  new  society ;  but  they  desired  that  those 
who  might  be  immediately  congregated  there  should  for 
the  present  be  associated  with  the   society  at   Orchard 
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Street ;  and  this  plan  was  carried  into  efiFect.  Not  long 
after  it  became  the  "Third  Universalist  Society,"  better 
known  as  the  Bleecker-street  society.  During  the  first 
year  they  had  no  pastor ;  but  the  pulpit  was  regularly  sup- 
plied, and  one-half  of  the  time  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 

"  on  exchange  with  such  clergymen  as  they  then  happened  to  have.  It 
was  in  a  manner,  he  adds,  a  child  of  ours.  In  the  spring  of  1834  Brother 
Le  Fevre  took  charge  of  the  society,  and  in  him  I  ever  found  a  most 
excellent  yoke-fellow.  Our  exchanges  were  then  regular,  once  a  day  at 
least  We  always  had  three  services,  and  though  it  made  a  long  walk,  it 
saved  the  preparation  of  a  sermon.'* 

That  this  saving  of  work  on  sermons  did  not  mean  the 
securing  of  time  for  respite  from  pastoral  or  from  edi- 
torial labors,  the  constantly  met  demands  of  a  growing 
church,  it  might,  indeed,  well  be  said  of  two  churches,  and 
the  amount  of  copy  furnished  for  **  The  Messenger,"  abun- 
dantly shows.  Although  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  his 
labors  on  the  paper.  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  was  made  asso- 
ciate editor  near  the  beginning  of  vol.  2,  Mr.  Sawyer 
continued  to  contribute  his  full  share  to  its  pages.  By 
arrangement  of  exchanges  and  supplies,  he  spent  one  Sun- 
day in  July  and  all  the  Sundays  in  August  out  of  his  own 
pulpit,  holding  services — and  as  usual  three  each  day  — 
in  several  places  where  help  was  greatly  needed. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  also  enriched  "The  Messenger"  with 
poems,  and  a  valuable  series  of  prose  articles  entitled, 
"Scripture  Illustrations,"  showing  how  much  light  the 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people  living  in  Bible 
times  throw  on  the  meaning  of  otherwise  obscure  passages, 
and  dispel  many  of  the  crude  fancies,  and  sometimes  mis- 
chievous interpretations,  which  ignorance  of  these  facts  has 
made  so  common. 
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"  Near  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  in  Orchard  Street,"  says  Mr. 
Sawyer,  **  the  church  was  to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  Chancellor,  and  this 
Society,  with  much  exertion  and  amidst  a  thousand  fears,  purchased  it  at 
the  price  of  114,500.  A  part  of  the  money  was  g^ven  by  subscription,  a 
part  was  borrowed  from  our  friends,  and  1 10,000  was  taken  on  a  bond  and 
mortgage.  Thus  at  last,  after  four  years  of  labor,  the  little  Grand  St. 
Society,  as  it  was  truly  called,  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  house  suffi- 
ciently large  and  good  for  its  best  interests  and  purposes." 

This  purchase  was  made  in  March,  1834.  The  pastor 
and  his  people  were  happy  indeed;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  anniversary  of  their  first  service  in  that 
church,  which  was  celebrated  soon  after  the  property  be- 
came their  own,  it  should  be  joyfully  observed.  My  eye 
now  rests  on  the  sermon  preached  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
entitled:  "Thanksgiving  Discourse,  Delivered  on  the  Sec- 
ond Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of  the  Orchard-street 
Church  by  the  Universalists,  April  20th,  1834.*'  The 
text :  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad."  Ps.  cxxvi  3.  After  a  brief  notice  of 
Thanksgiving  Days  in  general,  and  the  many  obligations 
resting  on  all  to  manifest  their  gladness  to  God  for  his 
varied  and  constant  mercies,  the  pastor  thus  announced  his 
special  theme : 

**  We  have  assembled  this  evening  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  Uni- 
versalism  for  the  few  past  years,  and  its  present  prosperity  in  New  York. 
It  is  believed  that  we  shall  not  only  find  reason  for  thanksgiving  and  joy, 
but  for  encouragement  to  continued  and  persevering  exertions  in  its  behalf. 
In  this  thanksgiving,  I  may  however  remark,  the  community  at  large  feels 
no  interest.  Universalists,  and  they  only,  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and 
the  diffusion  of  their  common  faith.  Other  Christians  must  look  on  with 
cold  indifference  or  painful  apprehension.  For,  by  some  strange  infatua- 
tion, they  dread  the  prevalence  of  those  sentiments  for  which  they  so  con- 
stantly pray,  and  which  alone,  of  all  the  opinions  in  the  world,  can  render 
even  themselves  happy.  They  despise  and  persecute  the  only  faith  under 
heaven  that  can  give  them  full  assurance  of  their  own  salvation,  and  much 
more  of  the  salvation  of  their  nearest  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends. 
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If  Univenalisin  be  not  tnie,  the  world  should  be  clad  in  eternal  mourning. 
The  human  countenance  should  never  again  be  lit  up  with  a  smile;  but 
gloom  and  doubt  and  despair  should  settle  upon  the  heart,  and  corrode 
and  fester  till  its  palsied  and  withered  cords  should  sunder,  and  man  sink 
forlorn  and  hopeless  into  the  tomb.  If  Universalism  be  not  true,  there  is 
litde  reason  for  thanksgiving  on  earth.  The  greatest  blessings  which  we 
here  enjoy  may  be  but  curses  in  disguise ;  the  seductive  gifts  of  Satan 
under  the  semblance  of  God's  bountiful  hand.  Who  could  enter  the  divine 
gates  with  thanksgiving  and  his  courts  with  praise ;  who  could  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  if  he  felt  himself  standing  upon  the  brink 
of  the  bottomless  pit, 

<*  *  Where  shrieks,  the  roaring  flame,  the  rattling  chain, 
And  all  the  dreadful  eloquence  of  pain, 
His  only  good?'" 

The  history  of  the  four  years  in  which  they  had  been 
laboring  together  was  briefly  reviewed.  Their  most  san- 
guine expectations  had  been 

"  more  than  realized.  This  house  we  now  own ;  the  society  is  respectable, 
both  for  numbers,  for  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and,  I  may  perhaps 
add,  for  wealth.  If  any  evil  befalls  us  hereafter,  I  fear  the  fault  will  be  found 
in  our  own  neglect,  our  want  of  zeal.  ....  My  brethren,  can  you  contem- 
plate this  brief  sketch  of  our  history,  and  look  on  our  present  prosperous 
condition,  without  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  God  ?  He  has  blessed 
our  exertions.  He  has  sustained  our  spirits,  even  in  the  darkest  hours.  We 
believe  His  gracious  presence  to  be  still  with  us.  He  has  made  even  the 
labors  of  our  enemies  instrumental  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  Zion.  This  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes. 

**  I  canrK>t  but  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  our  prosperity 
has  been  steady  and  gradual.  We  have  had  no  seasons  of  wild  excitement, 
when  pasaon  would  be  likely  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  reason ;  when 
an  intractable  zeal  would  run  its  giddy  round,  and  in  the  tempest  of  incon- 
siderate feeling  be  likely  to  work  out  more  evil  than  the  best-directed  effort 
could  accomplish  good.  Our  progress  has  been  effected  by  no  temporary 
expedients,  no  novel  measures ;  by  nothing,  indeed,  calculated  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  useless  the  moment  that  curiosity  is  gratified.  I  trust  our 
hopes  are  based  upon  our  faith,  and  our  faith  upon  the  unerring  word  of 
inspiration.  If  so,  we  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  *  My  heart  is  fixed,  O 
God,  my  heart  is  fixed ;  I  will  sing  and  give  praise.'  ....  Before  closing, 
you  will  allow  me  to  remaric  that  the  mere  exercise  of  gratitude,  or  its  out- 
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ward  ezpreadon  in  thanksgiving,  is  not  all  the  return  that  God  requires  for 
his  merdfnl  favors.  The  *  entering  of  his  gates  with  thanksgiving  and  his 
courts  with  praise,'  is  truly  acceptable,  but  our  Heavenly  Father  demands 
still  more.  He  would  have  us  enjoy  those  favors,  and  so  use  them  as  not 
to  abuse  them.  He  would  have  us  employ  our  faculties  and  means  in  their 
improvement  and  diffusion.  Of  what  avail  would  be  the  success  with 
which  our  past  labors  have  been  crowned,  if  now  we  were  to  sit  down 
listless  and  unconcerned,  and  neglect  every  advantage  which  God  has 
placed  in  our  hands  ?  Let  me  then  point  out  a  few  of  our  plainest  duties 
and  exhort  you,  by  the  blessing  of  God  which  has  hitherto  attended  your 
exertions,  to  their  performance.'* 

The  three  duties,  quite  extensively  enlarged  on,  were : 
Punctual  attendance  on  the  public  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  exertion  for  the  diffusion  of  our  holy  faith  through 
the  medium  of  the  press ;  the  adornment  of  their  faith 
with  virtue  and  piety.  The  sermon  closed  >\ith  these 
words : 

"  May  our  religion  in  all  its  sanctifying  influences  be  felt  by  every  heart  — 
may  it  spread  from  house  to  house,  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood, 
until  it  has  embraced  the  world,  and  brought  back  something  of  the  inno- 
cence and  peace  of  Eden  I  May  it  prosper  and  prevail  in  this  city,  and 
annually,  even  when  your  speaker  is  no  longer  with  you,  may  you  here 
assemble  on  this  Sabbath  to  render  your  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  to  say 
with  joyful  hearts  one  to  another.  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  g^ad.    Amen." 

Another  prosperous  year  was  thus  begun.  Attendance 
on  public  services  largely  increased,  and  several  measures 
were  adopted  and  put  in  operation  which  added  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  efforts  of  pastor  and  people  in  advan- 
cing the  cause.  A  full  list  of  the  topics  of  discourse  from 
1832  to  the  close  of  1835  is  preserved  ;  and  many  of  the 
sermons,  both  those  written  in  full,  those  in  extensive  full- 
ness of  notes,  and  those  in  very  short  notes,  also  lie  before 
me.  They  cover  every  variety  of  topic  which  a  wise 
preacher  would  bring  before  his  hearers ;  and  as  was  said  of 
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another's  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  "  he  meant  to  do  some- 
thing with  his  sermons  when  he  made  them."  He  made 
an  early  statement  of  his  purpose,  and  then  clearly  dis- 
cussed the  subject  which  seemed  to  him  to  grow  out  of  or 
be  implied  in  his  text.  He  thought  it  altogether  out  of 
place  to  take  a  text  as  a  mere  motto,  but  diligently  *'  sought 
out  and  plainly  set  forth  its  meaning."  The  following  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  preparation  in  short  notes  : 

"  Ye  are  Christ's,     i  Cor.  iii  23. 

"  I.   Note  first  the  occasion  on  which  this  text  was  written. 

"2.  The  emphatic  declaration  that,  instead  of  belonging  to  Paul  or 
ApoUos  or  Cephas,  they  belonged  to  Christ  alone. 

**  It  will  be  my  present  business  to  note  what  my  text  implies.  In  doing 
this  I  shall,  of  course,  address  myself  to  all  Christians,  without  reference  to 
name  or  sect. 

**  I .  The  declaration  '  ye  are  Christ's '  implies  that  ye  are  Christ's  dis- 
ciples. You  take  Christ  as  your  teacher.  You  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  of 
him. 

^  The  blessed  doctrines  which  he  inculcated  in  his  ministry  and  by  his 
inspired  apostles,  you  cordially  receive. 

**  He  proclaims  truth  which  the  world  in  its  wisdom  knew  not. 

'*  You  also  take  the  example  of  Christ  for  your  imitation. 

**  You  see  him  out  on  his  mission  of  mercy. 

**  The  lame  man  leaps  like  a  hart,  and  the  tear  of  sorrow  dries  away  at 
his  presence. 

"  You  witness  the  di£Fusive  benevolence  which  distinguished  his  charac 
ter,  and  which  shed  its  broad  and  glorious  light  over  his  path  to  the  grave. 

•*Go  and  do  likewise. 

"  2.  *  Ye  are  Christ's '  implies  that  we  are  his  people,  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom. 

"  Christ  is  not  only  *  a  teacher  sent  from  God,'  whose  lessons  we  are  to 
receive  and  in  whose  steps  we  are  to  walk,  but  he  is  also  a  king,  and  the 
Father  hath  appointed  him  a  kingdom. 

"This  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.    As  subjects  we  are  bound  to  obey. 

**  His  kingdom,  however,  differs  from  all  other  kingdoms  in  its  nature 
and  objecu. 

'*  The  government  b  suited  to  our  nature,  and  is  designed  especially  to 
make  us  happy. 
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"  All  its  laws  are  such,  and  its  requirements  so  expressed,  as  to  secure 
the  best  interests  of  its  subjects. 

"3.  *  Ye  are  Christ's  *  implies  that  you  are  the  property  of  Christ.  You 
are  his  in  a  higher  sense  than  could  be  expressed  by  the  term  discipU  or 
subject. 

"We  are  not  our  own,  for  we  have  been  bought  with  a  price — a  price, 
too,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  rapt  in  astonishment  and  wonder. 

''We  had  been  sold  —  basely  sold  —  by  our  passions  and  lusts.  We 
were  sold  under  sin. 

"  To  Christ  under  the  Merciful  Father  of  all  do  we  owe  our  ranson.  He 
laid  down  his  life  for  us ;  he  spilt  his  own  precious  blood  that  he  mig^t 
bring  us  out  of  the  prison-house. 

**  Well  then  may  we  exhort  one  another  in  the  language  of  Paul,  *  I  be- 
seech you  by  the  mercies  of  God,'  etc. 

*'  ReJUctictis,  —  I.  If  we  are  Christ's  it  teaches  us  how  holily  and  blame- 
lessly we  ought  to  live. 

"  2.  If  we  are  Christ's  it  should  teach  us  to  repose  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him.     He  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  us. 

**  3.  If  we  are  Christ's,  the  conviction  should  fill  us  with  great  joy.  As 
says  an  apostle, '  Whom  not  having  seen,  we  love,  in  whom,  seeing  him  not, 
ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'  *' 

His  doctrinal  sermons  were  all  practical,  and  his  practical 
sermons  all  had  a  doctrinal  foundation.  "  How  excellent," 
he  said,  in  closing  a  "practical  sermon," 

**  How  excellent  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  I     How  happy  the  world  would 
be  if  this  doctrine  was  universally  obeyed." 

"  I  am  aware,"  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  after  remarking  that  the 
subject  to  which  he  should  call  their  attention  was  purely  of  a  practical 
character, —  "that  it  may  seem  as  if  I  dwelt  too  much  on  subjects  of  this 
nature.  But  if  a  Christian  will  make  himsdf  acquainted  with  the  true  case 
of  his  own  heart ;  if  he  will  learn  its  weakness,  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
seduced  from  the  path  of  duty,  or  if  he  will  observe  how  frequently  such 
exhortations  appear  in  the  word  of  God,  or  if  he  will  take  into  consideration 
the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  and  how  its  requirements  extend  far  beyond 
the  outward  action,  and  reach  even  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  claim  to 
take  cognizance  of  its  inmost  thoughts  and  most  secret  wishes  and  long- 
ings,— he  will  no  longer  be  disposed  to  censure  the  frequency  with  which  I 
obtrude  it  upon  my  friends  and  auditors." 
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In  the  midst  of  the  labors  incident  to  his  pastoral  duties 
and  his  editorial  work,  Mr.  Sawyer  began  to  agitate  through 
the  columns  of  "The  Christian  Messenger,"  in  April,  1834, 
the  organization  of  a  Universalist  Historical  Society.  He 
set  forth  its  several  objects,  which  were:  i.  To  collect 
and  preserve  all  the  historical  facts  relative  to  our  denom- 
ination, or  faith,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  2. 
To  collect  the  statistics  of  the  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  and  such  other  facts  or  notices  as  would  be  inter- 
esting now  or  valuable  hereafter.  (This  was  two  years 
before  "The  Register"  made  its  appearance.)  And  3.  To 
open  a  correspondence  with  our  brethren  of  like  precious 
faith  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  proposed  that 
such  a  society  should  be  organized  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Convention,  and  that  it  should  thereafter  meet 
annually  at  the  same  place  and  time  with  that  body ;  and 
invited  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  Society  was  organized 
on  the  occasion  suggested,  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  Sept.  18, 
1834,  with  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  2d  president,  and  Rev. 
T.  J.  Sawyer  secretary.  Many  have  succeeded  Dr.  Ballou, 
but  Mr.  Sawyer  held  his  office,  by  annual  re-elections,  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  continuous  period  of  sixty-five 
years.  During  that  time  he  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  people  at  home  and  abroad,  received  the 
many  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  historical  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  purchased,  and  had  the  custody  of 
thousands  of  volumes,  and  for  many  years  made  annual 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  society  and  the  accessions 
to  its  valuable  collections.  These  reports,  scattered  in  the 
files  of  Universalist  papers,  show  an  amount  of  work  done 
by  him  that  might  of  itself  alone  indicate  great  industry  in 
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a  man  of  comparative  leisure,  rather  than  of  one  whose 
head,  heart,  and  hands  were  full  of  other  duties  and  labors. 
The  library  of  the  society  contains  many  treasures,  among 
them  the  most  complete  collection,  perhaps,  of  German 
works  on  Universal  Salvation.  But,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  Sawyer's  report  in  1 889 : 

"  Its  most  important  accession,  and  one  that  quite  eclipses  all  the  others 
is  that  of  the  *  Patrologia  Curaus  Completus,'  or  Complete  Course  of  Patrology^ 
well  called  a  '  Universal  Bibliotheca  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
and  ecclesiastical  doctors  and  writers  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  down  to 
the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  century/  This  immense  work,  or  rather  collection 
of  works,  is  embraced  in  387  super  royal  octavo  volumes,  in  double  column, 
of  which  166  volumes  are  occupied  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
where  we  have  the  Greek  text  in  one  column  and  the  Latin  translation  in 
another.  This  work  was  published  in  Paris,  during  several  years  preceding 
and  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  by  the  learned  Abb^ 
J.  P.  Migne,  from  the  most  approved  texts,  i^ith  prefaces,  including  the 
lives  and  some  account  of  the  several  writers,  and  an  amplitude  of  notes 
and  indexes,  which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

"Having  purchased  these  volumes  in  sheets,  we  had  them  bound  in 
Paris  to  order,  and  hence  in  a  uniform  manner.  They  are  in  half-binding, 
in  green  morocco,  neatly  lettered,  and  are  in  every  respect  not  only  sub- 
stantial, but  elegant  volumes,  unsurpassed,  I  venture  to  say,  by  any  copy 

in  the  whole  country This  great  and  almost  invaluable  work,  which 

constitutes  the  proper  basis  of  every  theological  library,  is  the  gift  of  my 

life-long  friend,  the  late  Thomas  Crane,  Esq.,  of  New  York The 

work  has  cost  about  |i,400." 

"  In  other  respects  our  library  has  received  the  present  year  more  than 
an  ordinary  amount  of  valuable  books,  quite  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
will,  however,  notice  Huefs  Origeniana^  2  vols,  folio,  a  very  handsome  copy, 
and  the  Berlinberg  Bible^  8  vols,  folio,  the  Commentary  of  the  Dunker 
Baptists,  besides  many  smaller  works,  both  American  and  foreign." 

To  Dr.  Sawyer's  great  industry  in  collecting  and  using 
this  library  we  are  indebted  for  scores,  possibly  hundreds, 
of  articles  on  the  history  of  Universalism  at  home  and 
abroad,  scattered  for  sixty  years  in  our  papers,  magazines, 
"The  Expositor,*'  and  the  "Quarterly." 
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Correspondence  with  Rev.  James  Shrigley,  who  had 
interested  himself  in  the  Dunkers,  or  German  Baptists, 
put  Dr.  Sawyer  in  possession  of  many  facts  in  regard  to 
those  believers  in  Universal  Restoration,  an  arranged 
statement  of  which  is  probably  in  the  archives  of  the 
society.  And  to  the  last,  as  long  as  he  could  express 
interest  in  anything,  the  doctor  was  busy  with  his  pen, 
either  in  writing  for  the  press,  or  inditing  personal  letters 
to  the  ministers  and  others,  urging  the  supplying  of  the 
society  with  funds,  that  it  might  be  able  to  procure  the 
needed  additions  to  the  library  mentioned  in  catalogues 
he  was  constantly  receiving  from  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  library,  now  at  Miner  Hall,  Tufts  College,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Knight,  the  doctor's  son-in-law,  and 
his  successor  as  secretary  of  the  society,  numbers  about 
3,500  volumes,  and  probably  1,500  pamphlets,  consisting 
of  sermons,  essays,  discussions,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults, and  no  small  one,  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  entire  consecra- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  Universalist  Church.  The 
materials  for  the  history  of  our  faith  throughout  the  world 
are  in  this  library. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Dr.  Sawyer's  labors 
in  behalf  of  general  and  theological  education,  it  was 
about  this  time  in  his  ministry  (1833)  that  his  attention 
was  called  to  and  his  interest  aroused  in  the  subject  of 
denominational  organization  and  polity.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  receive  and  take  action  on  re- 
quests for  fellowship  and  ordination,  but  could  find  no 
rules  for  his  government.  Inquiry  and  investigation 
showed  him  that  there  were  no  uniform  rules ;  that  each 
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association  or  convention,  as  the  case  might  be,  made  its 
own  rules,  without  regard  to  what  might  be  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  sister  bodies;  and  the  General  Convention 
"disclaimed  all  authority  over,  or  right  of  interference 
with,  the  regulations  of  any  State  Convention  or  minor 
association."  The  State  Conventions,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  paid  no  respect  to  each  other's  official  acts ; 
and  so,  especially  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  confusion 
followed,  and  the  denomination  at  large  greatly  suffered 
from  inability  to  rid  itself  of  unworthy  ministers,  who,  if 
disciplined  and  disfellowshiped  in  one  State,  sought,  and 
in  many  cases  obtained,  good  standing  in  another  State. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
have  a  uniform  law,  and  authority  somewhere  for  its 
enforcement.  But  for  a  long  time  the  determination  that 
each  Convention  and  Association  should  be  strictly  inde- 
pendent of  all  others  prevailed  to  defeat  him.  But  as  the 
result  of  his  persistent  urging  of  the  subject  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Convention  at  its  annual  sessions,  he 
was,  in  1841,  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  subject.  His  associates,  however,  were  so  far  distant 
from  him,  that  they  could  not  get  together  to  report  in 
1842  nor  in  1843.  Perhaps  if  they  had  met  they  might 
not  have  been  able  to  ^gree  on  a  report.  Finally,  at 
Akron,  O.,  in  1843,  the  Convention,  stung  perhaps  by  the 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  said :  "  We  call  this  a  Convention,  but  its  enormous 
power  is  that  of  giving  advice  I  '*  or,  touched  by  his  ear- 
nestness, discharged  the  committee  and  "  Votedf  That 
Bro.  T.  J.  Sawyer  be  a  committee  to  draft  a  Plan  of 
Organization  for  the  Universalist  denomination,  and  to 
report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Convention." 
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Tbe  following  year  he  reported  a  plan  in  which  the 
duties,  powers,  and  jurisdiction  of  Societies,  Associations, 
State  Conventions,  and  the  General  Convention,  —  the 
latter  made  the  source  of  uniform  rules^  with  power  for 
their  enforcement,  —  were  clearly  and  tersely  outlined. 
At  present,  he  argued,  these  different  organizations,  seem- 
ingly graded  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  most 
important  body,  were  mere  names,  having  in  reality  no 
gradation  whatever  in  rank  and  influence.     For, 

*'The  moment  we  inquire  into  the  more  important  relations  of  these 
bodies,  into  their  respective  powers  and  limitations,  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  the  chaotic  state  in  which  they  are  found.  We  shall  observe  that  there 
is  little  or  no  uniformity  of  action ;  that  there  is  no  bond  of  union  between 
especially  the  State  Conventions ;  no  court  of  appeal  for  them,  and,  indeed, 
no  power  to  regulate  their  intercourse,  or  make  the  acts  of  one  body 
respected  by  another,  and  finally,  no  authority  to  determine  many  points 
of  practice  of  universal  concernment  and  of  vital  interest  to  the  de- 
nomination. 

"  To  account  for  this  anomalous  state  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you 
that  this  body,  professedly  the  highest  and  the  most  comprehensive,  has 
actually  the  least  power  of  any,  or  more  properly  no  power  at  aU.  It 
avowedly  disclaims,  by  a  specific  article  of  its  Constitution,  all  power  what- 
ever, and  satisfies  itself  with  the  privilege  which  the  humblest  individual 
in  the  denomination  enjoys,  the  privilege  of  giving  advice !  I  admire  the 
modesty  which  this  disclaimer  implies,  but  I  cannot  feel  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  wisdom  it  bespeaks.  If  this  body  had  nothing  to  do  —  if  there 
were  no  certain  duties  which,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case, 
devolve  upon  it,  and  can  be  performed  by  no  other,  —  I  might  consider  it 
otherwise.  But  as  it  is  now  constituted,  it  seems  to  me  a  sad  approjdma' 
tion  to  a  mere  nullity.  .  .  . 

...  "In  the  important  matter  of  granting  Letters  of  Fellowship,  in- 
cluding license  to  preach,  it  is  a  well-known,  and,  I  may  add,  a  lamentable 
fact,  that  we  have  no  general  and  established  rules,  and  have  no  uniformity 
of  action.  ...  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  give  our  fellowship  and  ordination 
a  higher  significance  than  they  now  possess.  And  whatever  is  done  should 
be  done,  not  by  State  Conventions,  but  by  this  body.  This  is  a  matter 
clotely  identified  with  our  interests  and  prosperity ;  it  concerns  the  whole 
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denomination.  It  does  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  leg^lation  of  particii- 
lar  neighborhoods,  nor  has  it  a  thousand  varying  interests  in  various 
localities.  They  who  give  fellowship  in  Maine,  or  Alabama,  or  Iowa 
Territory,  give  what  belongs  to  all  of  us,  as  well  as  to  themselves.  They 
speak,  not  in  their  own  names  alone,  but  in  ours  also,  and  sign  a  draft 
which  we  are  expected  to  honor  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

..."  I  shall  venture  to  recommend,  not  a  reorganization  of  this  body, 
but  the  grant  by  the  people  of  important  powers  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  necessarily  devolve  upon  it.** 

Subject  to  final  action  at  the  next  session,  the  Conven- 
tion accepted  and  laid  over  that  portion  of  the  report  relat- 
ing to  "  The  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Convention,"  to  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sixth 
Article  of  the  Constitution.  The  whole  matter  was  then 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  entire  denomination,  and  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  State  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  respective  State  Conventions  and 
Associations. 

In  1 84s  the  amendment,  slightly  modified,  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  But  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
adopted,  containing  simply  a  declaration  of  what  the  Con- 
vention "  may  do,"  it  was  found  to  mean  nothing  when- 
ever attempts  were  made  to  legislate  on  matters  where 
imiformity  of  law  and  practice  seemed  absolutely  required. 
Indeed,  at  the  session  in  1846  the  rules  were  suspended  at 
an  early  hour,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  to 
repeal  the  newly  adopted  amendment,  and  restore  the  ori- 
ginal article ;  and  although  this  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  "  Rules  and  Regulations 
governing  the  Subjects  of  Fellowship  and  Ordination," 
they  never  reported. 

What  Mr.  Sawyer  sought,  the  denomination  was  not  wise 
enough  to  adopt  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.     I^  w^ 
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substantially  our  present  polity,  made  operative  in  1870. 
What  a  mass  of  trouble  and  confusion  we  should  have 
escaped  had  our  people  been  wise  enough  to  follow  his 
lead  in  1844. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1834-5,  ••  Rev.  Mr.  Slocnm,"  says  Mr.  Sawyer,  "  a 
Presbyterian  derg3rman  of  good  education  and  standing,  deUyered  a  course 
of  seven  lectures  against  Universalism  in  his  church  in  Fourth  Street ;  and 
upon  my  invitation  he  repeated  them  in  the  Orchard-street  Church,  and  I 
replied  to  them  on  the  spot.  The  controversy  called  out  as  many  people 
as  the  house  could  hold.  After  these  seven  lectures  were  ended,  we 
arranged  another  controversy,  in  which  I  took  the  affirmative.  Altogether 
it  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  result  on  our  part 
was  the  addition  of  twenty  families  to  the  society.'* 

Mr.  Slocum's  theme  was  "  The  Difficulties  of  Universal- 
ism," which  were  mainly  the  denial  by  Universalists  of  an 
endless  hell ;  the  existence  of  a  personal  devU  and  a  future 
general  judgment ;  their  views  of  the  nature  of  "  sin,  moral 
agency,  penalty  of  the  law,"  as  set  forth  in  "  Ballou  on  the 
Atonement."  Mr.  Sawyer's  notes,  made  in  pencD  while 
Mr.  Slocum  was  making  his  arguments  on  these  points,, 
are  illegible ;  so  we  are  left  to  surmise,  based  on  what  is 
generally  known  of  kindred  discussions  in  those  days,  what 
were  the  proofs  on  which  he  relied.  The  opening  sen- 
tences of  Mr.  Sawyer's  reply  to  the  first  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  Slocum  are  legible,,  and  were  as  follows : 

^  I  cannot  but  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  the  pleasure  I 
fed  in  this  interview.  Truth  does  not  shun  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  glories  in  the  light. 

**  I  feel  the  greater  pleasure  because  it  was  in  some  measure  unexpected. 
Experience  of  the  past  had  taught  me  not  to  be  very  sanguine  in  my  antici- 
pations of  such  a  meeting.  I  recall  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Brownlee  to  come 
here  and  tell  us  of  our  errors  and  our  danger. 

**  I  rejoice  that  there  is  one  clergyman  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  is 
willing  to  put  forth  ^  friendly  hand  to  ^ave  us,  as  he  b^eve^,  from  fs^tal 
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error  and  •ndkss  wretchedness.  If  UniYersaltsm  be  an  errpr,  where  ia  the 
place  so  proper  to  expose  a^d  refute  it  as  in  a  Uoivenalist  church  ?  There 
Universalists  will  hear,  and  I  trust  with  candor.*' 

When  this  discussion  was  ended,  Mr.  Sawyer  look  the 
affirmative  for  seven  evenings  in  setting  forth  "  The  Diffi- 
culties of  Endless  Misery."  In  his  last  lecture,  on  the 
seventh  evening,  he  thus  recapitulates  the  arguments  he 
had  presented : 

"  In  my  first  lecture  I  argued  that  the  penalty  of  endless  misery  was  not 
threatened  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  appealed  to  the  first  law  given  to 
man.  I  referred  to  God^s  covenant  with  Noah,  His  law  given  to  Moses,  in 
neither  of  which  is  found  the  least  trace  of  endless  misery.  I  then  reasoned 
that  it  could  not  have  been  first  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was  the 
author  of  a  new  and  better  covenant,  founded  on  better  pronuses ;  that  he 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  Ught,  but  never  is  it  said  that  he  brought 
endless  misery  to  light. 

<*  Friend  Slocum,  however,  contended  that  it  was  threatened  to  Adam. 

"  In  my  second  lecture  I  contended  that  endless  misery  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  and  referred  to  several  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  hint,  if  that  doctrine  were  really  true.  Adam,  Cain, 
Antediluvians,  Sodomites,  Korah  and  his  company,  Judas,  and  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  In  the  history  of  the  judgments  of  God  on  those  high-handed 
sinners,  no  mention  is  made  of  endless  misery. 

'*  Brother  Slocum,  however,  quoted  fourteen  passages  in  which  he  con- 
tends punishment  strictly  endless  is  threatened  and  mentioned.  The  whole 
proof,  however,  depends  upon  the  indefinite  word  aion,  aionios^  eternal  and 
everlasting^  Here  he  undertook  to  show  by  Josephus  that  the  Jews 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery.  I,  however,  have  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  same  word  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  temporal 
punishment. 

**  In  my  third  lecture  I  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  consequences 
that  must  flow  from  adopting  the  hypothesis.  Among  the  most  prominent 
were  that  it  renders  sin  infinite,  and  for  a  finite  being  to  commit  an  infinite 
act  is  impossible ;  it  represents  God  as  a  liar,  and  makes  the  Devil  a 
preacher  of  truth ;  its  infliction  can  do  no  good ;  it  would  prove  subvernve 
of  the  very  law  it  is  intended  to  sustain. 

'*  To  this  Mr.  Sk>cum  replies  that  endless  misery,  so  far  from  subvert- 
ing the  law,  actually  sustains  it ;  that  J  canapt  show  that  endless  misery 
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does  no  food,  and  tfaift  God  did  not  execute  the  penalty  he  threatened  at 
that  time  on  Adam,  bat  introdnced  a  covenant  of  mercy. 

'*  In  my  fourth  lecture  I  argued  that  endless  misery  is  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  character ;  that  he  who  i^  infinite  in  gfoodness,  power,  and  wis- 
dom could  not  create  another  with  the  liability  of  suffering  endless  misery. 

**>  In  my  fifth  lecture  I  contended  that  endless  misery  is  inconsistent  with 
many  plain  and  express  declarations  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment, and  the  umversal  salvation  promised  in  the  gospd. 

'*  In  tey  sixth  lectui^  I  considered  some  of  the  influences  of  this  doc- 
tilne.  Ordinarily  it  exerts  a  very  feeble  moral  power.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  brought  home  so  as  to  drive  to  despair  and  suicide.  Sometimes 
it  makes  Christians  very  miserable,  and  at  other  times  insensible. 

iThe  special  diftctdty  mentioned  in  the  seventh  lecture  was  that  "  the 
doctrine  of  endless  misery  is  a  heathen  doctrine,  and  has  no  daim  to  be 
considered  a  doctrine  of  revelation." 

Rev.  Dr.  Demarest,  in  his  Memorial  Address,  to  be 
fotind  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  has  given  a  remi- 
niscence of  this  discussion,  in  which  he  shows  what  a  vivid 
tn^H'ession  an  incident  in  it  made  on  Mr.  Slocum,  and 
effectually  silenced  the  exhortations  to  Universalists  in 
which  he  had  been  offensively  indulging. 

Mr.  Slocum,  it  was  said  by  many  of  the  people,  during 
the  discussion,  had  exhorted  his  own  people  not  to  attend. 
A  few  ventured  in  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  made  thfeihselves 
conspicuous  by  remaining  only  while  their  own  minister 
was  speaking,  but  left  the  house  whenever  Mr.  Sawyer 
took  the  floor.  On  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Price,  of 
"The  Messenger,"  whether  h6  had  given  his  people  such 
advice,  Mr.  Slocum  admitted  that  he  had ;  he  had  "  de- 
sired the  saints  to  stay  at  home  and  pray — bethought 
they  could  do  more  good  in  that  way  —  the  sinners  he  was 
wflling  should  come.''  At  the  close  of  the  discussion^  he 
notified  the  congregation  that  "  he  should  deliver  two  more 
lectures,  designed  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  an  endless 
misery  with  the  benevolence  of  God."     On  being  invited 
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and  urged  by  Mr.  Sawyer  to  deliver  them  there,  he  de- 
clined, stating  that  his  time  had  been  so  taken  up  for  the 
few  weeks  past,  that  he  could  not  devote  the  necessary 
attention  to  it. 

That  the  influence  of  these  discussions  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Universalists  is  evident  from  what  Mr.  Sawyer 
has  said  of  the  increase  of  families  in  his  society  and  con- 
gregation, and  from  what  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
religious  journals  published  in  the  city. 

"Now  more  earnestly  than  ever,"  says  Rev.  Abel  C. 
Thomas,  referring  to  the  time  of  the  close  of  this  discus- 
sion, "the  Universalists  of  New  York  were  stimulated 
into  efforts  for  evangelizing.  Additional  to  stated  Sunday 
services,  conference  meetings,  and  the  like,  a  special  society 
was  organized  for  promoting  Universalism  in  New  York."  ^ 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Orchard-street  Church,  May  28,  1835,  when  an  ad- 
dress, published  in  full  in  "The  Messenger"  of  June  6, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Sawyer.  The  aim  of  the  Address  was 
to  show,  from  various  considerations,  why  Universalism 
should  be  promoted  in  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  and  it 
concluded  with  this  hopeful  assurance  and  exhortation : 

*'  Heretofore  for  years  past  we  have  been  in  a  condition  to  do  little  for 
the  adyancement  of  our  glorious  cause.  But  our  circumstances  have 
now,  thank  God,  materially  changed.  Our  numbers  are  increased,  and 
our  hearts  encouraged.  Let  our  hands  be  equally  strengthened  in  the 
good  work  before  us.  Let  every  Universalist  in  New  York  do  his  duty 
faithfully ;  and  let  him  look  to  the  Almighty  Father  for  his  approbation 
and  blessing." 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1835,  Mr.  Sawyer  had 
the  happiness,  after  much  time  spent  in  overcoming  objec- 
tions thereto,  of  organizing  a  Sunday  School  in  Orchard 

^  Century  of  UniYersalism,  p.  297. 
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Street,  and  in  connection  therewith,  a  general  Sunday 
School  Society  to  provide  the  needful  means  for  sustain- 
ing the  school.  "  The  school  commenced  with  eight  teach- 
ers, —  four  male  and  four  female,  and  fifty  scholars." 
Mr.  Thomas  records  that : 

<*  There  had,  indeed,  been  a  Sunday  school  of  a  few  pupils,  a  few 
faithful  teachers,  and  Shaler  J.  Hillyer  as  superintendent,  in  the  Grand 
St.  Church  in  1831 ;  but  it  continued  only  a  few  months,  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons  was  then  relinquished."  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  school  organized  by  himself,  Mr.  Sawyer 
said: 

"  It  began  in  weakness  and  doubt.  Many  hesitated  to  encourage  such 
an  undertaking.  Our  cause  was  depressed,  the  society  poor,  and  already 
had  as  much  as  it  seemed  able  to  do.  Some  questioned  whether  it  was 
right  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  children  with  religious  notions  before 
they  were  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  Others  thought  that  parents  had 
better  teach  their  children,  if  they  pleased,  at  home.  Others,  still,  objected 
to  the  measure  because  it  was  imitating  the  Orthodox,  and  at  that  time 
this  was  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  wrong  doing.  I  remember 
well  how  much  I  had  to  argue  on  this  subject,  and  how  I  answered  the 
various  objections.** 

In  an  Address  on  Education,  and  Sunday-school  Educa- 
tion in  particular,  given  in  August,  1838,  he  said: 

**  I  cannot  forget  the  influence  which  the  Sunday  school  has  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  religious  society  or  church  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Our  own  has  now  been  in  operation  three  years,  at 
a  pecuniary  expense  of  as  many  hundred  dollars.  And  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  three  times  this  sum  could  scarcely  have  been  expended  by  the 
society  in  any  other  way  so  effectually  to  have  advanced  the  society's 
interest.  The  truth  is  we  love  to  be  doing  good.  We  love  to  see  our 
efforts  successful  for  the  promotion  of  our  cause.  In  our  Sunday  school 
I  think  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  both.  Our 
school  has  prospered  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  although  it 
has  been  attended  by  some  difficulties,  and  treated  on  the  part  of  many 

^  Ceatenary  of  Uoiyenalisiii,  p.  389. 
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parents  with  comparative  neglect ;  and  the  prosperity  of  oar  society  in 
times  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  pressure  has  corresponded  to  that  of 
our  school." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Demarest  thus  kindly  complies  with  my 
request  for  information  concerning  the  early  days  of  this 
school,  and  of  his  connection  with  it : 

**  My  connection  with  the  Orchard-street  Sunday  school  began  on  the 
firat  Sunday  of  June,  1840,  when  I  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  *  Bible 
Class.'  Of  its  history  previously,  I  knew  nothing.  I  found  in  the  super- 
intendency  Mr.  George  W.  Piatt,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  men,  and  most 
earnest  of  Univ^rsalists.  He  had  not  very  long  before  been  an  ardent 
member  of  a  Baptist  church.  He  was  a  goldsmith.  Among  his  workmen 
was  one  James  M.  Piatt,  an  excellent  young  man,  and  a  teacher  in  our  Sun- 
day school.  Mr.  George  W.  took  a  kindly  interest  in  Mr.  James  M.'s  wel- 
fare, though  the  two  were  not  related;  and  manifested  it  by  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  latter,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  to  his  own  theological  views.  After 
some  debate,  James  M.  said  that  it  might  not  be  profitable  to  continue  the 
discussion  on  the  lines  which  it  had  taken,  and  suggested  that  his  em- 
ployer should  carefully  read  the  New  Testament  through,  and  mark  the 
passages  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery.  If 
he  then  would  name  them  to  James  M.,  the  latter  would  attempt  their 
explanation  and  their  reconciliation  with  his  own  beliefs.  Mr.  George  W. 
faithfully  undertook  the  search,  and  although  he  had  said  the  Scriptures 
were  full  of  the  doctrine  of  which  he  had  been  so  sure,  he  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  marked  passages  so  very  few,  that  of  his  own  accord  he 
more  thoroughly  studied  these  with  their  context,  and  became  satisfied 
that  his  former  views  were  untenable.  His  acceptance  of  the  Universalist 
faith  and  his  membership  of  th6  Universalist  Church  followed  in  due 
course. 

"  On  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  1840, 1  took  my  place  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  Mr.  Piatt  having  resigned,  and  I  having  been  elected  by 
the  teachers.  My  administration  continued  until  the  first  Sunday  of  June, 
1844,  when,  having  removed  a  few  weeks  before  beyond  the  East  River, 
my  resignation  took  effect.  During  my  superintendency  the  school  con- 
tinued its  two  sessions  each  Sunday:  one  in  the  morning  at  9  O'clock,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon  at  1.30.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  reached 
200  to  250.  The  church  services  were  three  each  Sunday,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Pi'otestant  churches  of  the  city.  For  a  season  (three 
years)  down  to  the  purchase  of  the   Sixth   Avenue  chapel  (the  infant 
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*Bleecker  Street  Church,*  the  present  « Church  of  the  Eternal  Hojic'), 
Mr.  Sawyer  preached  three  sermons  each  Sunday,  save  when  he  rarely 
exchanged  with  a  clergyman  from  another  city.  Afterward  he  preached 
twice  at  home,  exchanging  for  afternoon  service  with  the  3d  Society 
preacher.  I  suppose  the  three-service  system  was  discontinued  soon  after 
my  removal  to  Williamsburgh,  perhaps  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  pas- 
torate." 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  in  these  pages  to  give  here 
Mr.  Sawyer's  words  in  regard  to  our  friend  and  brother 
who  loved  him  so  well,  and  who  has  confessed  so  many 
obligations  to  him,  as  the  result  of  "  special  intunacy  "  and 
"the  course  of  theological  training"  that  he  enjoyed  in 
attending  for  ten  years  on  his  ministry.  In  1854,  when 
Mr.  Sawyer  —  then  Dr.  Sawyer  —  had  entered  on  his  sec- 
ond pastorate  at  Orchard  Street,  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
celebration  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  during 
twenty  years;  and  in  it  he  said  this,  in  illustraticxi  of  the 
influence  which  the  school  had  exerted : 

"A  beardless  boy  came  into  our  Sunday  school.  He  was  small  in 
stature,  modest  in  his  deportment,  and  perfectly  unobtrusive  and  retirii^. 
He  had  no  money,  for  he  was  poor.  He  had  no  influence,  because  he  was 
almost  unknown,  and  was  too  young  to  command  any  respect  from  his  age. 
He  became  a  teacher.  And  like  Danid  of  old,  an  exceUent  spirit  was 
found  in  him,  and  he  grew  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  He  was  prompt 
and  punctual  in  his  duties,  devoted  to  the  class  and  the  school,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  stood  at  its  head.  His  influence  widened.  He  was 
known  through  the  city  as  one  of  the  best  Sunday  school  teachers.  His 
reputation  went  out  through  the  State  and  the  country.  He  moved  from 
the  city  to  a  neighboring  village,  but  his  love  of  the  work  and  the  cause  of 
Sunday  schools  went  with  him.  A  school  grew  up  around  him,  and  a 
society  rose  presently  through  his  influence  and  activity.  And  yet  this 
young  man  was  only  a  clerk,  and  maintained  himself  and  his  family  on  a 
moderate  salary.  But  where  is  the  man,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  that 
has  done  more  for  our  cause  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity  than  G.  L. 
Demarest  ?  And  all  the  fruit  of  his  love  and  his  toil.  I  mention  him  with 
just  pride,  for  he  was  one  of  my  boys,  and  I  am  happy  for  his  sake  that  he 
has  gone  into  a  better  field  of  activity  for  his  own  interests,  and  I  am  1 
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that,  go  where  he  will,  he  will  be  an  earnest  and  consistent  Universalist ; 
because  his  is  a  faith  that  works,  and  works  by  love.  I  could  mention 
many  others,  too,  who  deserve  a  meed  of  praise  for  their  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful labors  in  this  cause.  But  I  am  sure  that  not  one  of  them  will  feel 
a  touch  of  envy  at  the  honorable  mention  of  a  name  as  dear  to  their  hearts 
as  to  mine,"  ^ 

In  the  summer  of  1835  the  demand  for  sittings  in  the 
church  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  the  society 
determined  to  put  in  side  galleries.  The  services  were 
therefore  suspended  five  Sundays,  and  the  work  so  pushed 
that  the  church,  with  its  seating  capacity  thus  enlarged, 
was  reopened  with  appropriate  services  on  the  nth  of 
October.  Six  months  later  Mr.  Sawyer  wrote :  "  Since 
the  completion  of  the  galleries,  the  audience  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  frequently  so  large  that  with- 
out the  galleries  the  house  could  not  accommodate  them." 

"The  Messenger  and  Universalist,"  to  the  columns  of 
which  Mr.  Sawyer's  contributions  had  been  made  with 
great  regularity,  formed  a  union  with  "  The  Religious  In- 
quirer and  Gospel  Anchor"  in  November,  1835,  and 
changed  its  name  to  "  Universalist  Union,"  embracing  "The 
New  York  Christian  Messenger  "  and  "  Philadelphia  Uni- 
versalist," and  "  Religious  Inquirer  and  Gospel  Anchor," 
adding  to  its  editorial  staff  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  and  Rev.  R.  O.  Williams,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  former  proprietors  of  "  The  Inquirer  and  Anchor." 
The  first  number,  a  greatly  enlarged  sheet,  appeared  on 
the  14th.  Rev.  Messrs.  Sawyer,  Thomas,  Williamson,  and 
Williams,  able,  strong  and  active  men  all  of  them,  made  a 
paper  of  great  power  and  great  influence.     Each  kept  his 

^  Dr.  Sawyer's  memory  was  slightly  at  fault  as  to  Dr.  Demarest's  entering  the  Sdiool 
as  a  boy  —  a  scholar.  His  first  appearance  there  was,  as  see  his  statement,  as  a  teacher. 
His  father  was  musical  director  of  the  choir,  and  as  a  boy  he  had  a  place  in  the  singen' 
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own  columns  full  of  defenses  and  expositions  of  Universal- 
ism,  such  as  no  one  could  fail  to  understand,  and  few  dared 
openly  oppose. 

Rev.  Edward  Mitchell  having  died  in  1834,  his  succes- 
sor, Rev.  David  Pickering,  assumed  charge  of  the  old 
"  Society  of  United  Christian  Friends,"  in  October,  1835. 
His  position  was  a  difficult  one  to  fill ;  for  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Universalist  fellowship,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Restorationists  a  few  years  before  this  settlement,  and 
although  still  retaining  his  Unitarian  sentiments,  and  in  so 
far  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  he 
had  become  pastor  of  a  Trinitarian  Universalist  congrega- 
tion. He  was  a  genial  man,  and  of  great  kindness  of 
heart,  and  united  with  his  above-named  brethren  in  a  series 
of  six  doctrinal  discourses,  delivered  in  each  other's 
churches  by  exchange,  Sunday  evenings.  This  proved 
objectionable  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  foUowers ;  and  Mr.  Picker- 
ing found  no  peace  among  them,  and  resigned.  The 
society  virtually  passed  out  of  existence  not  long  after. 
Such  had  been  their  training  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  opposition 
to  Unitarian  Universalism,  that  only  a  few  of  the  members 
ever  affiliated  with  any  of  our  churches.  The  legal  life  of 
their  organization  was  preserved  several  years,  in  the  hope 
that  some  preacher  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  views 
might  arise,  under  whom  they  could  obtain  a  revived  life ; 
but  this  expectation  perished  long  ago.. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  ability  as  a  controversialist  was  manifest 
in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  years  1837-39.  Early  in 
1837  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  of  the  Seventh  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  made  an  attack  on  Universalism,  in  a  sermon 
from  the  text  Romans  vL  23,  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"   etc.     The   sermon   was   soon  answered   by   Mr. 
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Sawyer,  in  the  Orchard-street  Church,  in  a  discourse  from 
the  same  text,  and  was  published  in  "The  Universalist 
Union."  A  member  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Remington's 
Church,  the  Millet-street  Methodist,  placed  a  copy  of  the 
discourse  in  his  pastor's  hand,  requesting  him  to  answer  it. 
Mr.  Remington,  in  compliance,  gave  such  a  review  in  three 
lectures  on  successive  Sundays  evenings.  An  imperfect 
report  of  the  first  lecture  was  obtained,  but  of  the  second 
and  third  full  verbatim  reports  were  made  for  Rev.  Mr. 
Sawyer's  use.  The  "  young  men "  of  Mr.  Remington's 
congregation  united  with  the  trustees  of  the  church  in 
holding  meetings  in  which  the  lectures  were  praised  for 
their  "  original,  lucid,  and  scriptural "  arguments,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  calling  for  their  immediate  publica- 
tion to  "  counteract  the  delusive  error  "  of  Universalism. 
Mr.  Sawyer  made  a  request  for  a  copy  of  the  lectures,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  them.  In  answer  he  was  told 
that  they  were  being  prepared  for  publication,  and  would 
be  out  in  a  week  or  two,  when  a  printed  copy  would  be 
cheerfully  furnished.  Weeks  and  months  passed  and  still 
the  book  did  not  appear.  When,  at  last,  it  was  published, 
and  the  promised  copy  ha^  reached  Mr.  Sawyer,  great 
was  his  surprise  in  finding  that  the  lectures  had  been  so 
changed  in  passing  into  book-form,  that  the  notes  taken  as 
they  were  originally  preached  were  of  no  avail  for  purposes 
of  review;  nor  were  the  printed  pages  in  any  sense  a 
reply  to  the  sermon  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Reming- 
ton to  answer.  His  allusion  to  that  "extending  only  to  a 
fraction  over  twenty  lines."  The  book  was  an  attack  on 
Universalism  in  general,  and  that  for  the  most  part  a 
Universalism  of  Mr.  Remington's  creation. 

Mr.  Sawyer  at  once  reviewed  the  book  in  several  s6r- 
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mons,  which  afterwards  appeared  cast  in  the  form  of 
"Letters,"  in  "The  Union  ;  '*  and  then,  so  gfreat  was  the 
demand  for  them,  they  were  put  into  book  form,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  Dr.  Ballou,  in  a  suggested 
"  Course  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Study,"  published  in 
"  The  Universalist  Expositor,"  Vol.  iil,  puts  these  "  Letters 
to  Remington,"  among  the  valuable  helps  to  an  "  Exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  errors  of  the  common  Ortho- 
doxy, so  called."  As  the  book  has  been  out  of  print  many 
years>  it  may  interest  those  who  may  read  these  pages,  — 
some  of  whom  are  two  generations  removed  from  those 
times,  —  to  quote  several  passages  in  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  Universalism  was  attacked  sixty  years 
ago,  and  how  those  attacks  were  met  and  rendered  futile 
by  one  who  was  so  admirably  equipped  for  that  then  much 
needed  service. 

The  claims  made  by  Mr.  Remington's  "  Trustees "  and 
his  "  Young  Men,"  and  also  by  himself,  were  disposed  of 
in  this  short  and  deservedly  severe  manner : 

'*  I  have  met  in  the  perusal  of  your  book  with  some  painful  (Usappdlnt- 
ments.  It  has  not  fully  answered  my  expectations,  although  I  never  in- 
dulged in  those  which  bordered  on  the  impossible  or  the  extravagant. 
Your  friends  spoke  of  the  originality  of  your  arguments,  and  of  your  origi- 
nal refutation  of  Universalism.  Had  they  read  half  as  many  works  against 
Universalism  as  I  have  foimd  it  in  the  way  of  my  duty  to  do,  they  would 
probably  have  omitted  this  part  of  their  commendation.  Yet  it  would 
gratify  me  much  to  see  an  original  argument  against  this  doctrine.  Truly 
refreshing  would  it  be  to  my  mind  to  be  taxed  with  the  exciting  labor  of 
examining  some  new  view,  or  of  solving  some  new  difficulty.  It  is  tiresome 
almost  beyond  expression  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  answering  again  and 
again,  not  only  for  *  seventy  times  seven,*  but  for  seven  hundred  times 
seventy,  stale  objections  to  the  Universality  of  grace  and  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  But  so  it  is,  and  I  must  be  indebted  to  the  keener  percep- 
tion of  your  friends  for  the  traces  of  originality  in  the  lectures  before  me. 

**  But  if  I  have  been  disappointed  in  seeking  for  originality,  I  have  not 
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succeeded  better  in  another  respect  In  your  preface  you  teU  us  that '  in 
preparing  these  lectures  you  have  availed  yourself  of  help  from  every 
source  within  your  reach.'  The  very  announcement  awoke  expectation. 
Universalism  has  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  States.  Many  volumes  have  appeared  on  both  udes 
of  the  question,  and  are  easily  obtained.  Some  learning  and  much  labor 
have  been  expended  in  assailing  and  defending  the  doctrine  under  consider- 
ation. These  sources  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  will  avail 
himself  of  their  proffered  aid.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  then,  when  on 
reading  your  lectures,  your  boasted '  help  from  every  source  within  your 
reach,'  was  ctiscovered  to  be  drawn,  freely  it  is  true,  but  exclusively  from 
three  or  four  solitary  authors  I  And  these,  it  may  be  observed,  are  all  min- 
isters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  .  .  .  Timothy  Menitt,  Dr. 
Fiske,  and  Luther  Lee,  with  a  single  sermon  by  O.  Scott,  constitute  the 
only  sources  whence  you  have  derived  any  considerable  aid,  or  to  whom 
you  acknowledge  yourself  under  obligations. 

"  But  if  your  reading  was  as  limited  on  your  own  side  of  the  question,  it 
appears  to  have  been  still  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  doctrine  whidi  you 
attacked.  I  have  read  your  work  with  due  attention  and  care,  and  hitherto 
I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  single  trace  that  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
you  had  ever  read  more  on  the  side  of  Universalism  than  one  solitary  ser- 
mon,— <The  Penalty  of  Sin,'  so  called,  which  was  made  the  occasion,  as 
well  as,  in  a  manner,  the  object,  of  your  late  attack.  This  circumstance  I 
regard  as  most  unfortunate.  When  a  man  is  about  to  write  or  preach 
against  the  opinions  of  any  sect  of  Christians  or  set  of  men,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly at  liberty  to  *  avail  himself  of  help  from  every  source  within  his  reach,' 
or  to  select  one  or  two  favorite  authors,  or  to  reject  them  all  with  con- 
tempt One  is  under  no  obligations  to  borrow  from  his  predecessors. 
But  it  seems  to  me  he  is  not  entirely  free  from  obligation  to  make  himself 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  which  he  attempts  to  refute. 
The  wise  man  hath  said,  <  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it, 
it  is  folly  and  shame  to  him.'  It  avails  nothing  to  explode  an  opinion 
which  no  one  holds.  It  is  rank  injustice  to  misrepresent,  either  through 
culpable  ignorance  or  ill  design,  the  doctrines  of  a  sect  or  the  sentiments  of 
an  individual.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  rely  explicitly  on  the  testimony  of  opposers 
for  information  on  such  a  subject.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  to  them  you  seem  to  be 
indebted  for  almost  all  you  know  on  the  subject.  Of  the  writings  of  Uni- 
versalists  themselves  you  have  read  indeed  one  sermon  I  And  this  is  the 
Ultima  Thule^  so  far  at  least  as  your  lectures  give  any  token,  of  your  in- 
vestigations among  the  most  legitimate  sources.  I  would  express  my 
astonishment  at  such  a  proceeding,  were  it  not  a  matter  of  so  common 
occurrence  with  the  opposers  of  the  truth  of  God,  that  it  has  ceased  tQ 
^tonifh." 
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Mr.  Remington  had  found  it  much  easier  to  put  words 
into  Mr.  Sawyer's  mouth,  and  then  with  a  great  flourish, 
refute  them,  than  he  had  to  quote  what  had  really  been 
said,  and  by  legitimate  argument  answer  it.  He  even  went 
so  far  in  two  instances  as  to  pretend  that  he  was  making 
quotations  from  Mr.  Sawyer's  sermon,  when  he  was  substi- 
tuting therefor  something  that  he  could  easier  demolish. 
Mr.  Sawyer  thus  showed  up  his  opponent's  dishonesty  : 

**  The  first  proposition  which  yoa  attempt  to  prove  is  that '  the  penalty 
of  the  law  of  God  has  not  been,  nor  is  it,  fully  execated  in  this  life  on  the 
transgressor,'  or  in  other  words,  that  the  threatening  of  God  to  Adam,  *  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  there<^  thou  s^alt  surely  die,*  *  was  not  executed  upon 
man  to  the  uttermost  in  the  day  on  which  he  sinned,  but  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  to  give  him  another  trial  for  life.'  Your  first  labor  is  to  clear 
your  way  by  showing  that  the  Universalist's  opinions,  or  rather  my  opin- 
ions of  the  divine  penalty  are  unsound.  In  this  part  of  your  lecture  there  is 
a  piece  of  literary  fraud  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out.  In 
the  first  i^ace,  you  represent  the  Universalist  as  saying  that  the  death 
threatened  by  God  *  consisted  in :  i,  Spiritual  death;  and  2,  The  death  of 
the  body,  or  a  liability  to  mortality.  The  dogma  of  eternal  death  is  not 
embraced  in  the  penalty.'  This  is  presented  as  a  quotation ;  and  it  was  ob* 
viously  intended  to  be  understood  as  from  my  sermon,  for  you  immediately 
ask, '  And  how  does  he  know  that  ? '  He  replies,  <  It  was  to  be  inflicted  in 
the  very  day  of  transgression,'  etc.  Here  is  a  quotation  truly  made  from 
my  sermon,  and  with  several  others  acknowledged  on  the  next  page.  There 
is  no  reader  in  the  world  who  would  not  suppose  that  the  first  quotation 
was  from  the  same  source  as  the  rest.  Yet  you  knew  that  I  had  said 
nothing  like  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  made  by  yourself  for  the  occasion, 
and  apparently  put  in  my  lips.  This  is  one  instance.  The  next  page  of 
your  lectures  furnishes  another,  and  if  possible  a  still  more  glaring  instance 
of  ctishonesty.  I  will  present  it  at  length,  marking  by  italics  such  parts  of 
the  paragraph  as  deserve  particular  attention.  You  profess  to  quote  tbe 
following  passage  from  my  sermon : 

**  *  The  day  was  not  past,  and  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  Governor 
and  Judge.  Though  naked,  and  burning  with  shame,  and  trembling  with 
fear,  they  must  come  forth  and  hear  their  doom.  What  was  it  ?  Let  ua 
answer  in  the  words  of  inspiration.  Gen.  iii  16, 17,  18,  which  embraces  the 
sufferings  of  the  wofifan  ;  the  labor  af^  sorrow  of  the  man  ;  the  compara- 
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five  sterility  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  mortality  of  hoth  man  and  woman  I  Tem- 
poral death,  or  man^s  mortality,  was  embraced  in  "  Their  Doom,  or  the  Sen- 
tence of  the  Law,  as  well  as  spiritual  death." '  You  then  add — *  These  are 
the  views  of  the  author  above  quoted,  and  doubtless  of  his  brethren  in 
general.* 

"  The  reader  may  see  how  much  of  candor  and  fairness  you  exhibited 
by  comparing  so  much  of  the  preceding  quotation  as  is  italicized  with  the 
original  which  follows : 

*'*  Let  us  answer  in  the  words  of  inspiration:  "Unto  the  woman  he 
said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  thy  wife  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded 
thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  and  thistles  shall 
it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out 
of  it  wast  thou  taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.*'  * 

**  There  is  a  slight  difference  observable  here,  much  the  same,  I  think» 
as  there  is  between  our  two  religious  systems.  It  consists  in  this.  I  em- 
ployed the  simple  words  of  the  Bible,  and  found  them  to  my  purpose.  You 
discarded  them  and  substituted  your  own.  You  fancied  that  you  could 
make  me,  and  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  speak  more  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes  and  theory.  But  what  motive  could  the  reverend  Mr.  Remington 
have  in  playing  such  a  prank  as  this  ?  I  answer,  it  was  very  necessary  for 
your  argument  that  I  should  say  that  temporal  or  natural  death  constituted 
a  part  of  the  penalty.  And  although  I  had  uttered  nothing  of  the  kind, 
still  it  was  made  to  find  a  very  prominent  place  not  only  in  my  own  creed, 
but  also  in  that  of  my  *  brethren  generally.*  One  quotation  was  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose,  another  was  altered,  and  a  third,  which  you  found  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  quotation  from  Prof.  Stuart  —  a  quotation  introduced 
on  another  point,  and  of  course  not  necessarily  approved  in  every  senti- 
ment it  contained  —  was  very  generously  ascribed  to  me.  Thus  was  the 
fact  established  that  I  believed  temporal  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  penalty. 

"  But  why  all  this  anxiety  to  make  me  believe  and  say  all  this  ?  The 
answer  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  my  sermon  I  had  insisted  on  the 
express  and  positive  words  of  the  original  threatening.  Man  was  to  *surely 
die,*  and  die  *  in  the  day  *  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  I  contended,  of 
course,  that  eternal  death  or  endless  misery  was  not  embraced  in  the 
threatening,  because  man  did  not  die  any  such  death  on  the  day  he  sinned, 
and  to  doubt  that  the  threatening  was  literally  fulfilled  was  to  doubt  the 
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divine  veracity,  and  take  sides  with  the  serpent.  You  would  not  attempt 
the  refutation  of  this  reasoning  only  on  the  condition  that  I  would  acknowl- 
edge temporal  death  was  a  part  of  the  penalty.  When  you  had  helped  me, 
therefore,  to  say  that  precisely  as  you  wished,  and  my  *  brethren  generally ' 
to  believe  it,  you  had  your  mine  prepared,  and  proceeded  to  blow  up  Uni- 
versalism  by  springing  it  in  the  following  manner.     You  say : 

"  *  I  will  now  ask  the  Universalists  if  this  threatening  was  executed  to 
the  uttermost,  even  as  they  understand  it,  upon  the  very  day  on  which 
man  sinned  >  That  he  then  died  a  sjnritual  death  we  all  admit ;  but  did 
he  also  die  a  temporal  death  on  that  day?  which  must  have  been  em- 
braced in  the  penalty,  or  it  could  not  have  been  any  part  of  "  their  doom." 
No,  he  did  not ;  for  he  lived  until  **  he  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old."  There  is  therefore  no  certainty  that  eternal  death  was  not  included 
in  the  threatening,  because  it  was  not  executed  upon  the  very  day  of  man's 
transgression,  any  more  than  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  death  of  the 
body  was  not  included  in  the  penalty,  because  man  did  not  die  a  temporal 
death  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgression.' 

**  Thus  was  your  great  object  finally  accomplished.  And  so  felicitous 
did  the  thought  appear  that  you  pursued  it  through  two  or  three  pages, 
turning  it  in  every  paragraph  with  great  success  against  me  and  my  cause. 

*'But  after  all,  Mr.  Remington,  it  was  a  dear-bought  victory.  You 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  if  I  had  said  all  that  you  repre- 
sented me  as  saying,  your  efforts  could  do  no  more  than  convict  me  of 
inconsistency.  And  for  me  to  err  or  to  be  inconsistent  is  one  thing,  and 
for  you  to  prove  that  God  ever  threatened  man  with  endless  misery  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  You  apparently  fell  into  the  mistake 
of  thinking  them  the  same.  Your  victory,  therefore,  is  of  quite  doubtful 
utility.  And  besides,  it  cost  you  some  time  and  labor;  it  cost  you  no 
inconsiderable  sacrifice  of  candor  and  justice;  and  above  all,  it  showed 
that  however  holy  and  purifying  may  be  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  moral  world  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  you  were  laboring  to  establish,  it  has  not  yet  wrought  such  a 
desirable  change  in  you  as  to  keep  back  <the  old  man'  from  uttering 
untruths  I 

**  That  I  had  expressed  no  sentiment  like  that  which  you  ascribe  to  me 
is  obvious  from  the  simple  fact  that  my  sermon  furnished  you  with  nothing 
to  your  purpose.  Never  would  you  have  attempted  such  a  mode  of 
making  evidence  had  I  prepared  it  ready  for  your  hand.    And  that  my 

*  brethren  generally '  do  not  adopt  such  an  opinion,  your  friend  Mr.  Lee 
would  have  informed  you,  had  you  read  him  with  due  care.    He  says, 

*  UniveiBalism   Examined,'  p.   13,  *  It  is  probably  generally  known  that 
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modern  Universalists  deny  that  the  death  of  the  body  is  an  effect  of  an, 
and  maintain  that  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  that  he  and  all  our  race 
would  have  died  if  sin  had  never  entered  the  world.' " 

In  his  eagerness  to  demolish  Universalism,  Mr.  Reming- 
ton, following  Dr.  Fisk,  though  often  without  giving  the 
latter  credit,  —  dwelt  on  the  Proteus  form  of  the  heresy, 
which,  if  answered  at  one  point,  presented  many  others, 
and  of  greatly  diversified  character,  — found  it  most  con- 
venient, however,  to  declare  that  it  was,  after  all,  only  a 
system  of  bold  fatalism,  and  could  be  easily  demolished  by 
the  doctrine  of  free  will.  He  therefore  made  the  trium- 
phant declaration  that  God  never  would  deprive  man  of 
such  freedom  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
quick  to  see  the  advantage  given  him  by  such  a  conces- 
sion, and  thus  replied : 

"Yon  speak  of  the  important  principle  of  the  divine  government 
*  which  recognizes  man  as  a  free  moral  agent,'  and  affirm  that  God  *  will 
never  deprive  him  of  this  necessary  constituent  of  his  moral  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  either  holy  and  happy,  or  sinful  and  miserable.' 
This,  Mr.  Remington,  is  a  statement  of  some  importance,  and  I  therefore 
presume  you  did  not  make  it  hastily,  though  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
my  conviction  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  but  very  imperfectly  aware 
of  the  consequences  to  which  it  must  legitimately  lead  you.  You  are  a 
warm,  and  if  the  above  statement  was  made  understandin^y,  a  consistent 
advocate  of  man's  moral  freedom.  But  did  you  ever  dream,  sir,  that  this 
doctrine  is  subversive  of  your  whole  theory  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  of 
the  administration  of  the  divine  government  toward  man  as  a  sinner  ? 

<«  You  say  that  man  is  recognized  as  a  free  moral  agent ;  that  this  moral 
agency  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  his  moral  nature ;  and  that  God  will 
never  deprive  him  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  dther  holy  and 
happy,  or  sinful  and  miserable.  It  follows  of  course  that  man  cannot  be 
holy  or  sinful  during  any  portion  of  his  existence,  either  in  time  or  eternity, 
only  in  accordance  with  his  own  free  moral  agency.  He  forms  his  own 
moral  character,  and  may  change  it  at  his  pleasure.  If  this  be  true,  the 
popular  doctrine  of  *  no  change  after  death  '  is  obviously  groundless.  For 
who  can  have  the  hiirdihood  to  say  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent  forever, 
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and  yet  contend  that  his  character  is  unalterably  fixed  at  the  moment  of 
his  death  ?  Another  consequence  of  this  your  doctrine  of  free  agency  is, 
that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  human  actions  are  not  endless.  If 
the  penalty  of  sin,  for  instance,  is,  as  you  contend,  endless  death  or  misery, 
how,  I  ask,  after  man  has  committed  one  action  meriting  this  punishment, 
can  he  be  called  free  ?  Grant  that  he  may  do  what  he  pleases,  that  he 
may  love  God  and  serve  him ;  but  can  this  avail  him  anything ;  must  he 
not  suffer  endless  punishment  ?  Glorious  indeed  must  be  the  g^t  of  this 
eternal  free  agency,  and  unspeakably  grand  must  be  its  advantages,  if  the 
very  first  act  we  ever  perform  under  its  blessed  auspices  seals  irrevocably 
our  endless  damnation  1 

"  But  man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  and  of  this  necessary  constituent  of  his 
moral  nature  God  wUl  never  deprive  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
either  holy  and  happy,  or  sinful  and  miserable.  But  why  do  you  unite 
these  respective  terms  ?  Has  the  thought  taken  possession  of  your  mind 
that  there  is  in  fact  any  necessary  connection  between  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, and  sin  and  misery  ?  If  so,  beware — your  whole  system  is  in  danger. 
In  that  case  a  man's  well  or  ill- being  depends  upon  his  character.  With- 
out  holiness  he  cannot  see  the  Lord ;  with  it,  he  cannot  avoid  seeing  him 
In  that  case,  too,  there  is  really  no  mystery  in  God's  being  just  and  yet 
good,  in  punishing  and  yet  loving  the  sinner.  There  is  no  want  of  harmony 
between  the  proper  administration  of  his  moral  government,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  his  plan  of  salvation  by  grace.  Christ  did  not  come  to  save 
man  from  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law ;  but  he 
came  to  save  man  from  his  sins,  from  sinning,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

**  But  man  is  a  free  moral  agent.  Grant  it.  God  will  never  deprive  him 
of  this  agency.  Grant  it.  Then  it  will  exist  as  certainly  and  fully  in  the 
future  world  as  here ;  as  certainly,  as  fully,  in  hell  as  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 
And  if  this  be  so,  will  you  still  assert  that  man's  state  is  irrevocably  fixed, 
that  there  is  no  change  after  death?  Will  you  contend  that  with  the 
ability  to  repent  and  obey  God,  he  will  continue  forever  a  slave  to  passion 
and  sin ;  and  especially  so  when  every  day's  experience  is  teaching  him 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  ?  This,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be 
assuming  a  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  some  proof.  I  grant 
you  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  that  God  will  never  destroy  this  freedom. 
On  this  truth  I  take  my  stand ;  and  I  challenge  you  to  prove  that  any  free 
agent,  possessing  an  innate  and  unconquerable  love  of  happiness,  as  all 
men  do,  will  be  endlessly  miserable.  Nay,  I  will  not  ask  for  proof;  I  will 
demand  only  a  possibility.     Show  me  reasons  which  can  render  it  probable 
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that,  endowed  with  an  indestructible  moral  freedom,  man  will  eternally  sin 
and  eternally  suffer ;  that  with  all  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him,  he 
will  never  learn  that  sin  is  *  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing ;  *  and  that  to  consult 
his  own  interest  he  must  obey  the  commandments  of  God,  in  the  keeping 
of  which  there  is  great  reward  —  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  satisfied.  .... 
The  remark  which  has  induced  me  to  say  so  much,  was,  I  presume,  dropped 
inadvertently,  and  without  the  suspicion  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  your 
general  theory.  You  did  not  mean,  it  is  possible,  all  that  you  said.  You 
cannot  in  reality  contend  that  man  is  to  be  eternally  a  free  moral  agent ; 
and  yet  that  he  is  threatened  for  every  sinful  act  with  endless  death.  The 
absurdity,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  glaring  to  escape  the  observation  of  any 
mind.** 

The  temptation  to  multiply  these  instances  of  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  an  opponent  is  great,  so  clean,  clear,  and 
merciless  is  the  logic  employed ;  but  we  must  consider  the 
inevitable  limitations  of  our  space,  and  forbear.  The  fore- 
going are  taken  at  random  from  the  volume  in  which  they 
are  preserved,  and  give  us  of  the  present  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  Universalism  at  the 
time  they  were  written.  They  justify  Mr.  Sawyer's  con- 
cluding words  in  their  review : 

"  I  have  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  review  of  these  lectures 
than  I  had  intended,  and  far  more  than  they  deserve.  For  none  know  so 
well  as  Mr.  Remington  and  mysdf  what  a  strange  medley,  what  a  collection 
of  scraps  and  fragments,  these  lectures  are  1  It  may  seem  to  some,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  been  severe ;  yet  I  am  confident  that  those  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  not  thus  judge  me.  The  provocation  has  been 
great.  When  ignorance  puts  on  the  garb  of  learning,  and  truth  is  sacrificed 
to  an  overweening  love  of  mastery ;  when  all  the  Christian  graces  are  for- 
gotten in  the  indulgence  of  malicious  and  unsparing  abuse ;  and  pretensions 
of  uncommon  piety  and  experimental  godliness  are  set  up  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  point  and  edge  to  the  foulest  slander,  I  deem  it  time  for  some  one 
to  administer  the  much-needed  reproof ;  and  Mr.  Remington  may  congratu- 
late himself  that  he  has  fallen  into  so  gentle  hands  as  mine.** 

No  attempt  was  made  to  answer  these  "  Letters."  Mr. 
Remington  was  not  equal  to  the   task,   and   his   friends 
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either  could  not  or  would  not  attempt  to  defend  the  decep- 
tions which  he  had  practiced.  As  usual,  Mr.  Sawyer's  con- 
gregation and  the  membership  of  his  church  was  mcreased 
by  converts  to  Universalism,  and  another  illustration  was 
thus  given  of  the  result  of  violent  attacks  on  our  faith. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  1838,  Mr.  Sawyer 
and  Mr.  Le  Fevre  quite  reluctantly  yielded  to  solicitations, 
and  provided  for  a  new  movement  in  Apollo  Saloon,  Broad- 
way, where  a  week  later  the  Fourth  Universalist  Society 
was  organized,  with  Rev.  William  Whittaker  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Whittaker  had  come  into  the  denomination  six  years 
earlier,  from  the  Episcopalians,  although  originally  a  Pres- 
byterian. He  had  been  settled  over  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Hudson,  N.Y.,  but  was  impatient  for  a  larger 
field,  and  fancied  that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  work  in 
the  great  city.  The  pastors  already  in  New  York  were 
doubtful  of  the  demand  for  a  new  movement ;  but  to  please 
Mr.  Whittaker,  who  avowed  his  willingness  to  preach  one 
year  without  salary,  they  yielded  to  his  importunities,  and 
gave  him  cordial  and  generous  cooperation.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  new  society,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  fami- 
lies from  the  Second  and  Third  Societies,  took  possession  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell's  old  church  on  Pearl  Street,  and  in  the 
following  spring  began  to  occupy  the  church  in  Duane 
Street,  which  had  been  vacant  since  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering's 
removal,  and  the  final  breaking  up  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  con- 
gregation. For  about  fifteen  months  Mr.  Whittaker 
preached  Universalism  with  all  the  ability  at  his  command; 
and  then  suddenly,  and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  he 
renoimced  the  faith,  and  by  letter  to  the  trustees  of  liis 
society,  entreated  them  to  go  and  do  likewise  ''immedi- 
ately"! 
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The  history  of  his  conversion  was  briefly  this  :  On  the 
second  Sunday  in  July,  1840,  Mr.  Whittaker  was  away 
from  his  own  pulpit,  on  a  visit  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  where 
he  preached  with  great  earnestness  "a  sermon  he  had  fre- 
quently delivered  elsewhere,  embodying  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery."  On  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  he  met  tVo  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  his  society,  with  whom  he  had  long  conversations 
in  relation  to  its  affairs,  and  by  whom  he  was  told  of  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  himself  in  the  society  ;  that  it 
was  declining  under  his  labors,  and  advised  him  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  for  changing  his  location.  "He 
exhibited  displeasure;  said  he  did  not  like  to  be  driven 
away,  and  would  stay  till  the  next  spring."  The  following 
day  he  interviewed  a  zealous  layman  of  Rev.  E.  F.  Hat- 
field's Presb)rterian  Church,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Universalism ;  and  on  the  day  after 
made,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  gentleman,  a  full  renun- 
ciation of  his  faith.  And  yet,  on  the  following  day,  Sun- 
day, he  preached,  according  to  the  exchange  plan  then 
observed,  in  the  Orchard  Street  and  the  Bleecker  Street 
churches,  and  was  in  his  own  pulpit  in  the  evening,  drop- 
ping no  hint  in  either  place  of  any  change  in  his  views. 
The  following  Tuesday,  after  a  visit  from  Rev.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, his  letter  of  renunciation,  dated,  however,  on  Wednes- 
day, was  dispatched  to  his  trustees.  A  first  draft  of  the 
letter,  dated  on  Tuesday,  was  sent  to  "The  New  York 
Evangelist,"  the  organ  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  letter 
to  the  trustees,  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  "  was  intended  no  doubt 
to  have  been  delivered  only  on  Wednesday,  by  which  sim- 
ple arrangement  the  readers  of  'The  Evangelist'  would 
have  enjoyed  a  whole  week  of  glory  before  the  readers  of 
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« The  Union  and  Messenger '  could  have  been  apprised  of 
his  defection." 

"  The  hand  of  Joab  was  in  this.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself  as  to  its 
own  import,  and  I  suppose  no  man  who  knows  what  Universalism  is  could 
entertain  a  doubt  with  reference  to  the  design  of  the  writer.  And  yet  it 
seems  we  all  misunderstood  it.  For  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Mr.  Whittaker  on  Thursday  morning,  he  infonned  me  that  he  meant  by 
Universalism,  which  he  renounced,  that  form  of  it  which  he  thinks  generally 
believed  and  preached  among  us,  and  which  embraces  the  idea  of  no  future 
punishment.  In  other  words,  he  renounced  the  no-future-punishment 
scheme.  He  believed  in  future  punishment,  and  deemed  it  important  to  be 
preached,  but  could  not  preach  it  in  connection  with  us.  On  the  subject 
of  endless  punishment  he  had  come  to  no  conclusion.  He  was  then  inves- 
tigating it,  and  I  presume  he  has  arrived  at  the  thought  that  future  punish- 
ment is  actually  endless ;  for  Mr.  Hatfield,  who  called  on  me  last  evening, 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Whittaker  would  preach  in  his  church  next  Sabbath 
evening." 

The  foregoing  is  from  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Sawyer 
to  the  Duane-street  Congregation,  July  26th.  It  was  from 
the  text :  "  Cease  ye  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils ;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of."  Isaiah  ii. 
22.  The  folly  of  allying  ourselves  with  any  cause,  or  of 
professing  any  belief,  because  held  by  some  other  man,  was 
the  general  theme.  The  application  of  the  theme  to  his 
hearers  was  made  in  few  words,  as  follows : 

"  It  would  seem  that  our  opposers  flatter  themselves  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  your  pastor  will  shake  the  faith  of  the  whole  denomination,  at  least 
in  this  city.  I  know  not  how  they  reason,  or  whether  they  reason  at  all 
But  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  if  there  be  any  one  here  or  elsewhere 
who  believes  Universalism  because  Mr.  Whittaker  or  any  other  man  believed 
it,  he  will  at  once  abandon  the  faith  for  the  same  reason  :  unless  indeed  he 
win  heed  the  exhortation  of  the  text  and  *  cease  from  man  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils.* " 

The  sermon  closed  with  an  exhortation  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation  to  stand  by  their  faith  as  it  was  based 
on  the  love  of  God ;  to  anticipate  the  speedy  coming  of  a 
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pastor  whom  they  could  trust ;  and  with  the  assurance 
that  as  God  would  make  even  "the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,"  better  and  brighter  days  were  sure  to  dawn  upon 
them  speedily. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  statement  that  great  things  would  be  pro- 
phesied by  the  opponents  of  Universalism  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  Whittaker's  renunciation,  was  verified  by  the  course 
taken  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield  in  the  columns  of  "  The  New 
York  Evangelist,'*  aided  by  the  editorials  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  Hatfield's  first  article,  highly  eulogistic  of  his  new 
convert,  although  published  anonymously,  was  at  once 
placed  to  his  credit  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  a  reply  in  "  The  Uni- 
versalist  Union."  This  drew  forth  other  articles  from  Mr. 
Hatfield,  followed  by  reviews  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sawyer. 
The  newspaper  controversy  lasted  several  months.  In 
November,  Mr.  Sawyer  made  this  public  statement : 

"  So  far  from  Universalism  having  suffered  by  Mr.  W.'s  renunciation,  it 
is  a  fact  that  our  cause  in  this  city  "was  never  before  so  pzosperous  as  at 
the  present  moment.  Our  congregations  have  increased  and  are  still  in- 
creasing. That  of  Duane  St.  Society,  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little 
more  than  a  single  quarter,  estimated  to  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  ever 
was  in  Mr.  W.'s  most  palmy  days,  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  it  has  not 
till  very  recently  enjoyed  the  labors  of  a  settled  pastor.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
no  one,  not  a  single  soul,  who  has  foDowed  Mr.  Whittaker.  .  .  .  Our  real- 
ous  friend  H.  has  been  sadly  disappointed  in  the  results  of  this  great  re- 
nunciation. Parturiunt  montest  etc.  All  his  hopes  have  been  blasted.  He 
made  no  converts  from  Universalists  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Whittaker." 

Mr.  Hatfield  secured  Mr.  Whittaker  as  a  member  of  his 
church ;  had  him  occupy  his  own  pulpit,  and  placed  him  as 
a  supply  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Catherine-street  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  irregularity  was  rebuked  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  which  held  a  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  Mr.  Whittaker's  request  for  fellowship. 
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Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hatfield  was  the  "  Stated  Clerk  "  of 
that  body,  the  Presbytery  refused  fellowship  until  Mr. 
Whittaker  should,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  his  work 
among  them,  take  a  course  of  theological  studies.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Whittaker  withdrew  his  membership  in  Mr.  Hat- 
field's church  and  joined  the  Congregationalists ;  and  the 
Catherine-street  Church,  that  it  might  retain  his  services, 
withdrew  its  connection  with  the  Presbytery,  and  being 
accepted  by  the  Congregational  Association,  that  body 
ordained  Mr.  Whittaker  as  pastor  of  the  seceding  church, 
on  the  25th  of  November;  Mr.  Hatfield  giving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  for  the  Congregational  body  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member ! 

Some  years  after  this  event,  Mr.  Sawyer,  on  the  occasion 
of  entering  upon  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  ministry  in  New 
York,  said  in  a  review  of  the  days  of  the  defection  of  Mr. 
Whittaker  and  the  great  expectations  in  which  the  Lim- 
itarians  then  indulged : 

"  Those  who  were  as  well  acquadnted  with  Mr.  Whittaker  as  I  was  felt 
that  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  lose  him.  He  was  not  wise  in  any  sense 
of  the  term.  He  was  vain,  dissatisfied,  peevish,  and  withal  a  great  lover 
of  lording  it  over  God's  heritage.  Our  orthodox  neighbors  felt  that  their 
kingdom  enjoyed  a  triumph,  but  alas !  they  have  long  ago  done  with  their 
shoutings  and  heartily  wished,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  would  renounce  back 
again." 

Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  a  man  of  great  pulpit  ability,  im- 
mediately succeeded  Mr.  Whittaker  as  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Society;  and  subsequently  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin 
ministered  to  it  through  many  prosperous  years ;  and  since 
his  decease.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton  has  been  his 
deservedly  popular  successor. 

About  the  time  of  the  Whittaker  episode,  two  events 
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occurred,  both  of  which  brought  Mr.  Sawyer's  skill  and 
ability  as  a  defender  of  the  faith  into  conspicuous  notice. 
The  first  was  an  attack  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield,  on  Uni- 
versalism,  in  a  series  of  lectures.  Mr.  Hatfield  had  long 
known  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  they  were  classmates  in  college. 
Although  settled  in  New  York  since  1835,  he  did  not  call 
on  Mr.  Sawyer  until  after  Mr.  Whittaker  had  renounced 
Universalism.  He  ignored  him  and  threw  contempt  on 
his  religion.  Rev.  B.  B.  Hallock,  who  was  at  this  time 
beginning  to  preach,  had  reviewed  some  of  Mr.  Hatfield's 
spiteful  attacks  on  our  faith,  and  had  finally  brought  Mr. 
Hatfield  to  the  experiment  of  giving  the  before  mentioned 
course  of  lectures  against  Universalism,  which  Mr.  Hallock 
reviewed  in  the  columns  of  "The  Universalist  Union." 
Occasionally  Mr.  Sawyer  would  accompany  Mr.  Hallock 
to  his  old  classmate's  lectures.  At  one  of  these  Mr.  Hat- 
field, noticing  him  in  the  congregation,  took  occasion  to 
say  in  substance,  that  Universalism  was  foimded  by  cor- 
.rupt  and  depraved  men,  and  its  preachers  and  writers  now 
are  ignorant  and  unlearned,  and  corrupt  and  depraved, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  among  which  he  would  include 
his  respected  friend  of  that  city  who  was  then  present! 
Mr.  Sawyer,  not  caring  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Hallock's 
review  work,  took  no  further  notice  of  Mr.  Hatfield's  vitu- 
perations than  to  invite  and  urge  him  to  come  to  Orchard 
Street  and  preach  to  the  Universalists  who  would  be  sure 
to  attend  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
their  error.     Mr.  Hatfield  declined  the  invitation. 

When  he  had  completed  his  Lectures,  he  worked  the 
material  over  into  articles  for  "  The  New  York  Evangel- 
ist," over  the  signature  of  "  Enoch,"  then  rearranged  them 
into  a  book  bearing  his  own  name  as  author,  and  sent  it 
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out  into  the  world  labeled :  "  Universalism  as  it  is ;  or, 
Text  Book  of  Modem  Universalism  in  America.'*  It  was, 
to  say  the  least,  a  pharisaic,  malignant,  and  abusive  produc- 
tion, full  of  garbled  extracts  from  a  few  Universalist 
writers,  so  torn  from  their  connection,  and  so  mixed  with 
innuendoes,  as  to  be  in  no  sense  descriptive  of  their  opin- 
ions. On  nearly  every  page  the  thought  was  offensively 
obtruded:  "  We,  orthodox,  are  pious,  learned,  and  are  from 
times  of  old.  You,  Universalists,  are  godless,  impious, 
ignorant,  and  only  of  yesterday.  How  dare  you  open  your 
lips  ? "  He  anticipated  great  things  from  its  publication, 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  "will  be  of  service  not  only  to 
the  community  at  large,  but  to  theological  students  and 
brethren  in  the  ministry."  "  In  fact,  it  met  with  slow  sale, 
and  burdened  the  shelves  of  its  publisher."  Mr.  Sawyer 
procured  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  at  once  entered  on  a 
review  of  its  errors  and  misrepresentations,  through  the 
columns  of  "  The  Union."  The  work  was  thorough  and 
exhaustive ;  and  although  begun  only  in  April,  it  was  com- 
pleted and  issued  in  book  form  in  August.  Mr.  Greeley, 
of  "  The  Tribune,"  said  of  it : 

"  This  is  a  pungent  and  forcible  reply  t.o  an  argument  against  the  Uni- 
versalist faith.  It  is  written  with  energy,  and  will,  of  course,  receive  atten- 
tion from  those  interested,  as  all  should  be,  in  the  subject  it  discusses/* 

I  have  not  space  for  any  lengthy  quotations  from  "  The 
Review,"  but  give  a  brief  one  illustrative  of  Mr.  Hatfield's 
unfairness  and  even  downright  dishonesty  in  his  quotations 
and  inferences  from  Universalist  writers.  Mr.  Sawyer 
calls  attention  to  this  : 

"Mr.  Hatfield  quotes  the  *Pladn  Guide  to  Universalism,'  where  Mr. 
Whittemore  has  said,  *  There  are  two  kinds  of  Universalists  ....  positive 
and  negative  Universalists.  .  .  .      Negative  Universalists  are  those  who 
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merely  assent  to  the  doctrine.  .  .  .  Now,  there  is  a  difference  between 
these,  and  those  we  are  pleased  to  call  positive  Universalists.  The  latter 
embrace  the  doctrine  with  a  living  faith.  They  not  only  believe  it,  but 
they  y2r<r/  it ;  they  love  it ;  it  is  the  meat  and  drink  of  their  souls ;  they  have 
a  constant  and  ever-active  desire  that  others  may  be  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth ;  they  profess  the  truth  openly ;  they  do  all  in  their  power 
to  esiablish  it  in  the  world,*  etc.  The  whole  passage  was  designed  to  set 
forth  the  wide  difference  between  merely  nominal  and  real  Universalists. 
Its  language  and  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  most  careless 
reader.  Now  our  author  exhibits  the  perversity  of  his  temper  by  quoting 
o.ily  so  much  of  the  passage  as  relates  to  negative  Universalists,  and  then 
applies  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  draw  a  line  of  distinction,  not 
l)etwsen  merely  nominal  Universalists  and  those  who  are  realy  zealous^ 
ccnsistent,  and  practical  ones,  as  Mr.  Whittemore  plainly  meant,  but  between 
*  ihose  who  receive  the  system,  as  now  believed  and  taught  by  the  leaders 
of  the  sect,'  and  all  others :  i.e.,  between  American  Universalists  and  all 
the  other  Universalists  in  the  world  1  Here  is  honesty.  This  is  the  man 
to  write  *  Universalism  as  it  is  M  .  .  .  . 

"  That  we  in  America  maintain  that  none  are  real  Universalists  but 
those  who  receive  our  system^  is  false,  length  and  breadth ;  and  our  author 
knows  it  to  be  false,  for  he  has  said  so  himself,  and  sneers  at  the  motley 
sect,  *  which  embraces  every  variety  of  doctrine,  and  bids  a  welcome  to  all 
who  believe  in  Universal  salvation.' " 

After  exposing  such  meanness  and  perversity —  and  the 
above  is  only  one  of  several  similar  dishonesties  —  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Sawyer  should  say,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
"  Review : " 

"  I  often  ask  myself  whether  the  man  who  wrote  *  Universalism  as  it  is,' 
is  the  quiet,  kind-hearted,  and  friendly  classmate  of  my  earlier  days ;  and  I 
cannot  but  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  wrought  such  a  mighty  change.  Is 
it  the  work  of  religion  ?  Then  the  less  of  such  religion  the  world  has,  the 
better.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  thank  you  for  the  trial  you  have 
given  to  my  Christian  graces.  To  confess  the  truth,  there  were  scarcely 
ever  so  heavy  drafts  made  upon  my  charity  by  any  other  person.  How  I 
have  answered  them  must  be  left  for  others  to  judge.  Some  of  my  friends, 
however,  think  I  have,  in  several  instances,  been  rather  severe.  I  confess 
that  I  have  used  *  great  plainness  of  speech.*  But  if  I  have  spoken  unad- 
visedly with  my  lips,  I  sincerely  regret  it,  and  beg  your  pardon.  Your  con- 
science will  tell  you  that  the  truth  was  bad  enough.  .  .  . 
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'*In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  although  I  entertain  a  very  humble 
opinion  of  your  creed,  and  its  moral  influences,  both  on  yourself  and 
your  sect,  I  shall  still  be  happy  to  see  you,  and  will  endeavor  to  convince 
you  that  there  is  a  religion,  which,  without  the  fear  of  endless  torments, 
teaches  man  to  love  his  enemies. 

**  May  it  please  God  to  lead  you  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  make  you  both  a  better  and  a  happier  man." 

The  Other  event  to  which  we  referred  was  the  appear- 
ance in  "  The  New  York  Evangelist "  of  Nov.  7,  1 840, 
of  an  editorial  attack  on  Universalism  under  the  title, 
"Organized  Rebellion."     It  affirmed  that, 

"  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
moral  government  of  God.  ...  It  is  against  the  justice  of  God,  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  righteous  penalty  of  his  holy  law,  that  the  natural  enmity  of 
the  world  and  of  the  unregenerate  heart  is  directed.  .  .  .  Universalism  is 
the  public  embodiment,  the  organized  avowal  and  vindication,  of  this  enmity 
agaunst  God.  Its  professors  are  to  be  considered  as  having  publicly 
leagued  together,  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  upon  the  (Uvine  govern- 
ment, aspersing  the  divine  character,  and  resisting  the  divine  adminis 
tration.  .  .  . 

"  Since,  therefore,  Universalism  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most  daring 
form  of  organized  rebellion  against  the  divine  government,  all  loyal  subjects 
of  the  King  of  kings,  are  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  him,  to  wage  with  it 
an  exterminating  war.  While  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  feelings  of 
personal  kindness  and  compassion  towards  its  infatuated  advocates,  we  are 
bound  to  express  without  measure  our  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
their  most  treasonable,  rebellious,  and  hideous  system  of  doctrine  ...  to 
declare  its  hateful  nature,  to  expose  its  most  malignant  opposition  to  eter- 
nal truth,  and  to  resist  its  progress  on  every  side  ...  to  warn  all  men 
against  giving  the  least  credence  to  its  delusive  sophistries,  and  its  abom- 
inable falsehoods. 

"  If  the  Uiuversalist  Press,  if  the  Union  and  Messenger  of  this  city,  wish 
to  attack  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  the  proper  penalty  of  the 
divine  law,  or  as  the  certain  final  reward  of  all  who  willfully  reject  the 
gospel,  let  them  bring  forth  their  strong  reasons,  and  make  the  attempt. 
.  .  .  We  can  assure  them  they  shall  have  enough  to  do.  We  will  meet 
all  their  arguments  as  well  as  we  can.  The  evangelical  press  in  general 
will  not,  we  presume,  be  backward  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of 
our  common  Lord. 
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"  At  the  same  time  we  warn  them  even  against  the  desperate  attempt. 
We  assure  them,  that  they  will  be  found  therein  fighting  against  God.  We 
assure  them,  moreover,  that  they  will  meet  with  an  overwhelming  discom- 
fiture. The  consciences  of  this  whole  nation  can  be  secured  against  them. 
They  will  soon  sink  into  that  obscurity  which  has  already  settled  o'er  the 
haggard  form  of  avowed  infidelity.  It  is  dangerous,  ruinous,  and  wicked 
business  altogether — we  mean  the  business  of  professing,  preaching,  or 
advocating  in  any  form  whatever,  this  doubl&<iistilled  decoction  of  enmity 
against  the  Most  High.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  if  they  wiil  do  it,  let 
them  do  it  as  honorably  and  decently  as  they  can,  and  they  shall  meet  with 
argument  that  shall  not  stoop  to  personal  abuse,  and  with  words  that  shall 
not  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood." 

The  editor  of  "The  Evangelist"  was  given  to  under- 
stand at  once  that  his  swaggering,  daring,  threatening 
tone,  his  foolish  declaration  that  an  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  would  be  no  other  than  "fighting  against  God," 
—  which  was  the  very  point  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
troversy to  which  Universalists  were  invited,  —  filled  no 
one  either  vdth  dismay  or  alarm. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  "  the  controversy  will  be  calm,  serious,  as 
clear-sighted  and  discriminative  as  it  may  be,  and  altogether  such  as  win 
commend  itself  to  the  candor  and  Christian  feeling  of  the  public,  and  prove 
a  means  of  furthering  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  the  glory  of  hb  name, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures." 

In  a  " Letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,"  editor  of  "The  Evangel- 
ist," published  in  "The  Union"  Dec.  12,  Mr.  Sawyer 
began  the  discussion,  taking  the  negative  of  the  question  : 
"Whether  endless  punishment  is  the  proper  penalty  of  the 
divine  law  ? "  his  first  argument  being  that  such  a  doctrine 
is  not  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  its  appearance, 
Mr.  Price,  publisher  of  "The  Union,"  remarked,  "Mr. 
Johnson  will  of  course  copy  and  reply  to  it,  which  reply 
we  shall  immediately  present  to  our  readers,  and  then  the 
investigation  will  proceed  regularly." 
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But  Mr.  Johnson  had  no  thought  of  opening  his  columns 
to  Universalist  writers.  His  notice  of  Mr.  Price's  remark 
was: 

**If  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  paper  [*'The  Union"],  unde«9tood 
from  our  language  in  the  article  entitled  *  Organized  Rebellion,'  or  from 
any  thing  which  we  have  since  written,  that  we  intend  to  publish  their 
articles  in  our  columns,  they  are  respectfully  informed  that  they  entirely 
misapprehend  our  language.  What  we  said  we  shall  strictly  fulfill ;  but  we 
shall  expect  those  who  attack  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  to  pro- 
vide their  own  means  of  communication  with  the  public.*' 

Mr.  Sawyer  expressed  surprise  at  such  an 

**  expttdt  refusal  to  copy  our  articles  in  a  discussion  of  his  own  choosing. 
.  .  .  Well,  he  has  the  control  of  his  own  columns,  and  will  do  with  them 
as  seemeth  him  good.  He  will  of  course  accord  the  same  privilege  to  our- 
selves. If  his  articles  are  within  proper  limits,  and  manifest  a  becoming 
spirit,  we  shall  most  cheerfully  lay  them  before  our  readers,  whatever  his 
course  may  be.  We  are  never  afraid  to  have  our  readers  examine  both 
sides." 

Mr.  Sawyer's  Letters  appeared  with  considerable  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  in  "The  Union/'  but  elicited  no  re- 
sponse from  "The  Evangelist."  In  one  issue  the  editor 
talked  of  terrible  things  which  he  was  about  to  do,  in 
"disinterring/*  with  "strong  nerves"  —  Universalism  — 
"unhousing"  this  "hideous  g^oup  of  falsehoods/'  and 
presenting  "one  sickening  view  of  them,  crawling  and 
hissing  in  their  malice  and  slime !  "  Whether  he  found  it 
impossible  to  sustain  such  a  lofty  flight  of  rhetoric,  or  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  his  nerves  became  a  little  stronger,  or 
whatever  the  reason  which  prevented  his  making  an  effort 
to  crush  the  "Organized  Rebellion"  which  he  had  so 
valiantly  challenged  to  come  on  and  meet  "  overwhelming 
discomfiture,"  no  one  ever  knew ;  but  Mr.  Sawyer's  argu- 
ments against  endless  punishment  were  unnoticed. 
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That  the  greatest  advantage  against  Universalism  in 
New  York  might  be  taken  by  the  excitement  sought  to  be 
created  through  Mr.  Whittaker's  defection,  attacks  on  it 
were  numerous ;  but  none  were  left  unnoticed  and  refuted 
by  Mr.  Sawyer.  In  addition  to  those  just  named,  an 
Elder  Raymond  entered  the  field,  and  was  badly  worsted  ; 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker  occupied  two  of  the  Presbyterian 
pulpits,  giving  his  "  Course  of  lectures  on  Universalism.*' 
These  lectures  had  long  been  in  print,  and  Mr.  Sawyer 
possessed  a  copy  ;  so  that,  greatly  to  the  wonder  of  those 
in  whose  interest  Dr.  Parker  was  laboring,  a  review  of 
each  lecture  was  given  in  the  Orchard-street  Church, 
immediately  after  its  delivery  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 
In  an  article  in  "  The  Union,"  in  March,  1841,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer said  of  Dr.  Parker's  efforts  : 

"  The  history  of  these  I.«ctiires  is  a  little  remarkable.  They  were  de- 
livered, whether  for  the  first  time  we  cannot  say,  in  Rochester,  in  1829  or 
'30,  and  were  published  there  in  1830.  During  this  or  the  subsequent  year, 
their  author,  then  simply  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  came  to  this  city  and  preached 
for  a  time  in  Thames  Street.  Here  these  Lectures  were  delivered  once 
more,  and  subsequently,  as  a  bookseller  informs  us,  they  were  republished 
in  New  York.  After  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Parker  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  made  himself  rather  conspicuous.  Whether  these 
*  eternal  *  Lectures  were  there  repeated,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  would  be 
really  strange  if  they  were  not.  He  returned  a  year  or  two  since  to  New 
York,  and  after  preaching  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  for  a  time,  he  was 
honored  with  a  D.D.,  and  made  President  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  this  city.    This  happened  during  the  last  year. 

"  What  circumstance  called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  out  against  Universal- 
ism, we  know  not.  The  churches  where  they  have  been  deUvered  needed 
something  of  the  kind,  beyond  controversy.  One  of  them  seems  to  be 
rather  infected  with  Universalism ;  another  is  troubled  with  empty  pews. 
Moreover,  the  good  Doctor  wanted  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  getting  out 
a  new  edition,  *  corrected  and  improved,'  of  these  Lectures.  In  what  the 
improvements  are  to  consist  we  are  not  informed.  Our  proofreader  re- 
ported him  to  have  followed  copy,  as  the  printers  say,  with  a  good  deal  of 
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fidelity.  We  suspect  the  prindpa]  improvement  ^ill  consist  in  the  title- 
page.  *  Lectures  on  Universalism,  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,'  will  astonish  the 
world,  and  procure  purchasers  far  better  than  the  same  thing  with  nothing 
but  *  Rev.  Joel  Parker.*  The  latter  is  commonplace ;  the  former  hath  the 
smack  of  learning  and  dignity. 

**  Whether  this  is  to  be  the  last  labor  of  these  wonderful  Lectures,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  The  Doctor  seems  determined  to  make  them  *  gen- 
erally useful.'  In  themselves  they  are  meager  enough.  Their  author  had 
read  '  Edwards  against  Chauncey,'  and  this  was  the  extent  of  his  reading 
on  the  subject  of  Universalism.  With  the  writers  in  favor  of  that  doctrine 
he  seems  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  And  yet  he  talks  of  our  superficial 
views,  and  hints  with  infinite  complacency,  that  he  had  given  the  subject  a 
thorough  investigation,  aild  employed  himself  in  a  laborious  and  profound 
research!  I 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  so  far  as  Universalism  is  concerned,  these 
Lectures  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  powerless.  He  who  assails 
Umversalism  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and  grapple  with  its 
truths  like  a  man.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  would  consult  his  reputation 
and  the  interests  of  religion  by  letting  it  alone. 

^*But  this  is  not  the  policy  of  our  opposers.  These  Lectures  were 
replied  to  ten  years  ago,  and  that  reply  is  before  the  public.  To  that,  the 
Doctor  of  course  paid  no  attention ;  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged  if  he  did. 

**  We  have  but  one  remark  more  to  offer.  The  late  labors  of  Dr.  Par- 
ker may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  great  economy  —  economy  in  mental 
effort  I  We  have  long  had  occasion  to  remark  that  no  class  of  men  in  our 
country  can  make  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Professors  of  Theology  with 
such  a  singular  economy  of  material  as  our  Presbyterian  neighbors ;  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  this  principle  of  the  most  rigid  economy  is  carried 
out  in  all  their  affairs.  Who  but  they  could  make  so  long  a  creed  with  so 
little  truth  ?  Who  but  one  of  their  school  would  dare  to  repeat  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time  a  course  of  lectures,  which  had  already  been  eleven 
years  before  the  publU  in  prints  and  had  gone  through  two  editions!  Who 
but  Presbyterians  would  care  to  be  subjected,  even  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
to  this  kind  of  imposition  1  '* 


In  1 841,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "New  York  Univer- 
salist  Missionary  Society,"  organized  in  1839,  a  preaching 
station  was  established  in  Manhattan  Hall;  and  thenqe 
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sprung  the  organization  known  as  the  Fifth  Untversalist 
Society,  ministered  to  at  first  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Hallock.  The 
various  attacks  on  Universalism,  and  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  they  were  met  and  answered,  greatly  promoted 
\ts  growth.  Prosperity  was  experienced  in  all  the  Univer- 
alist  churches  in  the  city,  and  much  missionary  work  was 
done  in  neighboring  places.  To  the  latter  Mr.  Sawyer 
contributed  at  least  his  full  share.  His  pen  was  also  busy 
in  communicating  through  the  columns  of  "  The  Union  " 
valuable  articles  on  religion  and  theology,  and  also  in  fur- 
nishing for  the  more  general  home-reading  pages  transla- 
tions of  German  stories. 

Early  in  1842  public  announcement  was  made  in  '<The 
Union"  that  "the  pews  in  the  Orchard-street  Church 
are  all  taken  up,  and  there  has  been  constantly  a  greater 
demand  than  could  be  supplied."  And  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Mr.  Sawyer  had  sent  out  many  families 
to  strengthen  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
was  constantly  urging  others  to  go.  The  late  Captain 
Phillips  used  to  say  of  these  efforts  for  extension  by  form- 
ing new  societies :  "  No  sooner  had  Brother  Sawyer  got 
his  church  well  filled,  than  he  began  to  drive  us  out,  say- 
ing, *  Here,  you  go  there,  and  you  go  elsewhere,  and  you 
go  to  some  other  place,  and  start  up  new  societies  I ' " 

A  year  later  report  was  made  to  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion that 

"  The  Orchard  Street  Society  has  parted  with  some  of  its  most  active 
members,  who  have  left  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  their  efforts  with  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Societies,  both  of  which  are  in  its  more  immediate  vicin- 
ity ;  still  it  is  in  a  generally  prosperous  condition,  is  well  united,  and  zealous 
efforts  are  making  to  promote  its  best  interests  in  relieving  it  from  debt, 
etc.  The  Society  numbers  about  800  members  —  average  attendance  joo 
Qr  ^,  perhaps  mor^" 
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The  debt  spoken  of  had  been  long  accumulating  as  the 
result  of  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  church  property, 
the  loss  of  income  from  those  sent  out  to  help  feeble  move- 
ments, and  a  succession  of  years  characterized  as  '<  hard 
times,*'  which  prevented  many  from  meeting  their  pecuni- 
ary obligations.  At  the  time  mentioned  in  the  above 
Report,  the  trustees  had  made  several  efforts  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  annoying  embarrassment,  but  with 
comparatively  small  results.  Mr.  Sawyer  had  been  away 
from  home  a  few  weeks,  and  on  his  return  found  his 
trustees  greatly  discouraged.  A  large  congregation  greeted 
him  at  the  first  service  after  his  arrival ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  sermon  he  invited  and  urged  "  the  friends  — 
all  the  friends  —  of  the  Society  to  tarry  after  the  benedic- 
tion." Few,  if  any,  left  the  church.  Mr.  Price  thus 
described,  in  "  The  Union,"  the  scene  which  followed  : 

**  Mr.  Sawyer  laid  the  matter  in  all  its  plainness  before  them  —  spoke  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  their  journeying  on  together  for  any  length  of  time 
under  such  circumstances  —  individuals  would  inevitably  run  into  bank- 
ruptcy unless  outgoes  were  kept  within  thdr  income,  and  it  was  no  less 
certain  destruction  to  societies  —  he  could  not  remain  with  them  unless  they 
could  meet  their  expenses,  and  neither  would  he  Uave  them,  till  they  were 
extricated  from  their  present  difficulties.  Something  must  be  done  at  once ; 
and  although  he  could  not  live  in  the  present  situation  for  less  than  his 
present  salary,  still  if  the  difficulty  could  be  removed  at  once,  he  would 
relinquish  I300  of  it  the  present  year,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  him- 
self! 

**  Such  a  scene  as  was  there  presented  was  never  before  witnessed  in 
that  house,  and  we  presume  in  no  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  before  the  close 
of  that  week  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  [about  ^5,000]  was  subscribed, 
and  some  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  over  I  The  friends  came  up  man- 
fully and  gloriously  to  the  work,  and  demonstrated  fully  what  they  can 
do  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  without  taxing  their  pastor  dther  I  It  has 
operated  like  magic  —  the  society  is  renovated  in  feeling  and  must  go 
on  prosperously,  rejoicingly.  They  will  not  very  soon  get  behind  hand 
a^ainl'* 
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The  winter  season  which  followed  must  have  been  one  of 
great  interest  and  prosperity  in  Orchard  Street  and  in  all  the 
Universalist  churches  in  the  city  and  neighborhood  Mr. 
Sawyer  gave  a  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  first  in 
his  own  pulpit  and  then  in  all  the  others.  This  he  fol- 
lowed with  six  very  carefully  prepared  and  highly  instruc- 
tive Lectures  on  the  History  of  Universalism.  These  were 
written  in  full,  and  were  as  widely  spread  before  the  people 
as  the  preceding  course  had  been.  Five  years  later  they 
were  repeated  in  Clinton  ;  copious  extracts  from  them  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  denominational  papers, 
and  they  have  been  drawn  on  by  whoever  has  written  on 
our  history. 

Up  to  this  time  three  services  had  been  held  at  Orchard 
Street,  and  perhaps  at  the  other  city  churches,  each  Sun- 
day. From  this  exacting  custom  Mr.  Sawyer  broke  away 
in  the  spring  of  1844.  In  a  sermon  in  March,  that  year, 
he  alluded  to  the  custom  as  useless,  if  not  harmful. 

**■  In  the  early  part  of  my  connection  with  this  society,  while  our  cause 
was  exceedingly  feeble  and  unpopular,  this  arrangement  may  have  been 
useful.  But  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  if  it  has  ever  contributed  to  our  pros- 
perity, it  does  so  no  longer.  The  fact  is,  few  people  wish  to  attend  church 
three  times  a  day,  and  I  have  often  observed  that  some  of  those  who  have 
been  very  anxious  that  I  should  preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  have 
manifested  some  reluctance  to  attend  the  services  more  than  twice  I  If  you 
win  but  reflect  a  moment  you  will  perceive  that  so  many  services  render 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  toil  instead  of  a  season  of  rest.  These  three 
services  occupy  in  church  not  less,  as  a  general  thing,  t\amfiv€  hours.  Add 
to  these  the  time  occupied  in  making  ready  and  in  walking  to  and  from 
church  three  times,  and  you  will  find  on  the  average  you  are  engaged  ei^ht 
or  nine  hours  every  Sabbath  day ;  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  completely 
unfit  you  for  reading  and  to  prevent  you  from  that  social  intercourse  with 
your  families  which  business  men  so  much  desire  and  need.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  so  many  services  are  of  no  advantage  to  you.  You  would 
be  as  much  profited  by  two  as  by  three. 

<*  Put  this  is  not  aU.    The  number  of  persons  in  the  con^gation  whp 
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actually  attend  church  three  times  a  day  is  very  small ;  and  most  of  them  I 
fear  attend  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  any  real  love  of  it,  or  any 
expectation  of  bong  greatly  benefited  by  it.  What,  then,  is  the  result  ? 
Simply  that  I  preach  three  times  to  persons  who  for  the  most  part  hear  me 
but  twice  —  that  we  have  three  indifferent  congregations  as  to  numbers, 
while  we  might  have  two  good  ones —  and  finally  that  a  third  part  of  my 
pulpit  labors  are  performed  and  half  of  the  fatigues  of  Sunday  are  under- 
gone for  nothing.  A  few  discourses  might  be  profitably  given  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  to  these  I  should  not  object,  but  beyond  this  I 
bdieve  we  are  to  hope  for  no  advantage  that  will  compensate  for  the 
trouble  and  labor.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  from  the  first  of  April,  it 
should  be  understood  we  are  to  have  morning  and  afternoon  services  alone  ; 
and  that  next  winter  we  may  expect  a  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  lectures. 
Such  an  example  I  believe,  would  be  readily  followed  by  the  other  societies 
in  the  city,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  Bleecker  and  Elizabeth  Street 
Societies  would  prefer  a  morning  and  evening  service,  which  would  the 
better  accommodate  all  parties." 

The  following  winter  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  a 
course  of  Sunday  evening  Lectures  was  carried  out,  Mr. 
Sawyer  calling  attention  to  a  number  of  popular  objections 
to  Universalism  as  urged  in  Partialist  pulpits  and  from  the 
so-called  Orthodox  press.  Some  of  these,  especially  such 
as  charged  godlessness,  drunkenness,  and  a  general  breach 
of  moral  obligations,  had  often  been  made  and  reiterated  by 
the  principal  editor  of  "  The  New  York  Evangelist."  Mr. 
Sawyer  well  used  the  recent  confession  of  that  editor,  when 
detected  in  immoralities,  that  he  had  been  indulging  in 
them  for  a  long  time,  to  show  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
objections  of  that  nature  from  such  a  source.  And  as  Rev. 
Mr.  Hatfield  had  relied  greatly  on  this  editor  for  much  of 
the  onslaught  he  had  made  on  Universalism  in  his  famous 
"  Universalism  as  it  is,"  Mr.  Sawyer  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  former  College  class-mate  to 
slanders,  falsehoods,  and  general  charges  against  Univer- 
salists  and  Universalism  which  the  editor  had  incited  him 
to  make  so  recklessly. 
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**Does  not,**  he  asked  Mr.  Hatfield,  "does  not  the  ungrateful  thought 
sometimes  intrude  itself  upon  you,  that  probably  on  the  very  evenings 
when  you  were  penning  these  and  the  like  slanders  against  Universalists 
and  Universalism,  the  orthodox  N.  £.  Johnson  was  amusing  himself  in  the 
third  tier  of  the  theater ;  and  after  spending  the  night  at  a  brothtl^  met  you 
the  next  morning  to  congratulate  you  on  the  keenness  of  your  sword  and 
the  strength  of  your  arm ;  and  by  an  editorial  notice  to  commend  the 
matchless  labors  of  *  Enoch  *  to  the  whole  orthodox  church  ?  I  cannot  but 
think,  sir,  that  if  that  wretched  performance  were  to  be  written  now,  it 
•  would  wear  a  more  decent  aspect,  or  at  least  say  less  of  the  licentiousness 
of  Universalism  1 

"  But  why  do  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  case  of  N.  £.  Johnson  ?  .  .  . 
*  The  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform  *  has  stated  that  seven  or  eight  cases  of  a 
similar  nature  had  occurred  among  the  Evangelical  clergy  within  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  of  a  year  I  Probably  a  still  greater  number  has  been  added 
to  the  same  list  during  the  past  three  months  I  .  .  .  So  general  has  this 
become,  that  if  a  clergyman*s  character  is  impeached,  we  hardly  need  in- 
quire of  what  offense  he  has  been  guilty.  The  world  implies  it  at  once. 
Among  the  multiplied  sins  of  the  clergy  lately  brought  to  light,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  positive  relief  if  some  one  of  the  profes- 
sion would  break  into  his  neighbor's  house,  or  pick  a  gentleman's  pocket, 
just  to  interrupt  the  terrible  monotony  of  crime  which  we  are  now  doomed 
to  witness,  and  convince  the  w^orld  that  a  clergyman  is  capable  of  other 
offenses  besides  seduction  and  adultery. 

"  But  there  is  one  fact,  friend  Hatfield,  to  which  I  would  particularly 
direct  your  attention.  It  deserves  more  consideration,  I  am  sure,  than 
either  you  or  the  public  have  hitherto  given  it.  I  allude  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  all  these  instances  of  clerical  sinning — and  they  have  been  neither 
few  nor  small  —  have  occurred  in  the  so-called  orthodox  sects.  This 
seems  to  me  a  difficult  problem  for  your  philosophy  to  solve.  How  hap- 
pens it,  sir,  that  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  constitute,  if  they  themselves 
may  be  believed,  the  only  depositories  of  gospel  truth,  and  the  only  conser- 
vators of  public  morals,  should  be  thus  left  to  sin  and  fall  ?  I  could,  to 
heighten  the  marvel,  refer  you  to  those  incorrigible  heretics,  the  Univer- 
salists, whose  doctrine  you  and  all  good  orthodox  people  believe  to  have 
come  from  the  devil,  and  to  be  full  fraught  with  the  very  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness. And  yet,  among  their  clergy,  now  amounting  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty,  there  have  not  occurred  so  many  offenses  of  this  nature  for 
seventy  years  as  have  been  exposed  in  the  clerical  ranks  of  miscalled  ortho- 
doxy within  the  last  twelve  —  nay,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  the  last  three 
months  i    Here,  sir,  is  something  quite  worthy  of  your  notice.     If  the 
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teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  worth  anything,  the  world  is  justified  in  judg- 
ing of  a  tree  by  its  fruits.  If  your  beloved  orthodoxy  be  the  truth  of  God, 
if  faith  in  an  endless  hell  and  a  personal  devil  has  such  moral  and  restrain- 
ing virtues  as  you  and  your  brethren  allege,  how  happens  it  that  it  does 
not  keep  its  own  consecrated  advocates  from  the  perpetration  of  the 
grossest  vices  and  crimes  ?  Soon,  sir,  the  people  will  begin  to  cry  out, 
*  Physician,  heal  thyself.*  If  the  fear  of  endless  punishment  is  so 
restraining,  let  us  see  its  mighty  power  over  those  who  preach  it.  But,  sir, 
do  not  think  it  a  slight  misfortune  with  this  celebrated  moral  panacea,  in 
common  with  many  medical  nostrums,  that  its  effects  are  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  praises.  Its  preachers  generally  hold  it  forth  as  the  great 
power  of  God,  but  no  traces  of  its  sanctifying  influence  are  to  be  seen  in 
their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  those  whom  they  have  taught  to  believe  it. 

**  I  cannot  but  ask  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the 
impression  which  a  defection  like  this  of  Johnson,  in  a  prominent  Univer- 
salist  minister,  would  make  through  the  whole  country.  Consider,  I  pray 
you,  how  you  and  your  brethren  would  employ  it  to  the  disparagement  of 
both  Universalists  and  Universalism.  .  .  .  But  if  you  could  refer  to  five 
or  ten  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  the  period  of  as  many  years,  would  you 
not  think  it  enough  to  justify  a  sermon  from  your  pulpit,  and  a  leading 
article  in  *  The  New  York  Evangelist  ? '  Nay,  it  would  furnish  the  mate- 
rials for  another  chapter  on  the  Fruits  of  Universalism  !  *  Oh,'  said  a  good 
Orthodox  woman  of  Massachusetts,  the  other  day,  *■  Oh,  I  wish  old  Whit- 
temore  would  get  into  such  a  scrape.'  The  fact  is,  sir,  a  good  many  ortho- 
dox people  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  some  striking  instance  of  Universalist 
licentiousness.  They  know  not  well  how  to  do  without  it.  They  have 
been  all  their  lifetime  declaiming  upon  the  licentious  tendency  of  our  faith, 
and  the  corruptness  of  our  characters ;  and  now  they  feel  the  need  of  some 
prominent  facts  to  support  their  slanders.  ...  If  the  Universalists  will 
not  accommodate  them ;  if  they  will  not  <  get  into  such  scrapes '  as  the 
orthodox  clergy  are  so  frequently  caught  in,  the  worid  will  soon  render  its 
judgment ;  and  a  judgment,  too,  that  will  never  be  reversed  in  any  higher 
court.  It  will  see  that  the  fear  of  an  endless  hell  is  not  necessary  to  make 
men  moral  and  godly,  and  is  quite  powerless  to  preserve  even  its  own 
preachers  from  gross  sin.  .  .  .  Before  closing,  permit  me,  sir,  to  express 
the  confident  hope  that  the  series  of  melancholy  events  to  which  your 
attention  has  now  been  directed,  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  due  influence 
upon  your  own  and  your  brethren's  minds  and  hearts.  In  these  awful  dis- 
closures, God,  I  cannot  but  feel,  has  been  reading  you  a  solemn  and  afl^ect- 
ing  lesson.  He  would  teach  you  the  vanity  of  your  confidence  in  the 
preaching  of  hell  torments  to  make  men  good  and  true ;  he  would  admon- 
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ish  yon  of  your  unseemly  pretensions  to  peculiar  sanctity  of  heart  and  life ; 
above  all,  sir,  he  would  r^rove  yon  for  the  insolence  of  your  bearing  to- 
wards those  yon  call  heretics,  whom  you  are  accustomed  to  denounce  as 
infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ,  and  whose  doctrines  you  asperse  as  licen- 
tious and  profane.  It  is  time  the  various  sects  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
church  looked  about  them  and  learned  their  true  position  and  their  duties. 
It  is  time  they  began  the  much  needed  reformation  in  their  doctrines,  and 
in  their  lives.  It  is  high  time  they  had  come  to  treat  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  matters  of  faith  with  more  decency  and  respect.  Hereafter 
I  shall  not  patiently  hear  my  own  holy  faith  denounced  as  licentious  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  devil,  by  men  whose  religion  produces  such  fruits  as 
have  recently  been  exhibited  Let  Umversalism  be  shown  to  be  corrupt, 
and  I  will  close  my  mouth.  But  till  that  is  done,  or  till  orthodoxy  can  sub- 
sist a  single  month  without  making  some  horrible  devdopment  of  lust  and 
crime,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  common  sense  of  justice,  the  smallest 
portion  of  modesty  or  decent  self-respect,  should  teach  you  and  your  breth- 
ren to  cease  your  slanders  against  a  faith  which  you  do  not  understand,  and 
whose  influences,  bad  as  they  may  be,  cannot  be  worse  than  for  a  thousand 
years  have  constantly  flowed  forth  from  a  corrupt  and  degrading  ortho- 
doxy." 

Universalists  of  the  present  generation  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  timeliness  and  justice  of  this  severity ;  but  those 
who  can  remember  those  days  and  the  malignant  assaults 
on  Universalists  and  Universalism  which  characterized 
them,  will  also  recall  the  great  service  rendered  to  the 
church  at  large  by  Mr.  Sawyer's  plain  speech.  Its  severity 
was  deserved,  for  the  bitterest  opposers  of  Universalism  of 
that  time  proved  to  be  the  very  worst  of  men.  Burchard, 
Foote,  Littlejohn,  Fairchild,  Knapp,  Johnson,  Taylor, 
Judd,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  were  hypocritical  impostors 
and  knaves,  not  always  silenced  when  their  iniquities  were 
disclosed,  but  endorsed  and  encouraged  in  their  slanders 
by  so-called  orthodox  churches,  with  affected  piety,  as  long 
as  they  could  be  used  against  Universalism.  Mr.  Sawyer's 
position  and  abilities  enabled  him  to  do  much,  perhaps 
more  than  all  others  in  our  ranks,  in  bringing  self-respect- 
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ing  Partialists  to  cease  making  vile  attacks  on  the  charac- 
ters of  Universalists  and  the  influences  of  Universalism. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1844-5,  the  laymen  of  the 
Orchard-street  Church  being  desirous  that  Universalism 
might  be  presented  to  many  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  a  Universalist  place  of  worship,  set  on  foot,  with  Mr. 
Sawyer's  concurrence  and  hearty  approval,  a  movement  to 
secure  for  that  purpose  a  large  and  centraDy  located  hall. 
The  one  most  suitable,  both  in  location  and  size,  was  the 
"Broadway  Tabernacle,"  which,  though  occupied  on  Sun- 
days by  the  "Tabernacle  Congregation,"  was  rented  during 
the  week  for  almost  any  purpose  for  which  a  hall  would  be 
required.  The  building  was  owned  by  one  man,  who  pro- 
fessed his  entire  wfllingness  to  rent  it  to  the  Universalists 
for  the  purpose  specified,  and  who*  claimed  that  he  had  full 
right  to  do  so,  but  would  rather  first  consult  with  the 
"Trustees  of  the  Congregation."  The  result  was  an  utter 
refusal  to  rent  it  to  Universalists  at  any  price  —  more  than 
the  customary  amount  having  been  offered  —  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  wanted  in  the  interest  of  Univer- 
salism. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  in  an  open  letter  to  these  trustees,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  they  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  odor  of  sanctity  they  may  imagine  to  be  floating  about 
the  Tabernacle  which  induced  the  Universalists  to  solicit 
the  use  of  it  for  a  few  evenings. 

**  It  is  a  large  building  and  centrally  located,  and  they  very  innocently 
looked  upon  it  as  people  do  upon  a  hack  or  public  inn,  to  be  occupied  by 
any  person  who  is  able  to  pay  for  it.'*  Possibly  they  had  been  very  pre- 
sumptuous in  this  view.  **  They  did  not  duly  reflect  what  a  holy  place  the 
Tabernacle  is,  nor  how  carefully  you  were  bound  to  preserve  intact  its 
sanctity.  They  vainly  thought  that  a  few  discourses  on  Universalism 
would  not  defile  it  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  all  cleansing.    They  had 
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seen  it  used  for  every  other  purpose,  I  believe,  under  heaven ;  for  lectures 
of  all  sorts  and  qualities,  on  every  subject,  and  on  no  subject  at  all.  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  from  Bishop  Hughes  down  to  Dr.  Cox ;  Odd  Fd- 
lows  and  politicians,  all  had  occupied  it  at  their  pleasure.  It  had  been 
made  the  hall  of  mental  science ;  for  there  Gouraud  explained  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  mysteries  of  Pkrenomemiteckny :  and  of 
Natural  Philosophy ;  for  there  Colton  exhibited  the  wonders  of  laughit^ 
gas  I  Besides,  it  had  become  noted  as  the  place  for  *  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds ; '  there  had  been  music  of  most  multifarious  kinds,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, from  the  Oratorios  of  Mozart  and  Handel,  down  through  all  ranks  of 
Glee  Clubs  and  Bell  Ringers,  to  the  unwritten  music  of  the  Negro  Min^ 
strels  1 1  In  short,  gentlemen,  hitherto  it  has  never  entered  the  imagination 
of  any  mortal,  I  suspect,  that  the  Tabernacle  would  be  refused — due  con- 
sideration for  its  use  being,  of  course,  satisfactorily  guaranteed  —  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  children  of  Adam  might  require  such  a  place.  But, 
as  is  said  to  the  stormy  and  tumultuous  sea,  so  do  the  trustees  say  to  the 
public,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.*  Henceforth  it  is  to  be 
known  and  understood  of  all  men  that  there  is  one  purpose  to  which  even 
the  Tabernacle  itself  shall  not  be  applied ;  there  is  one  depth  to  which  in 
its  course  of  desecration  it  shall  not  go.  Thanks  to  the  taste  and  moral 
sense  of  the  trustees,  the  Tabernacle  is  never  to  be  polluted  by  the  procla- 
mation within  its  walls  of  *  the  glorious  gospel  of  blessed  God ; '  never  shall 
He  in  whom  St.  Paul  believed  as  '  the  Saviour  of  all  men,*  be  worshiped 
beneath  its  consecrated  roof  1  *' 


This  letter  brought  out  a  brief  reply  from  all  the  "Trus- 
tees of  the  Tabernacle  Congregation"  except  Mr.  Hale. 
They  affirmed,  first,  that  they  "  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  renting  of  the  house  than  had  the  Pope  of  Rome;  *' 
and  second,  that  Mr.  Hale  had  not  consulted  them,  nor  did 
they  "  know  anything  about  the  matter  until  they  saw  the 
notice  of  it  in  print!"  The  "orthodox"  owner  of  the 
building  had  taken  all  the  responsibility,  and  had  falsely 
laid  it  at  the  door  of  those  who,  he  had  said,  "stood  in 
their  own  light "  by  refusing  to  give  their  consent  to  its 
being  rented  to  the  Universalists.  The  note  from  the 
spokesman  of  those  on  whom  he  laid  the  blame,  said : 
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"  Had  you  called  on  the  trustees  individually,  or  had  they  been  called  to- 
gether in  their  trustee  capacity,  I  think  you  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
having  their  assent  to  the  lectures,  as  long  as  you  paid  for  its  use." 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  thus  reach  the  larger  public, 
Mr.  Sawyer  began  a  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  at 
the  Orchard-street  Church,  in  "Examination  of  the 
Grounds  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment."  They 
were  repeated  in  all  the  Universalist  pulpits  in  the  city, 
published  in  "The  Union,"  and  afterwards  issued  in  book 
form,  thus  reaching  a  large  number  of  people,  more,  no 
doubt,  and  with  more  lasting  effect,  than  could  have  been 
reached  by  the  crowds  who  might  have  thronged  the  Tab- 
ernacle. 

Mr.  Sawyer  had  hoped  that  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hatfield, 
called  out  by  the  downfall  of  Rev.  E.  N.  Johnson,  would 
produce  a  good  effect  in  diminishing  what  had  become  so 
common  —  the  peculiar  sins  of  orthodox  preachers.  But 
as  these  increased  in  frequency,  he  published  an  editorial 
in  "The  Union,"  in  August,  1845,  beginning  in  this  start- 
ling manner  :  "  We  are  tempted  to  renounce  Universalisml" 
It  continued : 

"  Not  that  we  have  any  doubts  or  difficulties  respecting  the  salvation  of 
ordinary  sinners;  but  there  is  a  class,  unfortunately  large  in  this  generation, 
who  try  our  faith  in  Universalism  exceedingly.  .  .  . 

"  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  but  one  fact  that  can  silence  our 
doubts  —  the  fact  that  the  Grace  of  God  is  infinite.  Take  that  away,  throw 
any  limits  around  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  and  such  men 
are  lost  beyond  ail  hope  of  salvation.  They  have  so  sinned,  sinned  so 
deeply  against  such  light  and  knowledge,  that  it  seems  to  us  nothing  short 
of  infinite  grace  can  reach  and  redeem  them.  And  what  a  conception  of 
the  divine  love  and  mercy  does  the  thought  of  the  bare  possibility  of  their 
salvation  create  within  us  1  How  high,  and  broad,  and  deep  must  be  that 
benevolence  which  embraces  such  hardened  and  God-insulting,  Christ- 
despising  sinners.  And  how  blessed  the  declaration  of  Truth  itself,  that 
th€  Son  of  Man  came  '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'    God  so 
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loved  the  world,  we  are  told,  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  for  this 
great  purpose,  and  he  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  saved  from  what?  Answer:  *from  their 
sins.'  It  was  the  statement  of  an  angel,  *  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus, 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.*  Then  sinrurs  are  Christ's 
people,  and  he  came  to  save  them.  They  were  lost^  but  though  lost  they 
were  Christ's  still,  and  he  came  to  seek  and  find  them.  We  cannot  even 
conceive  of  a  thing  being  lost  tha(  belongs  to  no  one.  But  sinners  are  lost, 
and  the  lost  have  an  owner.  They  may  *  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,' 
but  that  does  not  vitiate  his  title,  nor  will  it  prevent  his  reclaiming  them. 
They  are  not  their  own,  they  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  will  see  to  it  that  not  one,  even  one,  is  finally  lost. 
*  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  .  .  .  And 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself 
be  subject  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.' 

**  Thus  our  doubts  end  in  fsuth,  and  the  grace  of  God  is  seen  to  gain 
the  victory.  As  the  apostle  says,  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound.  Without  this  assurance  how  could  we  look  on  the  history 
of  the  world ;  how  on  the  vice  and  crime,  the  wrong  and  outrage,  that  are 
ever  going  on  around  us?  *  The  Lord  reigneth  t '  That  is  the  ground  of  our 
hope.  *He  shall  rest  in  his  love.'  That  is  the  source  of  our  consolation. 
Christ  *  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  sotiI  and  shall  be  satisfied.'  And 
when  Hb  who,  out  of  his  great  love,  died  for  the  poor  lost  sinner,  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  reSTilt  of  his  labors,  sufferings  and  death,  then,  too,  will 
God  himself  be  satisfied,  and  every  human  sotiI  in  the  universe  of  God  be 
satisfied  also." 

Then,  calling  attention  to  recent  instances  of  vice,  he 
came  to  notice  the  action  of  the  Detroit  Presbytery  in 
deposing  a  minister  who  had  been  proved  guilty  of  "  slan- 
der, falsehood,  and  perjury,  and  having  thrice  contuma- 
ciously refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  is  itself  an  offense  of  great  turpitude."  In  noticing 
this  his  keen  wit  and  unsparing  sarcasm  had  full  play. 
"This,''  he  said, 

*<  This  is  truly  refreshing.     Here  we  turn  aside  from  the  common  current 

of  clerical  sinning.    The  Rev. seems  not  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of 

the  flesh.  .  .  .  Indeed,  he  is  almost  a  gentleman.     He  has  done  nothing* 
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according  to  the  action  of  the  Detroit  Presbjftery,  but  slander^  lie^  commit 
ptrjury^  and  last,  though  not  least,  it  seems,  has  thrice  contumaciously 
refused  to  obey  citations  of  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit  I  We  do  not  com- 
plain that  he  is  deposed  from  the  gospel  ministry.  We  think  these  o0enses 
bad  enough,  in  all  truth,  but  they  break  in  so  pleasantly  upon  the  monot- 
ony of  clerical  sins  that  we  are  almost  disposed  to  for^ve  the  transgressor 
for  his  slander^  h**^S  and  perjury  ,t  though  not  for  the  great  offense  of  coniu- 
maeumsly  refusing  to  heed  the  citations  of  the  Presbytery  1 

*'  We  shall  keep  our  eye  on  these  gentlemen,  and  report  as  occasion 
demands,  unpleasant  as  the  task  may  be,  because  duty  to  the  cause  of 
morality,  as  well  as  to  our  own  cause,  so  much  slandered  by  these  same 
high-toned  professors,  seems  to  demand  it." 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  Mr.  Sawyer  furnished  for  "The 
Union  "  a  series  of  Short  Sermons  for  Children,  based  on 
the  following  Popular  Proverbs  and  Sayings :  "  One  must 
Howl  when  he  is  with  Wolves  ; "  "  Rome  was  not  Built  in 
a  Day;"  "Only  Once  is  Nothing;"  "Where  there  is 
Nothing,  Nothing  Can  be  had;"  "All  is  Well  that  Ends 
Well."  They  were  very  popular,  and  were  copied  quite 
extensively,  not  only  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance, 
but  some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  within  a  few  years. 
We  give  the  first : 

*<  One  must  Howl  when  he  is  with  IVolves.  That  is,  when  one  happens 
to  be  among  unreasonable  people,  he  must  act  as  unreasonably  as  they  do- 
This  doctrine  is  not  right.  No,  no,  very  far  from  it.  For,  in  the  first  place^ 
we  shoTild  never  associate  with  wolves,  but  keep  out  of  their  company. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  if  we  cannot  keep  away  from  them,  we  should  say 
to  them,  we  are  men,  and  not  wolves ;  pray,  therefore,  excuse  us  for  not 
howling  with  you ;  that  is  not  our  business.  In  the  third  place,  suppose  a 
case  occurs  in  which  you  cannot  get  away  from  them,  nor  avoid  howling  a 
little ;  why,  then,  just  howl  once  or  twice  modestly,  but  be  very  careful  that 
you  do  not  bite  also  with  the  wolves,  and  eat  up  other  people's  sheep. 
Otherwise  the  hunters  will  come  at  last,  and  you  will  be  shot  with  wolves. 
And  you  had  better  yourselves  be  eaten  by  wolves,  than  to  eat  only  one 
little  lamb  with  them. 

**  AppMCATION.    Children  must  n^ver  think  themselves  obliged  to  b^ 
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bad,  because  they  are  with  bad  playmates.  It  is  a  poor  excuse  for  our 
vices  and  crimes,  that  we  were  with  wicked  peojde,  and  must  aa  as 
they  do." 

"The  Union,"  of  August  2,  1845,  announced  that  Mr. 
Sawyer  had  dissolved  his  pastoral  connection  with  the 
Orchard-street  society,  and  his  contemplated  removal  to 
Clinton,  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  In- 
stitute. His  resignation  had  been  presented  to  the  society, 
and  had  been  accepted.  It  had  been  asked  and  granted  on 
the  ground,  and  under  the  belief,  of  his  greater  usefulness  to 
the  cause  in  the  new  location.  Mr.  Price,  whose  relations 
with  Mr.  Sawyer  had  been  very  intimate,  and  who  had 
never  failed  him  in  helpful  labor  in  editing  the  paper  under 
its  several  names  and  varying  fortunes,  after  speaking  in 
general  terms  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  remarkably  successful  work 
in  New  York,  added  : 

"  Mr.  Sawyer's  work  in  this  dty,  —  or  rather,  the  fruit  of  his  labors  here, 
—  has  not  been  the  result  of  fanatical  effort  or  excitement,  or  mere  impul- 
sory  feeling ;  but  of  steady,  persevering  labor  —  an  unrestricted  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.  As  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  we 
have  strong  confidence  that  it  will  not  perish  in  a  day,  and  that  both  time 
and  eternity  will  bear  ample  record  to  his  great  usefulness  in  this  field.  In 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  if  nowhere  else,  will  be  found  an  ample  record 
of  it." 

This  was  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  who  knew  what 
that  work  had  been. 

Mr.  Sawyer  could  not  trust  himself  to  the  delivery  of  a 
farewell  sermon ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of 
his  successor,  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  the  following 
June,  he  preached  the  discourse,  during  the  delivery  of 
which,  one  who  had  been  constant  and  faithful  during  all 
the  years  of  his  great  pastorate,  said:  "  You  seemed  to  livQ 
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over  the  long  years  in  the  compass  of  a  thought."  Noth- 
ing reconciled  his  old  friends  to  the  separation,  as  certainly 
nothing  impelled  him  to  make  it,  but  the  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  the  church  demanded  that  he  build  up  and 
establish  its  oldest  and  most  important  school,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  begin  the  already  too  long  neglected  work 
of  training  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
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VIII. 

LABORS  IN  BEHALF  OF  GENERAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION. 

"  In  the  cause  of  Education,"  said  Dr.  Sawyer  in  an 
Address  at  Commencement  at  Lombard  University,  in 
June,  i8S7, 

**I  have  always  felt  a  lively  interest  In  my  own  youth  the  attainment 
of  a  *  liberal  education,*  as  it  is  called,  was  an  object  that  attracted  my 
attention  and  excited  my  highest  ambition  and  my  constant  thought.  I 
dreamed  over  it,  and  sighed  for  it,  and  formed  plan  after  plan  for  its 
acquisition.  Poverty  and  many  untoward  circumstances  conspired  to  balk 
my  design,  but  after  a  long  struggle  with  difficulties  I  reached  this  goal  of 
my  desires.  .  .  .  But  whatever  interest  I  may  have  felt  in  the  cause  of 
education  generally,  I  have  learned  to  cherish  a  still  deeper  Interest  in  it  as 
it  relates  to  Universalists  as  a  denomination.  I  have  heard  the  taunts  of  our 
religious  neighbors  aimed  against  our  denominational  ignorance,  or  rather 
our  want  of  learning  and  scholarship;  and  considering  our  wants  in  this 
respect,  have  considered  the  advantages  true  learning  would  confer  upon 
us,  and  how  in  every  way  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  that 
great  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  in  which  we  as  a  denomination  are 
engaged.  For  many  years  this  subject  has  engrossed  a  good  share  of  my 
attention  and  directed  my  prayers." 

Early  in  his  ministry  in  New  York,  Mr.  Sawyer  preached 
on  the  subject  of  education  under  the  auspices  of  Univer- 
salists ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1833  he  took  advantage  of  his 
being  in  Utica  at  the  session  of  the  State  Convention,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Clinton,  eight  miles  distant,  where  our  first 
academy,  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  had  been  opened  in 
183 1,  and  which  at  the  time  of  this  visit  was  our  only 
school  of  any  |frade.     This  school  w^s  establish^  as  a  pro- 
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test  against  the  course  at  that  time  uniformly  pursued  by 
academies,  of  making  them  instrumental  in  proselyting 
pupils  to  the  dominant  so-called  orthodoxy.  They  were  so 
under  the  control  of  sects  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism,  that  Boards  of  Management  and  Teachers  often 
considered  it  more  important  to  indoctrinate  the  pupils 
with  their  religious  views,  than  it  was  to  impart  instruction 
in  the  branches  of  learning  which  they  had  advertised  to 
teach.  Not  only  were  pupils  from  Universalist  families 
compelled  by  school  r^^lations  to  attend  the  church 
represented  by  the  school,  no  matter  what  were  the  wishes 
and  preferences  of  their  parents,  but  they  were  also  sub- 
jected to  ridicule  for  any  manifestion  of  respect  for  the 
religious  opinions  avowed  in  their  homes,  and  were  insulted 
by  denunciations  of  those  opinions  in  the  most  opprobrious 
terms,  and  by  hearing  the  characters  of  their  parents  tra- 
duced and  aspersed  on  account  of  their  religious  ^th. 
Revival  machinery  was  also  frequently  put  in  operation  in 
the  school,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  fear  children  were 
proselyted  to  what  was  in  their  homes  regarded  as  mis- 
chievous error.  Universalists  were  therefore  compelled  to 
establish  schools  that  should  be  under  their  own  control ; 
but  so  thoroughly  convinced  were  they  that  such  schools 
should  impart  only  academic  instruction,  and  so  jealous  of 
the  religious  rights  of  others,  that  they  forbade  all  sectarian 
instruction  in  them,  meaning  to  do  unto  all  their  patrons 
as  they  would  be  done  by. 

**  It  is  on  this  principle,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer  in  an  account  of  his  visit,  in 
*<  The  Christian  Messenger,"  "  the  *  Cfinton  Liberal  Institute '  is  founded. 
Although  ori^nated  and  thus  far  built  up  exclusively  by  Universalists,  it  is 
still  not  a  Universalist  Seminary.  It  is  a  scientific  and  literary,  not  a 
sectarian,  Institute.  It  has  for  its  object  not  to  inculcate  reli^on,  but  to 
afiford  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  learning. 
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**  We  had  felt  that  circumstances  required  an  institution  as  decidedly 
Univeralist  in  its  character  as  most  colleges  are  limitarian.  We  now  be- 
lieve that  such  extremes,  though  opposite,  will  hardly  produce  the  salutary 
medium  which  the  case  demands.  Let  us  found  and  support  academic 
schools  free  from  the  bias  and  prejudices  of  sectarianism,  where  sincere 
and  enlightened  Christians  of  all  sects  may  educate  their  children  in  the 
best  manner,  without  suffering  under  constant  apprehension  that  their 
minds  will  be  drawn  from  the  truth  and  turned  to  fables  and  falsehood.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  convince  our  Limitarian  friends  that  the  principle  upon 
which  they  act  in  this  matter  is  radically  wrong —  forever  inconsistent  with 
the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  to 
them." 

In  his  own  pulpit^  at  meetings  of  associations  and  other 
large  gatherings  of  Universalists,  he  frequently  urged  the 
subject  of  education,  as  he  also  advocated  it  in  the  columns 
of  "The  Christian  Messenger,"  and  its  successor,  "The 
Universalist  Union."  In  the  Occasional  Sermon  preached 
by  him  at  the  session  of  the  General  Convention,  in  New 
York,  in  1841,  he  thus  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  urged  its 
importance  on  the  attention  of  the  Convention : 

"  From  some  remarks  made  in  a  former  part  of  this  discourse,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  Universalism  is  a  child  of  the  light,  that  it  cannot  flourish  in 
the  midst  of  darkness  and  barbarism.  It  needs  light ;  it  needs  freedom. 
It  finds  some  of  its  best  support  and  encouragement  in  the  spirit  of  science, 
civilization,  and  moral  refinement.  This  circumstance,  which  I  would  not 
have  forgotten,  seems  to  me  to  point  in  a  very  significant  manner  to  one 
and  no  unimportant  part  of  our  duty.  If  Universalism  cannot  prosper 
except  where  the  human  mind  enjoys  a  good  measure  of  freedom,  and 
consequent  enlightenment,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  every  endeavor  to  ad- 
vance this  cause  should  be  accompanied  by  a  love  of  popular  education, 
and  efforts  to  promote  it  Where  is  Universalism  most  prevalent  now  ? 
In  Germany,  in  England,  and  the  United  States.  And  if  you  will  observe 
in  our  own  country,  its  prevalence  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  the  state  of  education  in  its  several  sections.  In  New  England,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  schools  and  its  general  intelligence  and  tone  of  morality, 
we  find  most  of  it.  Tn  New  York  and  Ohio  it  meets  with  its  next  best 
soil.    Where  there  are  few  schools,  there  is  little  UniversalisoL    This  I 
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believe  to  be  a  uniform  fact.  And  what  should  this  teach  us,  but  that  our 
cause  is  identified  with  that  of  education  ? 

**  Have  we  done  our  duty  in  this  view  of  the  subject  ?  Have  we  shown 
an  interest  so  lively,  so  sincere,  in  the  cause  of  education  as  we  ought  ?  Are 
we  doing  so  now  ?  Hereafter  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  attentive  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  and  by  all  means  in  our  power  striving  to 
promote  it.  Let  us  foster  and  encourage  the  public  schools ;  let  us  found 
and  endow  academies ;  let  us  found  and  endow  at  least  one  university,  to 
be  a  monument  to  the  coming  age  of  our  zeal  for  education.  Let  all  this 
be  done  sooa  But  have  we  the  means?  Yes,  we  have  the  means ;  means 
to  do  anything  that  we  need  and  almost  anything  that  is  really  desirable  I 
We  have  the  means;  let  them  be  employed,  and  in  five  years  we  may 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  university,  second  to  few  in  the  country, 
devised  by  our  wisdom,  reared  by  our  hands,  endowed  by  our  wealth, 
governed  by  our  counsels,  and  employed  for  the  true  and  noble  purpose  of 
furthering  our  great  cause,  together  with  the  cause  of  literature  and  science 
and  of  every  high  interest  of  humanity." 

The  Convention  voted  approval  of  this  suggestion  on  the 
subject ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Sawyer  called 
a  special  meeting  of  those  present  who  favored  immediate 
action.  Himself,  Dr.  Ballou,  and  Rev.  Asher  Moore  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  to  lay  before 
the  meeting.  After  stating  in  the  preamble  to  what  they 
presented,  that 

**It  is  well  known  that  the  academies  and  colleges  in  our  country  are 
generally  under  the  control  or  influence  of  sects  opposed  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged,*' 

they  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  desirableness  that  our  de- 
nomination should  be  provided  with  institutions  imder  its 
own  care  "  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth  in  the  highest 
branches  of  literature  and  science."  They  lu-ged  the  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  all  Universalists,  and  "recommended 
immediate,  concerted,  and  efficient  action ; "  and  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  "  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  devise  a  plan  of  operations,  and  to  submit 
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the  same  publicly  to  our  community^  with  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  they  may  judge  expedient/' 

The  meeting  unanimously  approved  the  recommenda- 
tionsy  and  created  a  committee,  representing  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  this  gen- 
eral committee,  and  instructed  to  publish  a  report  on  their 
doings  and  progress.  Nothing  was  ever  published,  and 
probably  nothing  was  done. 

Nor,  except  by  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  pulpit  and 
by  the  press,  was  anything  accomplished  until  the  summer 
of  1845.  At  that  time  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  from  which  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
accustomed  to  say  came  the  incitement  to  successful  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education  among  us,  out  of  which  all  our 
colleges  grew.  After  twelve  or  thirteen  years'  experience 
in  undenominational  management,  during  which  the  Insti- 
tute received  very  little  financial  backing,  and  patronage 
inadequate  for  its  support,  the  managers  asked  the  Univer- 
salist  State  Convention  to  "take  the  superintendency  of 
the  Institution."  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Convention  "  with  full  powers."  This  committee  met  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Institute  in  a  short  time,  and  sug- 
gested some  changes  in  the  Constitution  under  which  they 
were  working ;  recommended  that  Mr.  Sawyer  be  elected 
Principal ;  and  gave  counsel  and  advice  in  regard  to  various 
improvements ;  all  of  which  were  complied  with  by  the 
trustees  at  their  meeting  in  July,  1845.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  on  the  23d 
day  of  that  month  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Institute  by 
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the  Executive  Committee.  During  the  school  term  which 
had  recently  closed,  the  female  department  had  been 
whoUy  suspended,  and  attendance  at  the  male  department 
had  been  very  small. 

Mr.  Sawyer  entered  on  his  work  as  Principal  in  Sep- 
tember. Almost  immediately  the  prospects  of  the  school 
brightened;  public  confidence  was  restored;  and  pupils, 
many  of  them  from  the  city  of  New  York,  continued  to 
arrive  almost  up  to  the  close  of  the  term,  only  a  short 
vacation  separating  the  fall  from  the  winter  term.  In 
November  the  Principal  was  able  to  make  a  most  encour- 
aging report  through  the  denominational  papers.     He  said : 

**  The  average  number  of  students  in  the  male  department  has,  during 
the  present  term,  been  about  forty.  At  the  commencement  we  had  hardly 
enough  to  justify  the  roll-call.  Now  we  have  about  sixty  names  on  the 
register,  though  ten  or  twelve  young  men  have  left  us  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  school  teaching  for  the  winter.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
they  went  away  satisfied  with  the  Institute,  and  will  for  the  most  part  return 
here  in  the  spring.  During  the  last  week,  though  we  are  now  drawing 
toward  the  close  of  a  term,  we  added  five  new  names,  and  have  reason  to 
suppose  the  next  term  will  exhibit  very  handsome  accessions  to  our  num- 
ber. Still  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  sanguine.  I  indulge  no  hopes  to  be 
disappointed.  I  mean  the  Institute  shall  deserve  patronage  whether  it 
enjoys  it  or  not ;  and  if  strong  effort  and  steady  perseverance  can  ensure 
success,  I  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  succeed.  .  .  .  The  female  depart- 
ment, which  had  been  discontinued  during  the  summer,  is  now  doing  very 
well.  Miss  Richards  commenced  two  months  ago  with  six  pupils ;  she  now 
has  sixteen,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  under  her  judicious  exer- 
tions it  will  soon  flourish  again  as  in  its  palmiest  days." 

The  building  occupied  by  this  department  was  a  two- 
story  wooden  structure,  erected  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hale,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  corporation.  It  was  provided  with  a 
large  schoolroom,  and  with  music  and  recitation  rooms, 
but  had  no  conveniences  for  boarding  its  pupils.  The 
building  occupied  by  the  male  department  was  a  substan- 
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tial  stone  structure,  ninety-six  feet  long,  fifty-four  feet  wide, 
and  four  stories  high  above  the  basement.  It  contained  a 
large  lecture  room  or  chapel,  library  and  recitation  rooms, 
and  forty-eight  rooms  for  students'  use,  each  of  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  large  study  or  sitting-room,  with  good  sized 
alcove  for  bed  and  clothes  closet,  and  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  students.  Table  board  in  private 
families  was  very  cheap,  being,  when  I  was  there  in  1848, 
J  1.25  to  J  1. 50  per  week.  Several  boarded  themselves 
in  their  rooms,  at  an  expense  of  from  forty  to  sixty  cents 
per  week.  My  room-mate,  Samuel  Ramsey,  and  myself 
managed  to  live  very  well  at  a  cost  to  each  of  us  of  thirty- 
eight  cents  a  week.  Tuition  was  ^4.50  to  ^7.50  per  term 
of  fourteen  weeks.  Fuel,  washing,  and  lights  added  made 
the  entire  expense  less  than  f  100  for  the  school  year. 
Some  of  us  got  along  on  less  than  ^50.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  1848,  there  were  91  in  attendance  at  the 
ladies'  department,  and  133  at  the  gentlemen's.  Many  of 
these,  however,  resided  in  Clinton  or  vicinity,  and  the 
rooms  at  the  Institute  building  were  not  all  occupied. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  popular  teacher,  and  the  government 
of  the  school  was  mild  and  kindly.  Two  of  the  gentlemen 
teachers  roomed  in  the  building,  but  there  was  Uttle  occa- 
sion for  their  presence  so  far  as  discipline  was  concerned. 
The  students  were  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  mature  in 
years  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  proprieties  of  the 
place,  and  were  put  wholly  on  their  honor  as  to  behavior 
and  order.  At  the  first  gathering  in  the  chapel  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  Mr.  Sawyer  gave  a  short  addi-ess, 
paternal  in  its  spirit  and  tone,  in  which  he  invariably  said 
this,  or  its  equivalent : 
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**  Young  gentlemen,  yoa  are  here  to  engage  in  very  seriooa  and  important 
business.  We  shall  help  you  all  that  we  can,  but  it  will  all  amount  to  noth- 
ing unless  you  do  your  part.  We  expect  you  to  be  studious,  and  in  your 
behavior,  gentlemanly,  and  to  do  just  as  you  would  be  done  by.*' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Saflford,  in  the  course  of  some  just  and 
appreciative  remarks  on  Dr.  Sawyer's  career,  published  in 
"The  Sunday  School  Helper"  for  October,  1899,  thus 
spoke  of  his  influence  over  his  pupils  in  the  Clinton 
School : 

"  As  an  exemplification  of  his  spirit  as  an  educator,  we  recall  an  illustra- 
tive incident.  At  our  Monday  ministers'  meeting  at  the  Boston  Publishing 
House  years  ago,  it  was  revealed  by  one  of  the  brethren  that  the  day  might 
be  marked  as  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  birthday;  we  suspect  it  was 
near  his  seventieth.  Dr.  T.  B.  Thayer  had  a  short  time  previously  returned 
from  an  extended  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  he  rose  and  spoke  to  this  efifect : 
'*  I  have  a  message  for  Dr.  Sawyer :  and  I  am  glad  to  convey  it  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  his  ministerial  brethren.  In  San  Francisco  I  received  a  cour- 
teous invitation  from  a  captain  of  a  United  States  warship  to  dine  with  him 
on  shipboard ;  and  I  had  not  been  long  on  board  before  I  learned  that  my 
host  desired  my  presence  mainly  that  he  might  talk  to  one  who  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Sawyer.  "  I  was,**  he  told  me — we  quote  Dr. 
Thayer,  who  quoted  the  captain,  —  **a  wild  young  man;  my  parents 
supplied  me  with  more  money  than  was  for  my  good ;  a  natural  result  was 
that  I  was  expelled  from  four  academies.  My  still  indulgent  parents 
offered  no  objection  when  I  proposed  to  go  to  Clinton,  with  the  half, 
formed  purpose  to  devote  myself  to  carousal  rather  than  to  study.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the  school  Dr.  Sawyer  stood  before  us.  He  was  every  inch 
a  man ;  dignified,  noble,  kind  and  fatherly.  *  Young  gentlemen,'  he  said, 
*  we  are  here  to  engage  in  a  very  important  business.'  That  one  word 
'  gentlemen,'  with  the  accent  given  to  it,  was  to  me  more  than  any  advice 
or  discipline  I  had  previously  received.  Dr.  Sawyer  had  not  been  speaking 
one  minute  before  a  voice  rose  within  me  to  say,  *  You  must  be  a  gentle- 
man.' And  without  making  any  fuss,  I  immediately  assumed  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  and  passed  from  his  tuition  without  once  receiving  a 
reprimand.  And  now,"  continued  the  captain,  **  when  I  think  over  my  rov- 
ing life,  I  begin  to  realize  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Sawyer  for  being  toward 
me  the  first  teacher  who  ever  appealed  to  what  was  manly  in  me.  If  he 
'  had  been  arbitrary  and  domineering,  like  my  previous  teachers,  I  should 
have  been  a  moral  and  physical  wreck  long  before  this  time.    I  remember 
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him  as  the  best  friend  of  my  life.  And  I  want  you,  when  you  see  Dr. 
Sawyer,  to  tell  him  my  stoiy,  make  him  remember  me  if  possible;  tell 
him  if  I  can  ever  render  him  any  service  to  express  my  love  and  gratitude, 
it  will  give  me  as  true  pleasure  as  I  can  ever  find  in  the  world."  And  now/ 
concluded  Dr.  Thayer,  *  Dr.  Sawyer  will  please  receive  the  kindly  message 
I  bring  him,  and  add  it  to  the  store  of  little  treasures  he  carries  in  his 
memory.*  •* 

**  If  our  space  were  not  already  strained,  we  should  record  our  remem- 
brance of  the  modest  response  Dr.  Sawyer  made,  in  which  he  emphasized  as 
the  one  thing  in  which  he  had  the  right  to  satisfaction,  if  not  pride,  the 
fact  that  he  had  steadily  and  contentedly  stuck  to  his  work  in  the  days  of 
small  things.*^ 

In  1846  Mr.  Sawyer  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Insti- 
tute might  develop  into  a  college.^  In  grounds,  buildings, 
library,  etc.,  the  property  in  Clinton,  independent  of  debts, 
was  estimated  by  him  to  be  worth  from  f  i2,ocx>  to 
fi5,cx)0. 

**  If,*'  he  added,  '*  we  propose  to  raise  the  Institute  to  the  rank  of  a  Col- 
lege or  University,  short  of  which  we  ought  not  and  must  not  stop,  much 
more  is  necessary.  The  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  require,  in 
order  to  grant  a  College  Charter,  the  clear  sum  of  $130,000,  $30,000  to 
be  in  College  grounds  and  buildings,  etc.,  and  $100,000  in  safe  invest- 
ments.    Under  this  order,  therefore,  we  need  about,  say,  $115,000.** 

It  was  possible,  however,  to  get  along  with  less  than 
this,  if,  "as  the  Baptists  had  done  with  relation  to  the 
Seminary  at  Hamilton,  we  go  directly  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  charter." 

''If  the  Universalis ts  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  true  to  them- 
selves and  the  interests  of  their  cause,  the  next  Legislature  will  do  for  them 
what  the  last  did  for  the  Baptists.** 

In  AprO,  1847,  he  issued  a  call  for  an  Educational  Con- 
vention, "  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Tuesday, 

^  TbU  teems  abo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ballou,  ai  eaqweaaed  aeven  yean 
before  in  an  Article  in  "The  Expositor/'  March,  1839.  Pleading  for  education,  he  al- 
ludes to  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute :  "  In  New  York,  we  have,  indeed,  an  institutioa 
oadcr  oar  patronage,  that  bids  fair  to  become,  ere  long,  a  han^  fide  college." 
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the  1 8th  of  May  next.'*      In  an  accompanying  letter  "to 
the  Universalists  of  the  United  States/'  he  said : 

**  The  Sttbjects  which  win  necessarily  come  before  the  Convention  now 
called,  are  certainly  grave  and  important  enough  to  justify  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  our  cause ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  will  be  allowed  for 
their  calm  and  deliberate  consideration. 

**  The^r//  question  to  be  considered  and  answered  is,  whether  Universal- 
ists nted  a  well-endowed  ColUge  and  Thtolt^ai  Seminary,  On  this  sub- 
ject I  could  hope  there  would  be  found  no  difference  of  opinion.  For 
myself,  I  confess,  I  cannot  look  around  me  without  senng  everywhere  the 
dearest  proofs  of  a  deep  and  all-pervading  want  of  a  higher  and  better  cul- 
ture. We  have  neglected  education.  It  is  now  eighty  years  since 
Universalism  was  first  planted  in  this  country,  and  yet  we  have  not  a  nngle 
College  under  our  control,  nor  a  literary  institution  of  any  kind  that  ranks 
higher  than  a  common  academy.  A  Theological  School  has  been  com- 
menced by  a  few  individuals ;  but  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  is  not  in  any 
respect  such  as  the  wants  of  the  denomination  demand.  We  need,  we 
most  deeply  need,  both  a  well-endowed  College  and  Theological  Seminary. 

**  The  second  question  is,  whether  we  shall  at  the  present  time  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  supply  this  want  of  the  denomination.  Why  not  new 
as  well  as  at  any  other  time  ?  This  needed  work  has  been  delayed  too  long 
already,  too  long  for  the  welfare  or  the  honor  of  Universalists.  We  have 
now  numbers  and  vfealth  enough  in  the  denomination  to  do  whatsoever  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  We  can  found  and  nobly  endow  both  a  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  without  neglecting  any  other  duty,  without  trench- 
ing upon  what  we  owe  to  our  families,  or  other  departments  of  required 
labor.  Why,  then,  I  repeat,  not  do  this  work  now  ?  We  can  accomplish  it 
this  year  as  well  as  next,  or  ten  years  hence,  perhaps  far  better.  Let  it  be 
begun  immediately,  and  carried  forward  without  delay  to  completion. 

"  We  are  thirdly  to  consider  where  these  institutions  shall  be  located. 
This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  various  respects.  It  will  affect  the 
raising  of  funds,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  will  depend  in  some 
degree  upon  it.  But  it  is  also  a  point  of  no  little  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
Our  local  prejudices  are  liable  to  be  substituted  for  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive judgment.  Let  us,  however,  select  the  best  location,  all  things  consid- 
ered, whether  it  suits  our  individual  interests  or  local  feelings  or  not. 

**  In  ^<t  fourth  place  we  are  to  inquire  what  methods  shall  be  adopted 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  And  here  let  us  begin  by  considering  that 
Universalists  have  the  means  to  accomplish  the  great  work,  and  that  they 
should  be  employed  in  it.    Then  we  may  resolve  that  the  work  is  to  be 
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done,  and  that  we  are  to  do  it.  Our  religious  opposere  will  not  aid  us. 
But  let  us  relinquish  at  once  and  forever  the  favorite  notion  that  talking 
and  resduiions  will  suffice.  If  we  accomplish  anything,  we  must  work  for  it. 
We  must  sacrifice  time  and  money.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  effecting  any- 
thing without  it.  It  will  be  no  small  task  to  radse  the  needed  sum,  but  it 
can  and  must  be  done.  But  let  no  one  flatter  himself  that  others  will  work, 
and  he  therefore  may  be  idle.  Let  not  ministers  wait  for  laymen^  or  laymen 
for  ministers.  Let  not  the  rick  expect  that  the  poor  will  give  as  much 
as  themselves,  nor  the  poor  hope  that  the  richi  will  do  everything. 
Let  all  these  conceits  be  laid  aside.  We  have  some  rich  men,  let  them 
honor  their  own  hearts  and  their  religion  by  their  liberality ;  we  have  many 
in  easy  circumstances,  let  them  contribute  according  to  their  ability.  We 
have  none  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  give  something.  In  the  name  of 
truth  let  us  all  engage  in  this  work  and  do  what  we  can.  If  we  will  not  do 
this,  then  let  us  say  nothing  more  about  enlightenment  and  love  of  truth, 
but  surrender  the  denomination  up  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  stupidity  for 
another  generation. 

"  I  pray  my  ministering  brethren,  the  affluent,  and  all  who  are  interested, 
to  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  attend  this  Convention.  Let  it  be  held,  and 
its  report  go  out  before  the  several  State  Conventions  and  the  U.  S.  Con- 
vention take  place.  It  will  encourage  and  direct  public  opinion  and 
action.  Let  societies  where  it  is  possible  send  delegates ;  and  where  either 
societies,  ministers,  or  laymen  cannot  otherwise  represent  themselves,  let 
them  write  letters." 

At  the  time  appointed  the  Convention  assembled  in  the 
Orchard-street  Church.  The  attendance  was  small. 
Rev.  Dolphus  Skinner  reported  in  ''The  Magazine  and 
Advocate  "  : 

"  There  was  a  less  number  in  attendance  than  we  had  hoped  to  see ; 
there  being  none  present  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  any  of  the  Southern 
or  Western  States,  and  of  the  New  England  States  none  were  represented 
but  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  There  were  also  fewer  from  this  State 
than  we  hoped  for.  .  .  .  Still,  we  hope  something  has  been  done,  or  rather 
begun,  that  will  result  in  good.*' 

Without  debate  the  Convention  unanimously  voted,  that 
"  Universalists  need  a  well-endowed  College."  After  due 
consideration  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
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**  That  it  is  expedient  that  means  be  at  once  devised  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  College  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  denomination. 

**  That  said  College  be  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  or  the 
Mohawk. 

**  That  the  definite  location  of  said  College  be  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  hereafter  to  be  appointed.*' 

Fifteen  Trustees  of  the  Collie  were  elected,  represent- 
ing the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ; 
and  Mr.  Sawyer  was  authorized  to  call  the  first  meet- 
ing. Rev.  Messrs.  O.  A.  Skinner,  Dolphus  Skinner  and 
W.  S.  Balch  were  elected  agents  to  solicit  funds,  and  to 
appoint  such  other  agents  as  they  deem  necessary.  It  was 
also  agreed  "  That  the  subscriptions  for  said  Institution 
shall  be  binding  on  subscribers  whenever  f  ioo,cxx)  are 
secured  or  pledged."  After  a  two  days'  session,  the  Con- 
vention (having  first  taken  action,  to  be  considered  in 
another  connection,  on  a  Theological  School)  adjourned  to 
meet  in  New  York  City,  on  the  Friday  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Convention  in  September. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  same 
place,  September  1 7,  very  little  business  was  transacted  ; 
and  it  was  disclosed  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  the 
agents  besides  the  issue  of  blank  forms  of  subscriptions 
and  a  call  for  all  interested  in  the  movement  to  use  them. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  that  one  agent  should  be  put  in  the 
field  "  who  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  raising  money  ; 
and  the  Executive  Committee  were  requested  to  employ 
such  an  agent  forthwith."  After  some  delay  Rev.  Otis  A. 
Skinner  was  appointed  agent.  Nearly  a  year  later  the 
agent  and  others  in  New  England  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  a  change  in  the  location  of  the  proposed  college,  and 
place  it  somewhere  in  New  England.     Mr.  Sawyer  was 
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greatly  disappointed  in  this.  He  thought  that  the  original 
plan  of  the  Convention  to  locate  it  in  either  "  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  or  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk'*  should  be 
adhered  to.  A  correspondence  on  this  passed  between 
him  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ballou.  The  latter  was  at  that  time 
very  decidedly  opposed,  on  the  groimd  of  its  proximity  to 
Harvard,  to  placing  the  college  on  Mr.  Tufts's  oflfered  land 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Sawyer : 

*'  When  the  question  comes  up,  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  do  aU  we 
can  to  dissuade  from  that  selection.  I  differ  from  you  in  thinking 
that  the  Mohawk  valley  is  the  place.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  sub- 
scriptions are  from  New  England ;  and  when  New  England  has  one  Uni- 
versalist  College  in  full  operation,  another  will  soon  be  wanted  and  estab- 
lished in  Central  New  York." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  in  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 1 6,  185 1,  Mr.  Sawyer  reported  that  in  subscriptions, 
bonds,  and  a  deed  of  land,  the  amount  of  f  101,000  had 
been  provided  for.  But  it  was  not  until  sixteen  months 
later  that  the  question  of  location  was  determined,  when 
Mr.  Tufts's  land,  then  called  «  Walnut  Hill,"  was  selected. 
Six  months  after  this,  July  21,  1852,  the  Trustees  imani- 
mously  elected  Mr.  Sawyer  President  of  the  College.  He 
signified  his  willingness  to  accept  if  he  "  could  receive  a 
salary  of  ^2,500  per  annum."  The  Trustees  voted.  That 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  comply  with  this  condition. 
Two  days  later,  May  26, 1853,  Hosea  Ballou  2d,  D.D.,  was 
elected  President.  And  thus  Tufts  College  came  into 
being  as  the  result  of  the  Educational  Convention  called 
by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  1847. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  ^^  Trustees  of  the 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute  addressed  through  the  denomina- 
tional papers  a  Circular  to  the  Universalists  of  the  State 
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of  New  York  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  School.  It 
was  in  debt  —  much  of  the  obligation  having  stood  sev- 
eral  years — about  ^4,000.  The  continuance  of  the 
female  department  demanded  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  f  5,cx)0  to  f 6,cx)0.  An 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  raise  at  least  J20,cx)0, 
one-half  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  debts  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  building,  and  the  other  half  to  be 
invested  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle 
was  put  into  the  field  as  agent ;  and  through  his  exertions, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Miss  Barker,  the  Principal 
of  the  Ladies'  School,  with  a  few  Sunday  collections  in 
churches,  the  sum  of  $11,500  was  obtained.  In  expecta- 
tion of  more,  the  new  building  was  erected,  involving  an 
expense  of  over  J8,ooo ;  and  the  Trustees  found  themselves 
largely  in  debt.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  personally  involved  to 
the  amount  of  $2,cx)0,  besides  his  share  as  a  trustee  for 
the  repayment  of  borrowed  money  to  pay  the  builders. 
For  twelve  years  this  hung  over  them,  augmented  by  the 
expense  of  interest,  renewal  of  notes  and  other  additions, 
so  that  in  1857  the  total  indebtedness  was  $11,500.  The 
State  Convention  voted  to  assume  the  debt,  and  provided 
for  the  placing  of  agents  in  the  field  to  collect  it.  Hardly 
had  these  arrangements  been  outlined  when  the  financial 
crash  of  that  disastrous  year  paralyzed  all  efforts.  As  soon 
as  practicable  the  Rev.  Dolphus  Skinner,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  took  the  field,  and  after  two  years'  persistent 
effort,  succeeded  in  raising  the  amount  needed.  Mean- 
while, so  badly  was  the  Institute  crippled,  that  Dr. 
Sawyer,  in  1852,  greatly  disheartened,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Principal  and  returned  to  New  York.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Lombard 
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University,  and  later  in  the  same  year  to  the  Presidency 
of  St.  Lawrence  University,  but  declined  the  acceptance 
of  either. 

His  views  erf  education  in  general,  and  especially  of  its 
claim  on  Universalists,  were  unchanged  by  his  disappoint- 
ing experiences  as  a  trustee  and  teacher.  In  the  address 
at  Galesburg,  from  which  we  have  already  drawn,  he  said : 

*^  The  relations  of  education  to  Universalism  are  very  obvious  and  clear. 
As  a  denomination  we  can  do  nothing  without  it, — nothing,  I  mean,  that 
deserves  the  name  of  success.  Our  progress  is  marked  by  it.  Our  hopes 
are  blended  with  it.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  schools,  then,  for  the  education 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  is  a  necessity  of  the  time.  We  cannot  perform 
our  duties,  we  cannot  do  our  work  as  a  religious  organization,  without 
founding  and  fostering  them.  Our  success  depends  upon  it,  our  honor, 
our  g^ory  as  a  denomination,  is  identified  with  our  schools. 

**  But  it  would  be  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  our  relations  and  duties  to 
confine  the  influence  of  our  schools  wholly  to  ourselves.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  the  public  in  the  great  interest  of  education.  We  are  justly  bound 
to  contribute  our  share  to  the  common  good ;  to  lend  our  influence  and 
efforts  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
true  interests  and  glory  of  our  country  are  to  be  found,  not  in  our  armies 
and  navies,  not  in  our  splendid  courts,  our  embassies,  or  our  legislatures, 
but  in  our  schools,  in  the  education,  the  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  look  upon  the  modest  district  school,  and  feel  that  it  is  in  its  ulti- 
mate influence  mightier  than  the  heaviest  battalions,  than  the  proudest  ships 
of  war ;  mightier,  indeed,  than  decrees  of  senates  or  decisions  of  supreme 
courts.  At  last  that  influence  will  override  all  other  forces.  But  what 
gives  vitality  to  the  district  school  is  our  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Univer- 
sities. Some  men  speak  as  if  we  do  not  need  these  higher  institutions,  and 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  found  or  maintain  them. 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  with  me  to  mark  the  widely  awakened  in- 
terest in  our  denomination  in  the  cause  of  education.  Though  not  numer- 
ous as  a  sect  of  Christians,  and  as  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  sects,  we 
are  left  to  provide  everything  for  ourselves  —  our  churches,  ministry,  books, 
and  whatever  we  need  for  our  religious  life  — we  have  still  within  the  last 
ten  years  contributed  a  half  a  million  for  the  establishment  of  Academies 
and  Colleges  among  us.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  not  rich. 
The  work,  begun  in  what  her  sons  proudly  call  the  Empire  State,  has  spread 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .    But  what  do 
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we  mean  by  education  ?  Education  does  not  consist,  as  you  will  naturally 
infer,  in  merely  enjoying  opportunities  for  acquiring  it.  One  may  attend 
the  best  schools,  as  we  have  all  had  occasion  to  remark,  without  being 
educated.  Education  does  not  consist  in  the  ample  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Education,  indeed,  implies  knowledge,  but  knowledge  does  not 
necessarily  imply  education.  One  blessed  with  a  retentive  memory  may 
gather  up  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  and  yet  the  mind  itself  seem  never 
to  be  affected  by  it.  I  have  known  men,  indeed,  of  knowledge,  learning 
scholarship  enough  to  endow  the  whole  faculty  of  a  University,  and  yet 
they  were  the  least  competent  and  most  impractical  and  useless  men  in  the 
world.  They  received  knowledge  as  a  sponge  takes  up  water;  but  the 
sponge  only  holds  it,  does  not  assimilate  the  water. 

«( Education  properly  signifies  a  drawing  out,  and  also  a  strengthening 
and  improving  of  the  faculties.  It  implies  something  done  within  us,  and 
not  upon  us.  It  is  what  one  cannot  impart  to  us,  what  no  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors can  give  us,  but  we  must  in  our  inmost  mind  work  out  for  our- 
selves. Teachers  at  best  are  only  guides  and  helps.  Having  traveled  the 
road,  they  are  familiar  with  all  its  windings  and  intricacies,  and  are  there- 
fore able  not  only  to  direct  us  on  the  shortest  and  safest  path,  but  also  to 
point  out  the  objects  of  interest  that  lie  along  our  way,  and  make  us  recog- 
nize the  beauties  that  are  scattered  around  us.  He  therefore  is  the  best 
teacher  who  helps  his  pupil  best  to  help  himself.  Teaching  is  like  charity. 
The  excellence  of  the  work  consists  not  in  how  much  we  give,  but  whether 
we  give  wisely.  A  little  is  sometimes  better  than  much,  especially  if  that  little 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  emergency,  and  stimulates  us  to  higher  personal 
exertion. 

**  But  education  does  not  consist  alone  in  imparting  or  acquiring^  knowl- 
edge. A  much  more  important  part  of  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  trainitig  of 
the  mental  powers,  the  exercise  of  the  faculties.  It  is  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature,  and  its  relations  and  duties.  To  know  our- 
selves and  our  relations  we  must  know  God,  and  the  external  woiid  in 
which  we  exist,  and  be  able  to  place  ourselves  in  such  harmony  with  them 
as  to  move  on  with  them  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  a  river  flows  down  its 
bed.** 

So  far  the  MS.  Rev.  O.  A.  Skinner,  reporting  the  ad- 
dress in  "  The  New  Covenant,"  added  this,  as  also  said : 

**  Education  should  not  be  confined  to  one  class,  but  extended  to  all 
classes.  It  should  not  be  confined  to  one  sex.  Both  sexes  should  be  edu- 
cated together — they  will  have  a  good  influence  on  each  other.     We  had 
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boys  and  girls  in  the  same  family ;  here  is  God's  law.    In  the  higher  edu- 
cation we  have  disregarded  it  long  enough,  and  it  was  high  time  to  reform.** 

In  advocating  co-education,  Dr.  Sawyer  was  a  pioneer ; 
and  he  greatly  desired  that  Universalists  should  take  the 
lead  in  introducing  the  reform.  He  was  present  at  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Tufts  College,  in  Aug- 
ust, 1856,  and  responded  to  the  sentiment :  "The  Colleges 
and  Theological  Schools  now  rising  under  the  charge  of 
our  denomination;  let  them  be  mutual  helpers  of  each 
other."  In  the  report  of  his  response,  as  given  in  "  The 
Trumpet,"  we  find  the  following: 

**  Dr.  Sawyer  then  went  into  a  defense  of  what  he  supposed  would  be 
deemed  a  great  heresy  —  the  providing  of  the  means  of  an  education  of 
the  same  character  for  young  women  as  are  now  provided  for  young  men. 
It  became  them  as  a  new  denomination,  never  fettered  with  the  old  systems 
of  education,  to  inquire  whether  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  same  studies  and  in  the  same  institutions  of  learning  with  men.  The 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  work  of  education  was  a  relic  of  monastic 
institutions,  at  a  period  when  it  was  supposed  that  woman*s  highest  mission 
was  to  keep  house  and  tend  the  babies ;  when  young  men  received  their 
education  in  a  monastery,  and  the  young  women  in  a  convent.  He  deemed 
it  important  that  while  we  should  provide  liberally  for  the  education  of  our 
sons,  we  should  not  neglect  the  education  of  our  daughters.  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  school  which  teaches  that  woman  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  look  pretty  and  talk  the  small  nothings  which  make  up  so  much  of 
society.  Had  such  been  the  design  of  heaven,  they  would  have  been  given 
more  attractions  and  less  intellect  than  they  possess. 

"  But  he  had  no  faith  in  this  idea.  Had  the  Almighty  intended  such  a 
discrimination,  he  would  not  so  have  fixed  the  members  of  families.  The 
boys  would  then  have  been  bom  on  one  side  of  the  hill  and  the  girls  on  the 
other,  till  the  proper  time  came  for  bringing  them  together.  He  (Dr. 
Sawyer)  would  not  break  up  a  union  so  plainly  indicated  in  the  providence 
of  God.  He  did  not  care  as  to  the  course  of  other  institutions.  He  would 
pursue  such  a  course  in  this  matter  as  common  sense  dictated,  and  the  issue 
should  show  the  wisdom  of  that  course.  He  had  found  the  minds  of 
the  two  sexes  very  much  alike,  and  possessing  the  same  power;  and  in 
intellect  girls  were  not  inferior  to  boys.** 
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In  his  unselfish  generosity  in  giving  praise  to  others  who 
had  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  Universalist  Church, 
Dr.  Sawyer  often  kept  out  of  sight  his  own  services,  or 
greatly  disparaged  them.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  early  and  persistent  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  ministerial  efficiency,  rebuke  superficiality 
and  ignorance  in  the  pulpit,  and  insist  on  thorough  qualifi- 
cation for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
vocation  in  which  man  can  engage.  He  appreciated  and 
praised  the  work  done  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  C.  Love- 
land,  Stephen  R.  Smith,  Hosea  Ballou  2d,  and  a  few  others 
who  were  fitted  by  their  solid  attainments  to  teach  young 
men  what  to  study  and  how  to  preach,  by  opening  to  them 
their  own  houses,  and  guiding  them  in  the  use  of  thq|r  val- 
uable libraries  ;  but  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  pretenses 
of  many,  who  introduced  young  men  to  their  meager  col- 
lection of  books,  and  leaving  them  to  an  undirected  and 
haphazard  reading,  sent  them  out  in  a  few  weeks,  recom- 
mended as  amply  qualified  for  fellowship  and  ordination. 

To  him  belongs  the  honor  and  praise,  not  of  first  urging 
the  importance  of  Theological  Schools,  but  certainly  of 
reviving  attention  to  the  subject  in  om*  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations, after  others  had  despaired  of  success ;  and  of 
patiently  and  persistently  setting  forth  their  necessity,  in 
spite  of  general  opposition,  and  not  a  little  personal  insult 
and  impugning  of  his  motives,  and  finally  subjecting  himself 
to  great  sacrifices  in  order  that  a  beginning  of  the  work 
might  be  made. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  belittling  of  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  others  in  this  cause,  that  we  accord  to  Thomas  J.  Saw- 
yer the  first  and  highest  place  in  its  behalf.  It  is,  all 
things  considered,  the  most  conspicuous  and  lasting  service 
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rendered  by  him  to  the  Universalist  Church.  His  record 
in  this  field  may  well  be  given  here  in  considerable  fullness. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Hudson  River  Association, 
in  1831,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Discipline  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  duty  of 
the  committee  seems  also  to  have  included  the  receiving  of 
applications  for  fellowship,  acting  on  the  same,  or  recom- 
mending action  to  the  next  session  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Sawyer  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  such  cases.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found  that  there  were  no  rules ;  that  heretofore 
committees  of  the  Association  had  acted  wholly  according 
to  their  individual  opinions  in  such  cases ;  and,  with  but 
little  if  any  investigation,  had  abnost  invariably  given  fel- 
lowship, or  recommended  the  granting  of  it  by  the  Associa- 
tion assembled  in  council,  to  whoever  applied. 

At  the  session  in  1832  he  gave  an  address  on  "A 
Course  of  Study  advisable  to  be  pursued  by  young  men 
preparing  for  the  Christian  Ministry."  The  address  was 
well  received,  and  the  Association  unanimously  adopted 
the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  individuals  desirous  of  receiving  the  fellowship  of  this 
Association,  shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  committee  appointed  for 
receiving  requests  for  letters  of  fellowship,  a  certificate  from  some  accredited 
preacher  in  our  order,  that  he  has  pursued  the  study  of  theology  under  his 
direction  for  the  full  period  of  six  months,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  said 
preacher  he  is  worthy  of  fellowship,  and  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry :  And  further,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  pass  a  good  examination  before 
said  Committee,  in  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  rhetoric,  and 
logic ;  and  shall  deliver  before  the  Council  to  whom  his  application  shall 
be  made,  an  Essay  on  some  moral  or  doctrinal  subject :  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  so  much  of  this  resolution  as  relates  to  time  spent  in  study  be 
not  understood  as  applying  to  any  who  have  been  in  fellowship  as  ministers 
in  any  other  denomination  of  Christians." 
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In  the  "  Circular  Letter  "  of  the  Association,  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  L  D.  Williamson,  it  was  said : 

"  These  requirements  are  small,  to  be  sare,  but  they  will  answer  for  a 
beginning,  and  we  would  wish  all  our  associations  would  establish  sipiilar 
rules." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Niagara  Asso- 
ciation was  the  only  one  that  realized  the  wish.  Active 
and  ardent  opposition  was  manifest  from  several  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  eminent  in  the  denomination. 

"  We  were  prepared,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  *•  The  Messenger,"  "  to  expect 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  we  confess  we  did  not 
anticipate  that  so  many  hard  epithets  .  .  .  would  in  the  very  outset  be 
applied  to  the  measure  in  question.  It  seems  to  be  regarded  '  as  one  of  the 
abominations  of  Partialism.*  It  is  spoken  of  as  <  absolutely  useless,'  as  *  the 
beginning  of  an  evil  that  will  ultimately  drive  from  our  order  the  honest, 
liberal,  and  independent -minded,  and  ank  us  into  the  intolerance  and  des- 
potism of  our  Partialist  brethren.'  It  is  alluded  to  as  *  an  inquisitorial,  - 
intolerant,  or  despotic  order.'  One  of  its  requirements,  Eng^h  grammar, 
for  instance,  is  spoken  of  as  *  absurd  for  the  candidates  for  the  ministry.' 
But  the  *  unkindest  cut  of  all '  is  contained  in  the  following  remark :  *  It 
may  not  have  been  meant  for,  but  it  certainly  may  become,  and  will  be 
viewed  as,  a  scheme  of  Universalist  priests  to  train  yoimg  men  in  their 
footsteps,  and  win  from  them  fees  of  initiation  into  the  ministry.'  Another 
brother,  in  allusion  to  this  measure,  says  it  *  smacks  too  much  of  the  **  old 
leaven  of  Popish  infallibility  and  clerical  usurpation,** '  and  seems  not  un- 
willing to  cast  odium  upon  it  by  applying  to  it  and  similar  resolutions  the 
epithet  of  *  test  acts,  embargo  resolutions,  and  gag  laws,* " 

Such  statements  Mr.  Sawyer  did  not  regard  as  in  any 
sense  arguments,  and  therefore  he  merely  re-stated  them 
that  their  authors  might  see  their  beauty  anew.  What 
was  seriously  and  candidly  put  forth  as  argument  against 
the  object  of  the  resolution  he  replied  to,  although,  as  he 
also  stated,  he  stood  alone  so  far  as  "  The  Messenger  "  was 
concerned,  his  associates,  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
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Philo  Price,  differing  from  him  "  materially  on  this  impor- 
tant subject."  His  attitude,  however,  was  warmly  upheld 
by  the  able  pens  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Le  Fevre  and  Williamson, 
in  the  columns  of  "The  Gospel  Anchor,"  and  as  warmly 
combated  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  in  "The  Evangelical 
Magazine  and  Gospel  Advocate." 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  Resolution  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  Association  had  the  right  to  prescribe  any 
conditions  of  fellowship  except  those  of  moral  fitness  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.     To  this  Mr.  Sawyer  replied : 

**  The  General  Association,  now  called  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  England  States,  so  long  ago  as  1803,  in  its  plan  then  first  adopted, 
specified  it  as  a  part  of  its  business,  when  met,  *  to  examine  into  the  quali- 
fications of  ministers,  preachers,  or  other  individuals,  who  appear  as  candi- 
dates for  the  fellowship  of  this  Association ;  and  to  give  or  withhold  that 
fellowship,  as  may  appear  best.*  We  also  have  before  us  a  resolution, 
.  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Convention  at  its  session  in  Madison, 
1826,  couched  in  the  following  language:  *  That  no  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry shall  be  entitled  to  a  letter  of  fellowship  from  any  association  in  this 
connection  until  he  shall  have  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
conmion  branches  of  English  literature,  and  devoted  as  least  one  year  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  theology :  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  committee 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  such  candidate,  that  he  have  already 
obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  above  sciences,  and  also  such  other 
qualifications  as  the  gospel  requires.'  We  distinctly  recollect  a  debate  held 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  England  States  and  others,  at  its 
session  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1827,  on  this  subject,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  Ust  more  rigid  than  the  above." 

That  result  was  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  recommendation : 

"The  committee  [Rev.  Messrs.  Hosea  Ballou  2d,  Sebastian  Streeter, 
Paul  Dean,  Hosea  Ballou]  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Convention,  to  consider  whether  it  be  expedient  to  establish  any  general 
rule,  in  addition  to  former  usage,  as  to  the  admission  of  applicant)  for 
fellowship  as  preachera  of  th^  Gospd,  reporti 
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"  TluU  in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  some  additional  rule  he  estab- 
lished, 

"  And  they  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  appointing,  at  each  session 
of  the  General  Convention,  a  committee  or  committees  to  whom  candi- 
dates during  the  following  year  shall  apply  for  examination  in  secular  and 
sacred  learning ;  of  which  committee  or  committees  it  shall  be  the  duty 
to  examine  such  applicants  with  regard  to  their  literary  and  theological 
acquirements,  and  their  talents  for  sermonizing,  and  if  satisfied  therewith, 
to  give  them  a  certificate  accordingly,  which  shall  be  produced  by  said  can- 
didates, as  their  recommendation,  on  applying  to  the  General  Convention 
for  its  fellowship.*' 

Later  in  the  session  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  recommendation,  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  and  examining  committees 
were  appointed  for  each.  It  was  also  voted  by  the  Con- 
vention, 

"That  Brs.  S.  R.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  Edward  Turner,  of  Ports- 
mouth,  and  Hosea  Ballou  2d,  of  Roxbnry,  be  a  committee  to  report  at  the 
next  session  the  most  practicable  plan  for  establishing  a  Theological  Semi- 
naiy.'*  The  report  of  this  committee  in  1828  was  that  '*  they  had  made  no 
progress.** 

What  is  characterized  as  "an  interesting  discussion,  took 
place  on  this  subject,"  but  it  was  followed  by  no  action. 

Opposition  to  the  action  of  the  Hudson  River  Associa- 
tion did  not  deter  Mr.  Sawyer  from  the  frequent  and 
strong  expression  of  his  opinion,  backed  by  cogent  reason- 
ing, that  a  better  educated  ministry  was  demanded  by 
many  considerations.  In  an  article  which  he  prepared  for 
"The  Messenger"  for  June  22,  1833,  on  the  unsectarian 
character  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  which  he  ap- 
proved, he  concluded  with  these  words,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  the  first  hint  in  regard  to  a  Universalist  Theo- 
logical School  to  be  found  in  our  denominational  press, 
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aside  from  the  above-quoted  published  proceedings  of  the 
General  Convention : 

"  Once  more,  we  repeat,  let  us  found  and  support  schools  which  shall  be 
free  from  religious  influence.  Let  religious  instruction  be  given  by  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  if  it  be  found  necessary,  or  thought  advisable,  as 
we  believe  it  soon  will  be  among  Universalists,  to  establish  a  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  let  it 
be  entirely  distinct,  separate  in  location  as  well  as  object,  from  our  public 
literary  and  scientific  institutions." 

He  also  desired  that  delegates  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Hudson  River  Association  be  instructed  by  their  constitu- 
ents how  to  act  on  the  general  question  of  Ministerial 
Qualifications.     And  for  himself,  he  announced : 

**  Nothing  has  yet  fallen  under  our  observation  calculated  to  weaken  our 
convictions  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  And  so  far  as  we  are  called 
upon  to  act  in  relation  to  it,  we  shall,  in  duty  to  ourselves  and  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  act  on  the  principle  that  the  Association  is  bound 
by  every  consideration  to  certify  itself  of  a  candidate's  qualifications  for  the 
ministerial  office  before  it  sends  him  out  under  its  sanction.** 

The  record  shows  that  the  Association  at  its  session  in 
1833  —  September  11 — so  far  from  reconsidering  the 
obnoxious  resolution,  unanimously  passed  another  reported 
by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Sawyer  was  chairman,  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  first,  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  there  are  a  great  many  young  men  in  our  denomination  de- 
sirous, of  obtaining  the  qualifications  necessary  to  render  them  acceptable 
and  successful  preachers:  And  whereas  there  is  no  institution  in  our 
country  particularly  adapted  to  meet  their  wants :  And  whereas  it  is  in  our 
opinion  very  desirable  to  furnish  all  such  individuals  with  every  facility  for 
the  necessary  acquisitions,  that  we  may  keep  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age ;  therefore 

"  Resolved^  That  this  Association  earnestly  recommend  to  its  sister  Asso- 
tions,  and  especially  to  the  New  York  State  Convention,  a  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary."  In  the  Circular 
Latter  accompanying  the  published  minutes.  Rev.  R.  O.  Wiliams  its  ap- 
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pointed  writer,  said :  "  After  mature  deliberation,  the  council  was  unani- 
mous and  decided  in  the  opinion,  that  such  an  institution  is  imperiously 
called  for  by  the  present  exigencies  of  our  denomination.'* 

At  once  those  who  had  opposed  the  resolution  of  a 832 
became  even  more  violent  in  opposing  this.  Rev.  Mr. 
Grosh,  copying  in  "The  Magazine  and  Advocate,"  the 
lamentation  of  Mr.  Price  of  "  The  Advocate,"  added  : 

"There  are  many  —  both  preachers  and  laymen — Societies  and  Associa- 
tiuns  —  (I  think  I  might  add  Conventions  —  there  are  one  or  two  at  least) 
— that  cannot  conscientiously  remain  in  fellowship  with  any  denomination 
having  an  arbitrary  test,  or  what  will  produce  one,  a  theological  school  or 
professorship.  .  .  .  They  will  remonstrate,  controvert,  contend,  and  plead 
in  patient  forbearance ;  but,  if  the  denomination  once  fairly  adopts  these 
new  measures,  they  will  secede  forever ^^ 

The  Connecticut  Convention,  in  session  a  month  later 
than  the  Hudson  River  Association,  expressed  itself  in  the 
following  manner : 

**  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

No  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  New  York 
State  Convention  at  its  session  in  May,  1834;  nor,  so  far 
as  the  published  Minutes  show,  by  any  of  the  Associations 
in  that  State.  The  Vermont  State  Convention,  at  its 
session  in  September,  passed  a  Resolution  recommending : 

"A  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  literary  and  M^<^(t^Va/ qualificar 
tions  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  order  to  prevent  unworthy  persons 
from  receiving  fellowship.*' 

The  general  subject  again  came  up  in  the  Hudson  River 
Association,  session  of  1834,  and  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  in  their  Report  made  mention  of  "  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  by  the  opposers  of  a 
Theological  Seminary,"  but  added  that : 
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**  After  the  most  coiuudeiate  and  calm  examination  of  them,  they  have 
found  nothing  which  can  weigh  against  the  more  important  considerations 
urged  on  the  other  side.**  **  On  due  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  establishment  of  some  school  for 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  a  desideratum : 
and  they  invite  those  favorable  to  their  views  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
carry  the  same  into  successful  operation.*' 

Their  Report  was  not  accepted;  the  reason  therefor 
as  given  in  the  Circular  Letter,  prepared  by  Rev.  R.  O. 
Williams,  being : 

**  Not  so  much  from  an  actual  hostility  to  an  institution  of  that  kind  as  from 
the  apprehension  that  the  measure  was  premature.** 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  absent  from  this  session. 

Between  this  date  and  September,  1835,  I  find  nothing 
of  note  on  this  subject ;  but  at  the  session  of  the  (Jeneral 
Convention — known  as  the  "Jubilee  Session  '*  —  in  Hart- 
ford, at  the  date  given  above,  Mr.  Sawyer  introduced 
resolutions,  not  preserved,  which  met  with  great  opposition 
and  were  laid  on  the  table.  Near  the  dose  of  the  session 
the  Record  shows  this : 

*<  Br.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  of  New  York,  presented  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution,  as  a  substitute  for  certain  resolutions  previously  offered 
by  him,  and  which  had,  after  a  spirited  debate,  been  laid  on  the  table : 

**  Whereas^  The  propriety  and  expediency  of  establishing  a  Theological 
Seminary  has  been  agitated  in  this  Convention,  therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  said  subject  be  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  our  denomination.** 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Association,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Hudson  River  Association,  held  a  month  later 
than  the  General  Convention,  "  The  subject  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Universalist 
denomination  was  deliberated  on  and  disapproved  of." 
The   Susquehanna,    Pa.,    Association,  meeting  about   the 
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same  time,  declared  its  conviction  that  "  the  establishment 
of  a  Universalist  Theological  Seminary  is  at  variance  with 
a  wise  and  judicious  policy,  and  that  it  meets  the  decided 
disapprobation  di  this  Association." 

Favorable  action  was  taken  by  the  Connecticut  Asso- 
ciation (name  soon  changed  to  Hartford  County  Associa- 
tion) the  following  April,  declaring  without  a  dissenting 
voice  that  "  The  establishment  of  such  a  school  is  a  desid- 
eratum, and  should  engage  the  serious  attention  and  prompt 
exertions  of  the  brethren  at  large."  The  Standing  Clerk 
was  directed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  each  of 
the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  Convention  to 
the  General  Convention.  The  New  York  State  Conven- 
tion voted  "That  the  establishing  of  such  a  Seminary 
was  not  advisable,  but  they  would  recommend  the  people 
to  consider  the  subject."  The  Niagara  and  Hudson  River 
Associations  favored  the  school ;  The  Mohawk  River  and 
Black  River  Associations  called  for  "serious  and  candid 
consideration  of  the  subject,"  while  the  St.  Lawrence 
engaged  in  .earnest  discussion,  but  took  no  action. 

The  Southern  General  Convention,  comprising  only 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  feeble  and  short-lived  body, 
expiring  with  this,  its  second  session,  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  such  a  seminary  would  be 

**  Alike  dangerous,  incoiunstent,  and  inexpedient ;  equally  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  pure  religion,  and  destructive  of  Christian  libeity,  and  the  harmony 
and  prosperity  of  the  denomination.*' 

In  its  Circular  Letter,  written  by  Rev.  Theophilus  Fisk, 
we  have  an  abstract  of  the  views  of  the  Convention  on  the 
subject,  together  with  some  uncharitable  and  insulting 
statements  concerning  the  motives  of  those  who  favored 
the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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"  It  was  argued,**  said  the  Circular,  "that  the  establishment  of  such  in- 
stitutions  or  seminaries  was  a  trick  of  the  priesthood  to  obtain  power — 
that  the  acciunulation  of  power  and  influence  has  been  the  darling  object  of 
the  priesthood  of  all  sects,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  —  that  they  have 
sought  to  be  considered  a  privileged  class;  that  the  more  we  become 
acquainted  with  their  history  the  less  respect  we  should  have  for  their  pro- 
fession,** etc.,  and  finally,  "  if  the  spiritual  ambition  of  some  individuals  in 
our  order  to  be  called  *  Rabbi '  could  not  be  satisfied  in  any  other  manner, 
they  had  better  establish  privaU  institutions  of  their  own,  place  themselves 
at  its  head  with  such  titles  as  their  vanity  might  select.*'  Further  on  the 
writer  said :  **  Let  the  lay  brethren  of  our  order  awake  to  the  schemes  of 
some  of  their  clergy  before  it  be  too  late.** 

Mr.  Sawyer  had  refrained  from  criticism  of  the  recent 
action  of  Conventions  and  Associations ;  but  this  vile 
insinuation  demanded  notice,  and  he  thus  spoke  of  it : 

"  Who,  we  would  ask  the  Southern  Convention,  are  the  individuals  thus 
accused  of  spiritual pride^  of  tricks^  of  vanity ^  and  of  schemes  *  fraught  with 
peril,  ruin,  and  desolation  *  ?  Who  ?  We  answer  Stephen  R.  Smith,  Hosea 
Ballou  2d,  Thomas  Whittemore,  Dolphus  Skinner,  Lucius  K  Puge,  I.  D. 
Williamson,  and  others ;  men  of  whom  even  our  enemies  have  nothing  evil 
to  say ;  men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  upbuilding  of  Universal- 
ism  1  These  are  the  men  who  are  to  be  watched,  and  to  whose  schemes 
and  tricks  of  ambition  and  vanity  the  laymen  of  the  order  are  called  upon 
to  awake  before  it  is  too  late  1 

"Is  the  Southern  Convention  disposed  to  be  responsible  for  these 
charges  ?  Will  they  sustain  the  writer  of  their  Circular  Letter }  We  assure 
the  Convention  that  we  mention  this  subject  only  because  that  body  is 
involved  in  the  character  of  accusers.  With  Theophilus  Fisk,  the  writer  of 
the  Letter,  we  have  no  controversy.  His  influence  is  not  greatest  where  he 
is  best  known,  And  it  is  with  us  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  cannot  sustain  himself  as  a  minister  in  any  society  whatever, 
should  roam  about  the  country  to  stigmatize  and  belie  such  men  as  are 
worthy  of  public  confidence  and  respect. 

"We  trust  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Southern  Convention  will 
attend  to  this  subject,  and  at  least  do  themselves  the  justice  to  deny  any 
participation  in  the  implied  accusations  which  their  Circular  contains.** 

The  General  Convention  at  its  session  in  1836,  taking 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  had  received  some  atten- 
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tion  during  the  past  year,  Resolved,  to  "recommend  a 
continued  consideration,'*  with  a  "  request  that  the  breth- 
ren may  continue  to  act,  either  for  or  against  the  measure, 
as  to  them  respectively  may  seem  good."  The  Boston 
Association 

*<  Voted,  That  when  circumstances  render  it  convenient  to  establish  and 
support  schools  for  instruction  in  those  branches  of  learning  proper  for 
young  men  entering  the  ministry,  such  institutions  are  desirable,  and  that 
they  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  brethren." 

The  Massachusetts  Convention,  session  of  1837,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Seminary ;  the  Steuben  and  Ontario  Associa- 
tions opposed  ;  the  Chautauque  discussed  the  question  but 
took  no  action. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  question  was  agitated  by  any  of 
our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  nor  in  the  denominational  papers, 
in  the  year  1838.  But  in  September  of  the  following 
year,  the  General  Convention,  on  motion  of  Rev.  W.  S. 
Balch, 

Voted,  To  urge  candidates  for  the  ministry  "  to  be  careful  and  studious 
to  quaUty  themselves  by  a  suitable  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  .  .  .  and  that  the  plan  suggested  to  students  in  the  last  No.  of 
<  The  Expositor  *  ^  be  recommended  to  their  careful  consideration." 

In  December,  1839,  Mr.  Sawyer  began  a  series  of 
Articles  in  "  The  Union  "  in  favor  of  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Speaking  of  the  history  of  the  agitation  of  the 
subject,  he  said : 

**  Unfortunately  the  discussion  proved,  in  its  earlier  periods,  too  exciting 
to  be  profitable,  and  was  for  a  time  generally  avoided.  That  season  of 
excitable  feeling  and  hasty  condemnation  has,  we  trust,  now  passed.  .  .  . 
We  are  much  mistaken,  indeed,  if  at  this  moment  the  great  majority  of  our 

^  Coone  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Study,  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  ad, "  Ezpoallar/' 
Vol.  iU,  N«w  Scries,  pp.  35i-*39<f 
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denomination,  both  clergy  and  laity,  is  not  decidedly  favorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Theological  Seminary  among  us.  And  we  entertain  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  almost  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  the  Universalists  of  the  United  States  will  cordially  embark  in 
this  great  and  much-needed  undertaking  ...  we  propose  ...  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject  We  court  no  controversytt)ut  ask  the  privilege  of 
expressing  our  views  on  a  measure  that  we  long  have  /dt  was  necessary, 
and  which  we  now  feel  is  deserving  far  more  attention  than  it  at  present 
receives." 

Three  articles  of  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  need  of 
the  Seminary  followed,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  the  periodicals  of  the  day  and  the  proceedings 
of  Conventions  and  Associations,  met  with  no  attempts  to 
controvert  their  arguments. 

At  its  session  in  June,  1840,  the  Massachusetts  Convention  voted,  ''That 
it  is  expedient  for  the  Universalists  of  Massachusetts  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
the  gospel  ministry ;"  called  on  the  churches  to  use  their  *'  utmost  exertions 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  ;  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  nominate  a  *  Board  of  Trustees  to  select  a  site  for  an  Institution,  to  take 
a  deed  thereof  in  trust  for  this  Convention,  raise  funds,  erect  a  suitable 
building,  appoint  its  Principal  and  other  officers,' "  etc. 

The  nominating  committee  held  several  meetings,  at  one 
of  which, 

"  In  consequence  of  an  offer  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Tufts  of  Charlestown,  to 
make  a  gift  of  ten  acres  on  Walnut  Hill  [the  present  location  of  Tufts 
College]  as  a  site  for  the  Institution,  they  agreed  to  call  the  proposed 
Theological  School  the  *  Walnut  Hill  Evangelical  Seminary,*  and  estab- 
lished Rules  for  the  Foundation  and  Government  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.** 

The  Board  organized  the  following  January,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  a  canvass  for  funds.  They  deemed  it 
expedient  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  establishing 
and  endowing  the  Seminary;  and  provided  that  no  sub- 
scription would  be  obligatory  until  the  full  amount  should 
be  subscribed.     Rev.  Calvin  Gardner  was  appointed  gene- 
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ral  agent  to  solicit  funds.  Public  meetings  were  held  in 
Boston  and  Worcester,  and  the  agent  was  in  the  field  three 
months.  The  result  of  promises  of  pecuniary  help,  aside 
from  the  gift  of  land  by  Mr.  Tufts,  was  but  a  little  over 
five  thousand  dollars.^  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  senior,  em- 
phatically opposed  the  movement,  through  the  columns  of 
"  The  Trumpet  ;*'  and  the  project  was  abandoned  in  October, 
1 841,  by  Mr.  Gardner  leaving  the  field  and  returning  to  his 
parish. 

In  the  meantime  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  2d  advertised  in  the 
denominational  papers  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
receive  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  1841,  a  few 
students  for  the  ministry,  at  his  home  in  Medford. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  in  September, 
1 84 1,  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  previously  stated,  preached  the  Occa- 
sional Sermon,  in  which,  after  the  plea  for  general  educa- 
tion as  before  quoted,  he  added  : 

"  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  pressing  necessity  existing  among  us 
for  a  Theological  Seminary,  where  in  the  shortest  time,  in  the  best  manner, 
and  at  the  least  pecuniary  expense,  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  may  be 
educated  and  fitted  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  various  functions  be- 
longing to  the  most  important  calling  of  this  lower  world.  My  brethren, 
how  long  shall  this  subject  be  neglected  ?  How  long  shall  we  suffer  it  to 
be  kept  back  ?  If  any  man  can  see  no  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  he 
surely  ought  to  be  excused  from  contributing  to  its  establishment.  But 
while  we  generally  think  it  expedient  to  found  schools  of  science  and  litenu 
ture,  I  trust  there  will  be  but  few  who  cannot  believe  that  a  school  of  the- 
ology would  prove  equally  profitable.  Let  all  sectional  feelings  be  done 
away,  and  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  unite  in  accomplishing  what  must 
prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our  ministry  and  ultimately  to  our 
cause.*' 

The  convention  voted, 

**That  the  interests  of  the  denomination  of  Universalists  seem  to 
render  it  important  that  institutions  be  established  for   the  purpose  of 

^  3ee  fall  portioalars  iq  Unwtrtt^^m  pt  America,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  448~4fa. 
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assisting  young  men  who  contemplate  entering  the  Gospel  ministry,  to 
acquire  that  knowledge,  literary  and  theological,  which  would  qualify  them 
for  the  sacred  office.*' 

After  the  close  of  the  session,  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  education  was  held.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  made  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  for  their  consideration. 
Several  were  presented  by  him  on  the  general  subject  of 
education,  as  see  preceding  pages,  and  the  following  on 
theological  instruction  : 

"  That  this  meeting  heartily  approve  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Convention,  at  its  recent  session,  on  the  subject  of  schools  for  the  literary 
and  theological  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.*' 

A  committee  was  appointed  "  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  suggest  measures  which  they  may  deem  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  work."  Thirteen  States  were  repre- 
sented in  the  committee.  Nothing  came  of  this.  The 
committee,  if  not  altogether  too  large  for  practical  work, 
was  too  widely  separated  for  any  concerted  action  or  even 
for  convenient  interchange  of  views. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  however,  though  often  he  labored  alone, 
persistently  kept  the  subject  in  the  public  mind.  At  the 
session  of  the  General  Convention  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1 843, 
he  preached  a  sermon  of  wonderful  power,  into  which,  said 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  he  poured  his  full  strength, 
and  in  his  plea  for  an  educated  ministry  awakened  many  to 
see  and  confess  its  need. 

"  The  preacher,"  he  argued  in  that  sermon,  "  needs  the  best  general 
education  that  he  can  obtain.  He  must  also  make  himself  in  some  degree 
master  of  his  own  profession.  This  is  his  proper  sphere,  and  everything 
else  is  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary.  Here  he  ought  to  shine  or  nowhere. 
Now,  theology  is  a  branch  of  study  and  a  profession  by  itself,  as  separate 
from  all  other  learned  professions  as  they  are  from  each  other.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  that  he  be  a  man  of  general  inteUigence, 
Qr  even  pf  » liberal  ^ducatign.    H9  mvst  have  made  a  special  study  of  hi^ 
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profession.  It  would  be  amusing,  were  the  subject  not  too  important,  to 
see  men  who  would  not  employ  a  blacksmith  or  a  shoemaker  unless  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  learn  his  business,  still  very  ready  to  believe  that  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  needs  no  special  education,  and  may  have  leaped  at 
once  from  the  plow  or  the  workshop  into  the  pulpit.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  common  sense ;  but  as  it  will  not  help  me  readily  tb  make  a  watch,  a 
horse-nail,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  determine  wisely  a  complicated  case  in  law, 
or  to  judge  of  and  skillfully  treat  a  difficult  disease,  so  neither  do  I  believe 
that  it  will  enable  me  to  read,  without  study,  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  to  solve  a  disputed  point  in  theology.  I  lay  it  down,  then,  as 
an  incontrovertible  position,  that  a  clergyman  needs  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  besides,  a  thorough  professional  one.'* 

But  he  did  not  seek  an  endorsement  of  his  position  by 
the  Convention.  He  had  learned  that  the  passage  of 
resolves  by  public  bodies  never  executed  themselves,  and 
that  little  if  any  effort  had  been  caused  by  the  many  that 
had  been  adopted  and  then  forgotten.  If  anything  was  to 
be  done  it  must  have  a  small  beginning,  inaugurated  and 
sustained  by  a  few  persons  who  see  and  appreciate  the 
need,  and  not  by  the  many  who  were  willing  to  resolve  and 
re-resolve,  and  do  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  appealed,  not 
in  the  session,  but  personally  to  members  of  the  New  York 
convention,  in  1844.  Their  response  was  encouraging ;  and 
he  felt  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  a  beginning 
might  be  made,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  would  meet  his 
full  desire,  yet  with  better  results  than  had  been  possible 
in  the  private  study  and  home  of  any  preacher.  The 
opportunity  for  the  experiment  was  worth  seeking.  He 
was  not  compelled,  however,  to  seek  it.  After  long  and 
patient  waiting  it  fell  into  his  hands.  His  becoming 
Principal  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute  in  September, 
1845,  opened  the  way  much  sooner  than  be  had  dared  to 
hope. 
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**  To  the  acceptance  of  that  invitation/*  he  wrote,  the  following  Decem- 
ber, **  I  was  urged  in  no  small  degree  by  the  hope  of  being  here  more  usefid 
in  forwarding  this  great  object,  and  if  possible,  of  commendng  what  might 
at  least  be  a  very  humble  apology  for  a  Theological  Seminary.  .  .  .  The 
Seminary  was  nominally  opened  on  the  3d  of  September  last,  though  for 
the  want  of  books  and  other  causes,  little  or  nothing  was  done  till  two  or 
three  weeks  after  that  date.  At  the  commencement  of  the  term  there  were 
present  three  students,  and  confident  expectations  were  entertained  that  the 
number  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  more  before  it  dosed. 
The  first  term  is  now  ended,  and  instead  of  six  students  we  have  twelve, 
.  .  .  But  we  have  no  building  for  our  use.  For  our  Theological  Seminary, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  so  thoughtlessly  asserted,  is  no  *  department' 
of  the  Clinton  liberal  Institute,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  School  I  have  hired  a  tolerably  convenient  room, 
furnished  with  plain  benches.  At  first  we  occupied,  like  the  early  Chris- 
tians, *  an  upper  room  * ;  and  while  there  the  students,  in  the  true  style  of 
Judea,  stood  during  the  lesson,  the  teacher  alone  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  being  seated.  The  room  commanded  but  a  single  chair  I  Could  some 
of  our  eloquent  talkers  at  the  great  Convention  festival  in  Boston  have 
looked  in  upon  the  humble  appointments  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Clinton,  I  doubt  if  they  would  not  have  lowered  their  tone  somewhat,  and 
concluded  it  best  to  have  something  besides  a  vacant  subscription  paper 
for  its  support  before  they  entered  largely  upon  '  glorification.' " 

The  enterprise  thus  begun  had  no  substantial  financial 
backing.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  raise  for  its  support 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  at  the  same 
time  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund,  allowing 
only  the  use  of  its  income.  It  seemed  to  be  regarded  at 
the  outset  that  tuition  to  the  theolpgical  students  must  be 
free,  as  for  the  most  part  they  would  be  unable  to  pay.  It 
was  supposed  that  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment 
of  such  a  school  for  five  years,  one  himdred  persons  might 
be  induced  to  pay  five  dollars  per  year.  Fifty-four  sub- 
scribed before  the  school  was  opened,  twenty  were  added 
at  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  in  1845,  and 
three  were  obtained  afterwards,  and  there  the  execution  of 
the  plan   ended.      Mr,  Sawyer  was  in  his  old  place  in 
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Orchard  Street,  one  Sunday  the  following  April,  and  in 
response  to  his  appeal  for  the  school  a  contribution  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  made  by  the  congregation. 

Confinement  in  the  schoolroom  eight  hours,  and  often 
ten  hours  each  school  day ;  a  vast  amount  of  writing  on 
school  affairs  after  recitation  hours,  and  preparation  for 
two  services  each  Sunday, — so  deprived  Mr.  Sawyer  of  his 
accustomed  out-door  exercise  that  at  the  close  of  the  first 
school-year  he  felt  that  his  health  demanded  that  he  should 
drop  the  theological  work ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hosea  Ballou  2d 
was  elected  to  take  charge,  on  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  "He  was  prevented  from  assuming 
the  duties  of  the  office,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  "only  by  the 
want  of  an  adequate  and  permanent  support.  An  effort 
was  made  to  raise  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a 
fund  for  this  purpose,  but,  like  most  of  our  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  education,  it  proved  a  failure."  Dr.  Ballou  felt 
that,  after  Mr.  Sawyer's  experience,  it  was  not  wise  to  de- 
pend on  annual  subscriptions  for  his  salary.  For  a  while 
the  columns  of  "  The  Union  "  and  "  The  Magazine  and 
Advocate  "  abounded  in  proposals  of  various  plans  for  rais- 
ing the  needful  amount,  but  none  of  them  brought  in  the 
money. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1847,  Dr.  Ballou  wrote  to  Mr. 
Sawyer: 

*<I  have  given  up  all  expectation  of  Mng  mysdf  called  to  Clinton. 
Nothing  will  be  done  to  foand  the  Theological  School  Brother  Smith's 
proposal  to  our  ministers,  to  give  ^100  apiece,  is  not  the  way  to  begin  the 
work.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  this,  I  will  stand  security  nnder  $30^00  bonds 
that  we  shall  not  get  ^1,000.  All  notion  of  wheedling  the  necessary 
amount  out  of  the  people,  in  small  sums  from  each, — of  making  it  a  sooth- 
ing, pretty,  titillating  process,  will  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  ought. 

•*  What  we  told  the  few  trvfte^s  ivhopi  we  met  with  in  Clinton  U^  IptU, 
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U  the  simple  truth,  —  that  if  they  intended  to  do  anything  ayailable  they 
must  go  to  work  immediaUfyy  and  work  hard,  just  as  they  would  do  if  they 
were  getting  up  a  new  factory  village,  —  spare  no  pains,  nor  time,  nor  even 
cash,  if  they  have  any.  If  they  will  not  do  all  this,  and  do  it  now,  this  very 
spring,  we  may  just  as  well  give  up  all  hopes  of  Clinton  at  once,  as  to  have 
them  die  the  lingering  death  of  protracted  suspense.** 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Ballou  having 
come  to  naught,  Mr.  Sawyer  again  took  up  his  work  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year, 
in  September,  1846.  In  March,  1848,  he  announced  in 
"  The  Ambassador  *'  that  he  intended  to  terminate  his  con- 
nection with  it  at  the  close  of  the  school-year.  His  total 
receipts  up  to  that  time  —  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  com- 
pletion of  three  years  —  had  been,  including  the  collection 
at  Orchard  Street  before  mentioned,  $695.50.  The  first 
year  it  had  been  1(300.50,  the  second  year  1(200,  and  the 
third  year  1(45. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,**  he  said,  "  is  a  sum  for 
which  few  competent  to  the  work  would  assume  the  task  of  instructing  such 
a  school  under  any  circumstances.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  one  hundred, 
or  perhaps  less  ?  For  one  I  shall  frankly  and  honestly  say  that,  much  as  I 
am  interested  in  the  cause,  it  is  consistent  neither  with  duty  to  myself  nor 
the  denomination  to  continue  it.  .  .  .  Hitherto  I  have  spent  always  two 
hours,  and  a  part  of  the  time  three  or  three  and  a  half  hours,  with  the  theo- 
logical classes.  This,  in  addition  to  my  duties  in  the  Institute,  renders  my 
labors  very  severe ;  and  as  I  am  obliged  to  preach  statedly  every  Lord*s 
day,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  relaxation  which  I  deem  necessary  to  long- 
continued  health.  Since  I  have  been  in  Clinton  my  life  has  been  little  else 
than  perpetual  drudgery.  I  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  labor,  but  the 
duties  of  the  preacher  and  pastor  are  light  in  comparison  with  the  task  I 
have  imposed  upon  myself  here.     I  cannot  long  continue  it** 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  us  who  were  with  him  at  Clin- 
ton, especially  when  the  weather  was  warm  and  enervating, 
that  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to  make  his  work  irksome  to 
him,  or  at  best  merely  perfunctory ;  but  the  occasions  were 
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few  when  something  would  not  occur  to  make  him  forget 
his  weariness,  and  animate  his  whole  being. 

At  the  educational  meeting  in  May,  1847,  mentioned  in 
preceding  pages,  the  need  of  a  well-endowed  Theological 
Seminary  was  considered,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  to 
the  effect  that 

**  The  wants  of  the  denomination  require  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
Theological  School ;  that  the  school  be  located  by  a  committee  of  seven, 
selected  from  the  members  of  the  Convention;  and  that  the  method  of 
raising  funds  and  establishing  the  school  be  referred  to  that  committee/' 

The  committee  consisted  of  Richard  Frothingham,  Jr., 
Charlestown ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  Boston ;  Rev.  L.  J. 
Fletcher,  Cambridgeport ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Fay,  Roxbury ;  T. 
R.  Raymond,  Medford ;  Rev.  L.  C.  Browne,  Norwich,  Ct. ; 
Rev.  T.  J.  Greenwood,  New  London,  Ct. ;  all,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  New  England,  the  general  expectation  being 
that  the  school  would  be  located  in  or  near  Boston. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  committee  ever  held  a  meeting,  or 
if  they  did  they  made  no  effort  to  do  the  work  to  which 
they  were  appointed.  Mr.  Sawyer  felt  that  local  feeling, 
and  a  desire  for  something  larger  than  a  Theological 
School,  coupled  with  the  quite  recent  failure  of  the  effort 
to  establish  "  The  Walnut  Hill  Evangelical  Seminary,"  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  inaction  of  this  committee  in 
furthering  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  nothing  was  done  in  that  direction. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner,  a  member  of  the  first 
class  in  theology  under  Mr.  Sawyer,  at  Clinton,  kindly  fur- 
nishes the  following : 

**  The  impresMon  which  our  dear  old  teacher,  Dr.  Sawyer,  made  upon 
my  mind  in  the  class-room  at  Clinton,  which  was  the  most  impressive,  was 
Thomas  J,  Sawyer,     Whatever  technical  instruction  I  received,  his  person- 
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ality  dominated  all  else.  And  through  more  than  half  a  century  of  memory 
and  love  which  has  elapsed  since  those  days,  the  same  impression  has  been 
the  most  vivid 

**  I  am  gratefully  conscious  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Sawyer 
that  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  payment  From  the  time  I  met  him  at 
Clinton,  in  September,  1845,  in  the  little  attic  chamber  of  Mn.  Gridley's 
house,  where  the  first  theological  class  was  formed,  until  now,  he  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  inspiration  and  help ;  and  this  not  so  much  by  what 
he  has  said  and  written,  though  this  has  been  a  part  of  the  inheritance,  as 
by  the  noble  Christian  character  and  life. 

**  I  should  indeed  have  been  a  very  dull  student  at  Clinton,  if  under  Dr. 
Sawyer's  instruction  I  had  not  gathered  something,  and  a  good  deal,  from 
the  studies  we  pursued ;  but  I  am  conscious  of  having  learned  more  from 
him  than  from  the  books  we  studied.  His  manner  in  the  class-room  was 
so  genial  and  kind,  and  yet  never  undignified ;  courteous,  but  never  over- 
familiar.  And  while  we  were  made  to  feel  how  much  more  he  knew  than 
we  green  boys,  yet  never  by  word  or  act  did  he  humiliate  us  by  this  con- 
sciousness. And  while  no  doubt  we  were  in  some  instances  made  to 
feel  that  during  the  hour  for  recitation  we  had  not  made  very  great  progress 
in  the  lesson,  by  reason  of  stories  and  incidents  related  by  the  Doctor, 
yet  I  can  never  recall  the  time  when  we  went  out  of  the  class-room  in  a 
gloomy  and  dejected  state  of  mind  and  spirits. 

**  And  this  I  regard  as  characteristic  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  instuction.  It  was 
helpful  and  hopeful.  And  while  the  boys  were  made  to  feel  the  impor. 
tance  and  responsibility,  and  the  nobility  of  the  calling  upon  which  they 
were  to  enter  as  Christian  ministers,  yet  he  sent  us  out  with  large  hope  and 
good  cheer;  and  whatever  discouragements  and  disappointments  might 
hereafter  come  into  our  lives,  never  to  lose  courage ;  and  his  word  to  us 
was  always  to  be  loyal  to  the  great  Teacher  of  us  all,  and  to  the  Universal- 
ist  Church.*' 

This  first  class,  beginning  with  three,  had  in  it  at  its 
close  fifteen:  Russell  P.  Ambler,  Thomas  Borden,  John 
H.  CampbeU,  Elijah  Case,  John  D.  Cargill,  Cheesman  F- 
Dodge,  Timothy  Elliott,  Jacob  H.  Harter,  Elias  M.  Jenks, 
John  Laurie,  J.  W.  McMaster,  Roswell  Partridge,  P.  Phil- 
leo.  Nelson  Snell,  Charles  A.  Skinner.  Jenks  and  Laurie 
did  not  become  preachers.  Elliott  was  in  the  ministry 
only  a  short  time,  and  then  went   mto  secular  business. 
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McMaster  was  a  preacher  several  years,  but  is  now  in  sec- 
ular business.  Case  is  out  of  the  ministry  ;  leaving  only 
Ambler,  Borden,  and  Skinner  still  in  the  preachers'  ranks. 
All  not  here  accounted  for  are  dead. 

From  an  interesting  paper  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  George 
H.  Deere,  giving  his  experiences  in  Clinton  during  the 
school-year  beginning  in  September,  1846,  —  the  second^ 
year  in  its  history,  —  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

**  Our  daily  roadne  brought  us  in  touch  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Saw- 
yer, our  entire  theological  faculty  in  one  magnificent  man,  who  not  only 
discussed  with  us  our  regular  lessons  from  Home's  Introduction,  Jahn*s 
Biblical  Archxology,  Knapp*s  Christian  Theology,  Paley's  works,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Whately's  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Porter's  Homiletics,  the 
Greek  Testament,  Exegesis,  and  others ;  but  often  he  read  to  the  class  his 
letters  to  individuals  concerning  denominational  interests,  and  articles  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  as  if  to  enlist  our  energies  in  behalf  of  our  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church.  All  matters  of  church  polity,  abstract  and  concrete, 
were  introduced  for  instruction 

*'  We  studied  him,  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
little  village  church  on  Sundays,  and  occasionally  in  the  same  place  in 
debate  of  Universalism.  I  thought  his  years  venerable  then,  as  I  remem- 
ber him  standing  in  a  close,  crowded  hall,  requesting  the  opening  of  the 
windows,  with  the  remark,  *  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  breathing  for  the 
past  forty  years,  and  have  not  been  able  to  break  myself  of  it.'  .  .  . 

**  The  ipfted  and  ever  genial  Mrs.  Sawyer,  of  course,  drew  the  students 
often  to  her  house,  where  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  social  influence  was 
felt  in  the  domestic  atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer  was  a 
purist  in  the  use  of  English.  The  trend  of  his  humor  was  towards  irony 
and  sarcasm,  which  displayed  themselves  sharply  when  dealing  with  an  in- 
corri^ble  case  of  verbosity.  He  would  analyze  a  sentence  as  coolly  and 
carefully  as  a  surgeon  could  perform  an  operation,  apparently  not  minding 
the  blood  or  the  pain.  He  made  motion  towards  his  tools,  which  were 
generally  in  sight,  as  if  to  take  them  in  hand  while  listening  to  my  first  ser 
mon  before  the  class.  ...  It  was  my  first  written  sermon,  and  unfin- 
ished. Some  experience  in  extemporaneous  speaking  in  the  Brooklyn 
literary  Association,  under  Abel  C.  Thomas,  and  in  the  conference  meeting 
under  Thomas  B.  Thayer,  had  determined  me  to  finish  my  sermon  without 
notes,  particularly  as  it  was  the  method  for  which  I  was  training.    There 
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was  occasional  sound  as  of  far-off  thunder,  while  with  nose  on  paper  I  read 
(I  wore  no  glasses  then) ;  but  as  soon  as  nose  and  paper  parted,  and  I 
continued  talking,  *  That  will  do,*  came  as  a  clapper.  Conscious  that  I  was 
whipped,  I  collapsed,  and  congealed  into  silence.  He  quickly  apologized 
for  me,  pleading  the  truth,  that  my  chum,  Davenport,  had  been  dangerously 
sick  with  fever  for  over  a  week,  and  that  I  had  taken  care  of  him  as  nurse 
day  and  night. 

"  My  next  sermon  was  written  to  a  finish,  with  special  regard  for  the 
critical  ear  of  the  reverend  master  of  Homiletics,  so  restive  under  the  flow  of 
long  or  superfluous  words.  His  appreciative  comments  at  the  dose  inspired 
fresh  hope  and  courage. 

**  The  papers  of  the  little  village  contained  a  standing  challenge  from  the 
reverend  Principal  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute  to  debate  the  relations 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  and  to  Univer- 
salism.  Hamilton  College,  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  must  have 
been  disturbed  in  its  theological  slumbers  by  this  daring  agitator.  Its 
silence  in  the  face  of  this  academic  challenge  was  a  great  comfort,  as  it 
must  have  been  to  others  not  long  escaped  from  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the 
then  regnant  orthodoxy.  To  me  it  seemed  the  ^ence  of  knowledge.  Now 
and  then  some  one  on  the  outside,  imagining  himself  a  David,  would  accept 
and  learn  that  the  Lord  was  not  with  him.  One  such  I  remember,  one  of 
two  or  three  that  winter.  He  was  a  layman,  a  carpenter  by  trade.  Mr. 
Sawyer  asked  me  to  carry  a  note,  requiring  no  answer.  When  I  returned, 
and  reported  that  I  had  found  the  man  at  work  in  his  shop,  and  that  he 
laid  the  note  unopened  on  a  shelf  and  continued  his  work,  Mr.  Sawyer's 
comment  was, '  He  is  cool ;  that  speaks  well  for  hinu'  .  .  . 

<*  Our  class-room  was  on  the  first  floor,  the  first  room  on  the  right  as 
you  enter  the  main  hall.  It  had  one  large  window  opposite  the  door,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  front  campus  with  its  three  broad,  gravded  paths 
to  the  street,  one  straight  from  the  doorway,  the  others  diagonal  to  the 
comers.  Our  Nestor's  seat  was  in  the  comer  of  the  nx>m  by  the  window, 
on  the  right  as  you  entered  the  door.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  sat,  book 
on  knee,  a  grand,  thoughtful,  commanding  presence.  His  look,  when  not 
engaged,  was  generally  out  of  the  window  on  the  campus, 

"  One  day  late  in  the  week,  when  the  class  was  in  session,  his  gaze 
swept  back  from  the  window  with  a  flash.  *  There,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  if 
you  would  see  the  homeliest  man  in  our  church,  come  and  look  at  him.' 
As  we  gathered  at  the  window,  he  said,  '  That  is  Thomas  Whittemore.' 
Curiosity  satisfied,  we  were  soon  back  in  our  places,  waiting  the  knock  of 
the  editor  of  « The  Trampet,'  and  our  individual  introduction  and  hand- 
shake. The  following  Sunday  we  heard  his  popular  sermon  on  the  Resur- 
rection, Mr.  Sawyer  in  the  pulpit  weeping,  as  we  all  were  freely. 
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**  On  another  day  amilar  in  circumstances,  while  deeply  interested  in 
our  work,  our  incarnation  of  ministerial  grace  and  dignity  sprang  from  his 
chair  with  the  abandon  of  a  child,  and  ran  out  of  the  door  and  the  building 
bareheaded,  down  the  campus  path,  and  seemed  himself  only  as  we  saw 
him  walking  back  arm  in  arm  with  another  caller.  Not  a  word  had  he 
spoken  audible  to  me  after  he  left  his  chair,  and  came  in  radiantly  happy, 
introducing  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  2d.  How  he  loves  and  reveres  him, 
was  the  thought  of  all." 

I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Clinton  in  the 
spring  of  1848.  At  that  time,  for  reasons  before  stated, 
the  continuance  of  the  school  was  very  uncertain,  and  none 
then  present  felt  sure  that  it  might  not  close  any  day.  It 
continued,  however,  through  that  school-year  and  a  part 
of  1849.  My  classmates  were  B.  F.  Bowles,  J.  E.  Daven- 
port, Moses  Goodrich,  John  Laurie,  William  McNeal,  Ber- 
nard Peters,  J.  W.  Putnam.     They  are  all  gone  from  earth. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  illustrated  in  many  particulars 
by  the  author's  sermons,  was  evidently  our  teacher's  favor- 
ite text -book.  To  new  beginners  it  was  no  easy  reading  ; 
and  frequently  we  were  asked,  after  a  review  of  several 
pages,  if  we  fully  understood  what  the  writer  meant.  Our 
confession  was  very  often  a  negative.  "  I  do  not  wonder," 
Mr.  Sawyer  would  say ;  "  I  was  pretty  well  drilled  in  it  in 
college,  and  have  made  it  a  rule  to  read  it  carefully  every 
year  since,  and  I  don't  understand  it  yet  as  well  as  I  wish 
I  did."  We  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  some 
portions  of  the  book  were  very  familiar  to  him,  especially 
the  two  chapters  on  Probation,  the  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions in  which  he  laid  bare  with  unsparing  hand. 
In  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  he  was  well  grounded. 
Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  Universalist  Church  ever 
understood  and  taught  them  better  than  did  he.  "  I  was 
drilled  in  them  by  a  competent  teacher  in  college,"  he  used 
to  say  ;  "  and  when  I  went  to  New  York,  and  was  confronted 
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with  the  mischief  wrought  by  Kneeland's  infidelity,  I  took 
up  this  study  anew,  familiarized  myself  with  Lardner's 
great  work  ;  and  my  feet  cannot  be  removed  from  the  rock 
on  which  this  placed  me.  Read  it,  young  gentlemen  ;  read 
it,  digest  and  assimilate  it,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to 
skepticism  in  all  its  assaults  on  the  New  Testament ;  to 
the  stupid  absurdities  or  inane  dreams  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis ;  ^  to  Rationalism,  and  to  the  whole  brood  of  foolish 
speculations  which  assail  our  holy  religion." 

In  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Homiletics,  he  gave  us  thorough 
instruction,  and  held  us  rigidly  to  what  had  been  taught 
when  we  ai^eared  before  him  with  our  sermons  for  criti- 
cism. I  recall  a  few  instances  of  my  own  blunders,  and  of 
his  unsparing  dissection  and  annihilation  of  what  I  had  the 
conceit  to  imagine  were  beautiful  and  faultless  divisions  of 
the  theme  and  wonderfully  fine  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
One  such  is  vividly  clear  in  my  remembrance.  I  had  fin- 
ished reading  my  sermon,  and  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  my 
classmates'  criticisms  fairly  well,  I  thought,  when  Mr. 
Sawyer,  taking  me  in  hand,  put  me  into  the  outer  darkness 
of  despair  by  his  first  question  :  "  What  were  you  trying  to 
make  out,  Mr.  Eddy?"  My  stammered  answer  was, that 
if  it  was  not  manifest  in  what  I  had  read,  I  did  not  know 
that  I  could  tell.  "  Very  likely  ! "  was  the  cool  reply.  And 
I  was  then  given  to  understand  that  my  thought^  if  I  had 
any,  did  not  grow  out  of,  nor  could  it  have  been  suggested 
by,  any  fair  inference  from  my  text. 

^  "  Natare's  Divine  Revelations  "  was  the  title  of  a  book  prodaoed  by  Andrew  Jadc- 
■on  Davis,  a  clairvoyant.  Rev.  William  Fishbough,  a  Universalist  preacher,  was  Mr. 
Davb's  scribe  and  literary  editor.  Several  young  preachers  in  our  dcmooiination  thought 
it  greatly  aaperior  to  Christ's  Revelation,  and  preached,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  quoted  Rev.  W.  S. 
Balch  as  saying,  "  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  him  mesmerised  instead  of  Jesus  Christ 
aaid  Mm  cmdfied.''  The  best  critical  review  of  this  work  was,  in  Mr.  Sawyer's  judgment, 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Ramsey,  a  former  pupil  in  the  Seminary,  and  published  in  several 
•d^oeatlve  numbers  of  "  The  Magazine  and  Advocate." 
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One  of  my  classmates,  whose  room  adjoined  mine,  made 
me  an  early  evening  call  to  express  his  sympathy  at  my 
discomfiture,  and  was  quite  surprised  when  I  informed  him 
that  I  felt  that  the  criticism  was  well-deserved,  and  that  I 
hoped  to  profit  by  it.  "  Next  Wednesday  afternoon,"  he 
said,  ''  I  am  to  read  a  sermon,  and  I  don't  believe  that  any 
fault  will  be  found  with  it."  I  expressed  a  hope  that,  for 
his  sake,  it  would  not  need  it ;  and  soon  after  I  heard  him 
declaiming  some  of  its  most  carefully  prepared  passages. 
When  his  day  of  trial  came,  he  announced  as  his  text  : 
'<  And  there  was  a  great  calm."  Matt.  viii.  26.  Immedi- 
ately he  began  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  gave  a 
tragic  description  of  the  war  of  elements  in  the  great 
chaos,  and  then,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  **  there  was  a  great  calm."  Next  he  held  up  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  Deluge,  its  awful  accompaniment 
of  thunder  and  fierce  lightning,  the  crashing  of  uprooted 
trees,  and  the  avalanche  of  undermined  rocks  ;  and  then, 
when  the  dove  returned  no  more,  "there  was  a  great 
calm."  Next,  Abraham  was  made  to  pass  before  us,  his 
heart  torn  by  fierce  anguish  and  the  tumult  of  despair,  as 
he  prepared  the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  son  ;  and 
then,  when  the  voice  spake  to  him,  and  the  ram  was  dis- 
covered caught  in  the  thicket,  "  there  was  a  great  calm." 
And  so  on  through  all  the  personal  and  national  tragedies 
of  the  Old  Testament  ;  then  the  wrath  of  Herod,  the 
demoniac  and  the  swine,  the  predicted  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  tempest-tossed  sea  of  Galilee,  the  wild  and 
fanciful  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New  Testament, 
each  separately  detailed  as  to  its  discomforts,  and  the 
"  great  calm  "  which  followed,  the  sermon  ran,  a  series  of 
pictures  of  storms  and  of  calms. 
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Mr.  Sawyer  had  been  so  evidently  disturbed  from  the 
beginning  that  it  was  manifest  to  those  of  us  who  had 
learned  what  to  expect  from  some  of  his  changes  of  ex- 
pression^  that  sharp  work  might  be  looked  for  when  he 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard.  He  waved  his 
hand  towards  one  of  the  students  to  lead  in  criticism  ;  but 
before  the  young  man  could  smooth  out  his  notes,  the 
Principal  had  risen,  and  simply  remarking,  "  Well,  I  guess 
we  won't,''  put  on  his  hat,  and  reaching  and  opening  the 
door,  turned  to  us  and  said,  '<  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  out 
in  search  of  the  calm !     You  are  dismissed." 

I  had  hardly  reached  my  room,  when  the  radiant  face  of 
my  next-door  neighbor  appeared  ;  and  his  voice  sang  out  a 
victorious,  "  There,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  No  criticisms  on 
that ! "  "  Do  you  suppose  that  was  on  account  of  the 
perfection  of  your  effort  ? "  I  asked.  "  Certainly,  certainly, 
there  was  nothing  to  criticise."  And  his  indignation  was 
almost  malicious,  when  I  intimated  that  he  might  yet  hear 
something  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Sawyer,  taking  his  seat  by 
the  window,  and  crossing  one  knee  over  the  other,  —  his 
favorite  posture  when  teaching,  —  remarked,  "  We  are  to 
consider  in  this  hour  what  Dr.  Knapp  has  to  tell  us  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell.  Mr.  Peters,  you 
may  tell  us  what  idea  the  ancients  had  of  the  under-world. 
But  stop  a  moment."     Then  turning  the  open  book  on  his 

knee,  he  said,  "  Mr. ^  what  do  you  call  that  thing  you 

gave  us  last  night }  "  "  Do  you  mean  my  sermon  ? " 
"  Sermon  ?  No !  There  wasn't  the  first  element  of  a  ser- 
mon in  it.  It  was  a  violation  of  all  rules,  and  sheer 
nonsense.  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Put  it  in  the  fire  ;  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  it   that  deserves  to  be  rewritten. 
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You  can  do  better  than  that,  and  must  do  better,  or  keep 
out  of  the  pulpit  altogether."  Then,  turning  to  his  care- 
fully prepared  synopsis  of  Homiletical  rules,  he  pointed  out  in 
unmistakably  plain  English,  illustrating  by  homely  common 
sense,  that  a  sermon  which  did  not  proceed  from  some 
plan  or  purpose  to  arrive  at  a  definite  and  useful  end,  either 
of  enlightenment  or  of  conduct,  or  both,  was  a  degradation 
of  the  writer's  mind  and  an  insult  to  his  hearers.  His 
arraigning  of  Rationalism  and  other  errors,  which,  as  it 
appeared  from  his  pen  in  later  days,  angered  so  many  who 
felt  that  his  sarcasms  were  personal  thrusts,  was  mildness 
itself  compared  with  the  scoring  given  that  morning  to  any 
of  us  who  had  been  or  might  be  tempted  hereafter  to  sup- 
pose that  taking  a  text,  and  playing  fantastic  airs  on  its 
words,  was  worthy  of  being  called  a  ;5ermon.  All  too  soon, 
and  to  the  regret  of  every  one,  except  perhaps  of  him  who 
had  furnished  the  occasion  of  the  lecture,  the  bell  rang  put 
the  expiration  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  probably  as 
much  astonished  as  any  of  us  at  the  flight  of  time,  but  a 
glance  at  his  watch  assured  him  that  it  was  all  right  for  the 
bell  to  ring  ;  and  taking  the  book  from  his  knee  said  as  he 
closed  it :  "I  think  we  will  have  to  leave  the  ancients  in 
the  under-world  a  few  days  longer,"  and  giving  a  cheery 
laugh,  added  in  his  most  tender  accents  as  he  rose  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  now  crest-fallen  student, 
whose  crude  thought  had  occasioned  the  digression,  ''  I 
hope  for  good  results  from  this  very  plain  talk." 

Our  text-book  in  Homiletics  referred  us  to  many  ex- 
amples of  good  sermons  from  distinguished  preachers,  as 
models  of  arrangement,  style,  etc.  With  a  large  number 
of  these  Mr.  Sawyer  was  familiar,  and  his  opinion  of  some 
of  them  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Porter's.     If  it  should  be 
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possible  he  thought  it  would  be  profitable  for  us  to  read  the 
most  of  them  ;  "but,"  he  added,  "as  models  of  Christian 
Universalist  preaching,  I  know  of  no  sermons  superior  to 
those  preached  by  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson.  Whether 
doctrinal,  controversial,  hortatory,  or  consoling,  they  are 
the  best  models  to  which  I  can  direct  you."  He  differed 
from  Dr.  Williamson  on  many  philosophical  and  metaphysi- 
cal points,  but  he  never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  superior 
and  near  perfection  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit. 
In  a  conversation  within  a  year  of  his  decease,  I  reminded 
him  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  taught  us  to  regard  Dr. 
Williamson  as  a  sermonizer,  and  his  instant  response  was, 
"  So  I  would  now  teach." 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  always  at  his  best  in  the  class-room 
when  the  text-book  was  laid  aside,  and  its  lessons  were 
enforced  out  of  his  own  personal  theories  and  experiences. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
lessons  recited  were  not  as  lasting  nor  as  important  as 
those  which  were  made  by  his  analysis  and  enforcement  of 
them.  As  Dr.  Deere  has  said,  his  pupils  studied  him^  his 
grand  personality,  his  stores  of  wisdom  imparted  in  free 
conversation,  his  simple  manners  and  forceful  utterances 
in  the  pulpit,  his  prayers,  —  simple  as  a  child's  and  tender 
as  a  mother's,  —  his  truly  lovable  character,  day  by  day 
manifest  in  his  desire  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  our 
time  before  becoming  engrossed  in  our  work.  All  of  us 
felt  that  severe  as  were  his  criticisms,  and  his  praises  few, 
he  was  to  be  reverenced  as  a  teacher,  and  truly  loved  as 
our  friend.  And  this  reverence  and  love  never  were  less 
as  time  and  space  separated  us  from  him,  but  have  grown 
stronger  and  more  intense  as  we  have  grown  older  and^  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  wiser. 
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Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Tuttle  thus  speaks  of  the  Doctor  in  an 
article  published  in  "The  Universalist,"  in  1895  : 

"  I  knew  Dr.  Sawyer  forty-five  years  ago  and  more,  was  a  student  of  his 
at  the  Clinton  liberal  Institute,  located  then  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  now  at  Fort 
Plain.  He  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  acting  in  his  double  capacity  of 
teacher  and  preacher,  having  charge  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Universalist 
church  in  the  village.  Those  whom  he  instructed  in  the  class-room  he 
addressed  from  the  pulpit  ou  Sunday.  He  taught  the  theological  students 
in  one  place  how  to  become  preachers,  and  in  the  other  he  taught  them, 
through  his  example,  how  to  preach.  I  was  young,  inexperienced,  too  far 
behind  him  in  years  and  wisdom  to  be  admitted  into  his  close  confidence ; 
but  I  saw  and  learned  enough  of  him  to  ardently  admire  him,  and  to  wish 
sincerely  that  I  might  some  day,  as  nearly  as  possible,  become  just  such  a 
personage.  He  was  an  imposing  personality  in  my  eyes ;  he  filled  my  ideal 
of  what  a  man  and  preacher  should  be." 

At  the  annual  Commencement  of  Harvard  College  in 
1850,  that  institution,  probably  on  the  suggestion  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hosea  Ballou  2d,  who  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, conferred  on  Mr.  Sawyer  the  degree  of  Sacra  Theo- 
logia  Doctorem. 

At  the  session  of  the  New  York  State  Convention,  in 
May,  1850,  the  discontinuance  of  the  school  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  council  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, who  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  : 

**  That  in  addition  to  the  means  heretofore  employed  for  the  support  of 
a  Theological  School  in  Clinton,  all  the  societies  in  the  State  be  requested 
to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  aid  of  such  school,  previous  to  the  first  of 
November  next,  and  annually  thereafter,  and  that  clergymen  urge  the  sub- 
ject upon  their  attention  ;  and  that  students  be  required  to  pay  thirty  dol- 
lars annually  for  their  tuition. 

"  That  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Brs.  D.  Skinner,  £.  Francis, 
and  J.  M.  Austin,  be  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
re-establishment  of  such  school  as  soon  as  practicable,** 

Believing  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Convention, 
that  collections  should  be  taken  in  all  the  societies  in  that 
State  «*  previous  to  the  first  of  November,"  would  be  com- 
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plied  with,  Dr.  Sawyer  again  put  on  the  harness,  and  at 
great  sacrifice  of  ease  took  up  once  more  the  burden. 
Shameful  to  relate,  only  eight  congregations  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York  responded  to  this  call.  The  first 
society  in  Providence,  R.I.,  in  response  to  a  few  words 
uttered  by  myself  while  spending  a  vacation-Sunday  with 
them,  made  a  generous  contribution,  —  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  amount  received, — and  this  was  all  that  was  raised 
as  compensation  for  the  over-worked  teacher  that  year.  In 
185 1  about  four  hundred  dollars  were  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions obtained  almost  wholly  by  myself,  and  the  larger 
part  of  them  from  former  students.  In  1852  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  previous  session  of  the  New  York  Con- 
vention reported  a  recommendation  for  the  formation  of  a 
State  Educational  Society,  under  a  constitution  which  was 
submitted  with  their  report.  During  the  recess  of  the 
session,  the  "  New  York  Universalist  Education  Society " 
was  organized,  and  its  management  placed  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  which  Dr.  Sawyer  was  chairman.  A  general 
agent  and  several  local  agents  were  appointed,  and  a  sys- 
tematic canvass  for  funds  was  begun,  resulting  by  No- 
vember, 1854,  in  securing  conditional  and  unconditional 
subscriptions  aggregating  over  J»26,ocx>. 

Dr.  Sawyer  closed  his  work  in  Clinton  in  the  summer  of 
1852,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  one  or  two  theologi- 
cal students  accompaning  him,  and  pursuing  their  studies 
there  for  about  a  year,  when  the  Theological  School  ceased 
to  be. 

As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Education 
Society,  he  did  much  in  a  general  way  towards  securing 
the  funds  just  mentioned,  and  both  by  preaching  and  by 
personal  house  to  house  cooperation  with  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
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Goodrich,  the  general  agent,  accomplished  more  in  obtain- 
ing subscriptions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  "  from  which," 
he  said,  '<  the  greater  part  of  the  subscriptions  came,"  than 
any  other  man  could  possibly  have  secured. 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten,**  he  said,  in  a  sermon  introductory  to  the 
canvass,  "  that  on  this  dty  and  vicinity  the  enterprise  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  If  you  enter  heartily  into  the  work,  and  generously  second  the 
undertaking,  it  will  succeed,  and  at  no  distant  date  we  may  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  a  respectable  Theological  School  rise  to  honor,  adorn,  and 
bless  the  denomination.  .  .  .  Remember  that  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver, 
and  remember,  too,  that  he  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  also  reap  sparingly ; 
and  be  not  of  those  who,  while  blessed  with  all  outward  blessings,  have 
nothing  but  leanness  in  their  souls.** 

The  trustees  of  the  Education  Society,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  canvass,  appointed  a  committee  to  invite 
competition  in  offering  a  gift  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building.  Ten  or  more  places  made  such  offers ; 
but  the  proposed  gift  made  by  the  Universalists  of  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  was  deemed  the  most  advantageous ; 
and  the  committee,  after  reporting  the  facts  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  in  August,  1855,  was  instructed  to 
arrange  for  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  A  few  months 
later  they  authorized  the  friends  in  Canton  to  convey  the 
land  and  erect  the  building  for  a  school  to  be  called  "  The 
Canton  Theological  School."  Dr.  Sawyer  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  on  the  i8th  of 
June,  1856,  the  corner-stone  of  the  school  building  was 
laid  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  addresses  being  made  by  Dr. 
Sawyer  and  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

Early  in  1857  Dr.  Sawyer  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
school,  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  and  occupancy  of 
the  building.  He  deliberated  on  the  invitation  until  late 
in  April,  when  he  declined  it ;  withdrew  from  the  presi- 
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dency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  also  from  membership 
in  that  body.  In  the  letter  which  conveyed  this  deter- 
mination, he  said : 

'*  Whether  to  accept  or  decline  this  invitation  has,  under  the  drcnnip 
stances,  involved  more  difficulty  and  delay  than  I  had  at  first  imagined 
necessary.  There  were  many  considerations  to  be  weighed,  among  which 
were  some  of  a  private  and  others  of  a  public  nature.  How  wisely  or 
unwisely  I  have  judged,  I  feel  that  I  have  acted  with  great  deliberation,  and 
I  trust  that  ndther  myself  nor  the  friends  of  the  University  may  have 
occasion  to  regret  the  decision  to  which  I  have  been  brought. 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  decline  the 
appointment  which  has  been  so  kindly  tendered  me.  ...  I  now  comtem- 
plate  removing  from  the  State  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  you  ¥nll  at  once 
see  the  advantage  of  having  the  Board  filled  by  those  who  may  commence 
operations  with  you  and  continue  for  years  in  carrying  it  forward." 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  afterwards  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  was 
invited  to  the  position,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
April  14th,  1858.  Dr.  Sawyer  gave  the  first  address,  and 
Professor  Fisher  followed  with  his  Inaugural.  I  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Canton,  and  well  remember  the  day  and 
its  services.  The  weather  was  cold,  it  was  snowing,  the 
roads  were  in  as  bad  condition  as  they  well  could  be,  and 
only  four  young  men  had  arrived  to  take  the  course  of 
study.  In  the  church,  where  the  services  were  held,  this 
sadly  disappointing  fact  produced  in  the  hearts  of  those 
deeply  interested  in  the  movement  a  feeling  that  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  conditions  outside.  Dr.  Sawyer, 
however,  was  cheery  and  full  of  hope.  Before  the  services 
began  he  said  to  Professor  Fisher,  who  seemed  quite  down- 
cast :  "  I  congratulate  you ;  you  have  more  pupils  than  I 
began  with  at  Clinton  !  *'  The  Inaugural  exercises  were 
lengthy,  occupying  about  three  hours,  but  were  deeply 
interesting.  Dr.  Sawyer  began  his  address  in  this  jubilant 
manner,  —  I  quote  from  his  notes,  which  lie  before  me  : 
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*'  To-day,  my  brethren  and  friends,  we  begin  to  realize  the  desires  and 
hopes,  the  prayers  and  labors,  of  many  years.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
It  is  a  proud  day  to  us,  and  one  full  of  promise  and  encouragement.  May 
we  see  weD  to  it  that  we  make  it  a  day  of  usefulness  by  deepening  our  con- 
victions of  duty,  and  quickening  our  zeal." 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  significant  address  was 
written  out.  It  was  intended  and  was  generally  supposed 
that  arrangements  therefor  had  been  perfected  before  t^e 
meeting  closed,  that  both  addresses  should  be  published  in 
full,  but  something  prevented.  My  impression  is  that 
Professor  Fisher  also  spoke  from  short  notes,  and  it  may 
have  been  that  neither  of  the  speakers  found  time  to  repro- 
duce what  they  had  said.  Dr.  Sawyer's  notes  cover  about 
ten  pages  of  letter-sheet,  and  only  the  introductory  portions 
were  written  with  any  fullness.  A  few  pages  and  several 
paragraphs  are  lost  or  mislaid,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
what  has  been  preserved  is  here  given.  Following  what 
has  just  been  quoted,  he  said : 

"  The  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  thought  among  us,  and  an  object  of  desire.  It  was  one  of  the  dreams 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  my  own  ministerial  life ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to 
think  and  speak  upon  it,  and  on  all  proper  occasions  to  urge  it  upon  the 
attention  of  my  brethren. 

"  But  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  relatively  few  who  sympathized 
in  such  a  wish  or  were  ready  to  move  in  such  a  work.  As  a  people  we  had 
not  come  to  see,  much  less  to  feel,  the  importance  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  education,  the  great  social  and  spiritual 
interest  of  our  race,  then  had  but  a  feeble  hold  on  us.  We  had  only  com- 
menced  an  enterprise,  we  had  only  just  entered  upon  a  field  of  toil,  which 
now  engrosses  so  much  attention,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  flourishes  so 
widely  and  so  well 

"  It  has  often  been  said  by  our  opposers,  and  with  a  sneer  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  great  reproach,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  We  are 
not,  it  is  said,  what  we  were.  A  change  has  already  come  over  us,  and  a 
change  is  passing  over  us  day  by  day.  But  instead  of  bang  a  matter  of 
reproach,  this  is  in  reality  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  us 
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or  any  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  land.  It  is  the  unmistakable 
token  of  a  tme  vitality,  an  inward  and  outflowing  life.  Petrifactions  have 
no  power  of  change.  The  elements  may  act  upon  them,  and  the  tides  may 
wear  them  away.  Mosses  may  gather  over  their  face,  but  within  they  re- 
main, age  after  age,  the  same.  Among  human  institutions  and  human 
opinions,  there  are  petrifactions  as  well  as  in  geology.  They  have  ceased 
to  /fW,  and  are  turned  into  stone.  A  living  thing,  on  the  contrary,  is  per- 
petually changing.  It  does  not  remain  altogether  the  same  a  single  day  or 
even  an  hour.  It  is  constantly  unfolding  itself,  and  striving  as  it  were  to 
go  out  into  a  richer  and  higher  life. 

"  The  truth  is,  —  a  truth  which  some  are  very  slow  to  apprehend,  —  this 
worid  in  which  we  live  is  moving.  Day  and  night  alternate,  and  the  seasons 
change.  The  earth  goes  on  its  course  and  performs  its  revolutions.  Our 
race  is  going  forward  too ;  nothing  stands  still.  The  history  of  the  world 
is  nothing  but  a  moving  diorama,  whose  interest  and  worth  are  found  alone 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  moving.  Let  the  world  stop ;  let  thought  and 
opinion,  let  government  and  religion,  become  petrified,  and  what  point  of 
interest  has  the  present,  what  promise  has  the  future  ? 

'*  So  far  from  being  annoyed,  then,  by  the  senseless  charge  that  we  are 
in  a  transition  state,  I  would  accept  it  as  the  highest  honor  that  our  best 
friend  cotdd  confer.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  see  our  past  errors  and 
earnestly  to  go  about  reforming  them.  It  is  something  to  comprehend  our 
real  capabilities,  and  to  call  them  into  exercise  and  give  them  full  scope.  It 
is  something  to  seize  new  means,  and  adopt  new  measures,  when  they  will 
further  our  true  interests,  and  promote  the  great  objects  we  have  in  view. 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  fathers  that  they  did  not  see  the  whole 
field  that  lay  before  them,  nor  employ  all  the  instrumentalities  of  good 
within  their  reach.  They  were  men  of  their  age,  and  looked  upon  life  and 
their  own  work  from  the  standpoint  which  they  occupied.  If  they  did  not 
devote  themsdves  to  the  cause  of  education  and  general  culture,  it  was 
because  they  had  something  else  to  do,  and  something  that  was  more 
urgent  and  pressing.  We  are  never  to  forget  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  and  the  manifold  trials  they  had  to  endure.  And  they 
are  to  be  pardoned  if  sometimes  they  spoke  against  learning;  for  what 
was  learning  to  them  but  an  insolent  and  oppressive  power,  which  was  em- 
ployed almost  constantly  in  warring  upon  the  dearest  truths  their  hearts 
could  know,  and  in  maintaining  the  most  grievous  errors  that  ever  afflicted 
a  misjudging  and  credulous  world.  In  defending  those  truths  and  resisting 
those  errors,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  singular  if  they  sometimes  confounded 
men  and  their  means  —  if  they  sometimes  forgot  that  learning  is  only  an  in- 
strument which  coyld  be  employed  as  well  in  favor  of  what  is  tn;e  a^  of 
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what  is  false.  .  .  .  But  we  should  not  lightly  regard  those  men.  They 
maintained  in  their  ranks  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  ever  lived  —  men 
whose  integrity  was  as  finn  as  the  rock,  men  who  could  bear  scorn  like 
martyrs,  and  labor  like  saints,  and  live  in  faith  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

**But,  as  I  said  before,  the  times  have  changed.  We  have  entered 
another  phase  of  our  existence,  and  the  age  is  making  demands  upon  us 
which  our  fathers  never  felt.  To  prosper,  to  cany  forward  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  we  need  and  must  have  an  educated  ministry. 
From  every  quarter  the  cry  is  heard,  *  Come  over  and  help  us ; '  but  with  the 
cry  comes  the  claim  for  ministers  qualified  by  culture  and  study,  for  the 
work  they  assume. 

**  It  would  seem  impossible  for  any  man  in  this  age  to  doubt  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  good  education  to  every  person  who  is  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Reflect  upon  this  calling — its  nature,  its 
•  dignity,  its  influence  upon  society.  Consider  what  it  is  designed  to  do 
directly,  and  what  it  actually  does  indirectly,  and  you  will  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  the  profession,  and  with  that  importance  grows  the  necessity  of 
higher  culture. 

**  But  what  kind  of  education  does  a  minister  of  the  gospel  require  ? 
If  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  office,  it  will  appear  at  once  that  he  needs 
a  good  general  education  —  as  good  as  may  be.  His  mind  should  be 
enriched  by  a  generous  culture,  an  acquaintance  with  science,  a  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  general  philosophy,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  human  nature. 

"  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  minister  is  its  religious  and  especially  its  theological  character. 

*'  The  Bible  is  the  ground  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  should  be  the  source 
of  our  opinions  and  life." 

Here  the  notes  cease,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  were 
more  which  are  now  lost.  It  is  well  remembered  that,  as 
he  closed,  a  most  hearty  commendation  of  Professor 
Fisher  was  uttered,  and  the  wish  was  expressed  that  he 
might  remain  at  the  head  of  the  school  sufficiently  long  to 
send  out  such  a  number  of  well-equipped  preachers  as 
would  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  denomination.  A 
wish  that  was  realized ;  for  at  his  death,  just  as  he  was  com- 
pleting the  twenty-first  year  of  his  work  in  the  school, 
something  over  one  hundred  of  his  students  were  accept- 
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ably  filling  as  many  pulpits,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were, 
as  they  have  remained  to  the  present,  men  of  exceptionally 
great  ability  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  Sawyer  on  several  occasions  conducted  the  annual 
examinations  of  the  Canton  school,  and  was  warm  in  his 
commendation  of  the  work  which  was  being  done;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  its  fortunes. 

How  he  was  occupied  during  the  sixteen  years  which 
lay  between  the  close  of  his  Theological  School  at  Clinton 
and  his  again  entering  on  the  same  work,  I  endeavor  to 
state  elsewhere ;  but  it  belongs  to  this  connection  to  say 
that  in  1867  he  was  invited  to  Tufts  College  to  take  a 
Theological  Professorship.  This  invitation  was  declined  ; 
but  when  it  was  renewed  two  years  later,  he  accepted,  and 
was  installed  "Packard  Professor  of  Theology,"  August  5, 
1869. 

His  Address  on  the  occasion  was  an  able  defense  of  the 
Christian  Religion  as  a  Revelation  and  not  as  a  Philosophy ; 
and  that  the  school  thus  inaugurated  was  to  be  a  school  of 
Christian  and  not  of  Natural  Theology.     He  said : 

"In  taming  to  Christian  theology,  the  first  question  that  arrests  our 
attention  is  that  which,  in  certain  quarters,  is  now  more  or  less  agitating 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  men ;  namely,  whether  Christianity  is  properly  a 
rtligion^  or  merely  z, philosophy  ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  revealed,  and 
therefore  miraculous  and  divine,  or  whether  it  is  purely  natural,  the  fruit 
of  uninspired  human  thought,  like  our  science  and  all  common  knowledge. 
You  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  this  controversy,  and  cannot  be 
in^fferent  to  it,  since  it  touches  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith,  and  can- 
not fail  finally  to  affect  both  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  mankind- 
The  present  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  occasion,  to  enter  upon  any 
large  discussion  of  this  important  subject ;  and  yet  you  may  naturally  wish, 
and  indeed  have  a  right  to  expea,  some  utterance  indicative  of  the  position 
this  school  is  to  occupy  in  relation  to  it  Is  this  New  England  Theological 
Seminary  to  hold  fast  the  traditional  faith  of  our  fathers,  firm  as  the  rocks 
that  bound  her  coa9t  ?   or  is  it,  without  chart  or  compass,  to  float  out  into 
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a  limitless  sea  of  wild  and  cheerless  conjecture  ?  To  answer  this  question, 
and  gratify  your  reasonable  wish  and  expectation,  let  me  say,  that  we 
accept  Christianity  not  only  as  a  religion,  in  contradistinction  from  philos- 
ophy, but  also  maintain  that  it  is  the  religion,  —  the  only  full  and  perfect 
religion  of  the  world.  We  believe  it  to  be  from  God,  revealed  by  his  will 
through  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  divine  mission  was  fully  attested  by 
prophecy  and  miracle,  and  that  it  is  both  designed  and  fitted  to  be  the 
redeeming  power,  the  power  of  God,  for  human  salvation.  And  whatever 
difficulties  it  may  meet,  whatever  delays  it  may  suffer,  we  entertain  no 
doubt  of  its  final  victory  over  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  our  race,  and  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  great  Teacher,  there  shall  yet  be,  even  here  on  earth, 
but  one  fold  and  one  shepherd. 

•t  We  distinguish  widely  between  religion  and  philosophy.  Religion,  in 
its  very  notion,  as  an  objective  thing,  impEes  revelatioiL  It  claims  to  be 
divine  and  authoritative.  It  claims  to  be  supernatural  in  its  very  origin 
and  in  the  chief  of  its  contents.  Philosophy  is  human,  and  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  what  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discovery.  It  deals, 
indeed,  with  many  subjects  which  are  the  same  or  closely  related  to  those 
of  religion,  but  it  necessarily  treats  them  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Re- 
ligion announces,  philosophy  argues ;  religion  teaches,  philosophy  suggests 
and  speculates ;  religion  asserts  what  is  true,  philosophy  is  forever  seeking 
after  it ;  religion  solves  the  great  problems  of  life  and  the  soul,  while  phi- 
losophy still  hesitates  and  questions  and  doubts ;  religion  demands  human 
faith,  philosophy  solicits  it.*' 

Passing  from  this  to  an  analysis  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  to  the  special 
authority  of  Christ  as  a  Revealer,  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  common  ground  occupied  by  all  Christian  sects,  and 
to  their  use  of  the  same  terms  in  setting  forth  Christian 
doctrines. 

*'It  is  remarkable,*'  he  said,  **that  while  all  Christians  employ  the 
same  terms,  they  do  not  by  any  means  attach  the  same  meaning  to  them. 
In  what  is  highest,  as  well  as  lowest,  our  ideas  differ  while  our  words  are 
thei 


Illustrations  of  this  were  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Unity,  Goodness,  and  Justice  of  God,  as  professed  by  all 
Christians,  but  who  widely  differ    in    their   meaning  or 
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interpretation  of  them.  The  world  needs  a  knowledge  of 
the  Universalist  meaning  of  these  and  other  words  which 
occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Our  true  knowledge  of  God,  the 
repose  of  our  faith  in  Him,  the  right  motives  to  urge  men 
to  duty,  the  comforts  we  crave  in  our  sorrows,  all  disclose 
this  need. 

*<That  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  we  need  a  Uving  ministry 
is  too  patent  to  be  disputed.  Such  a  ministiy  makes  an  important  part  of 
the  working  force  of  the  church,  and  seems  indispensable  to  its  prosperity 
and  success.  Even  the  little  sects  that  have  sometimes  theoretically  dis- 
carded the  ministiy,  have  been  obliged  practically  to  employ  it,  and  could 
not  maintain  an  existence  without  it.  In  our  own  denomination  experience 
has  shown  that  we  can  seldom  accomplish  any  considerable  work  without  a 
minister.  Our  parishes  falter  when  left  vacant  even  for  a  few  months,  and 
generally  lose  their  vitality  and  power  when  long  without  a  pastor.  It  is 
still  tine  as  it  was  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  that  '  faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.' 

'*  And  greatly  as  the  number  of  our  ministers  has  increased,  even  within 
my  time,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  supply  is  always  unequal  to  the  demand. 
The  rapid  growth  of  our  extended  country  in  population  and  wealth 
every  year  opens  new  places  where  a  minister  of  our  broad  and  generous 
faith  is  needed,  and  the  Macedonian  cry  is  heard  from  every  quarter,  *  Come 
and  help  us.*  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  favorable  to  the  extension  of  those 
cheering  views  of  God  and  his  moral  government  which  it  is  ours  to  hold. 
The  best  literature  of  this  country  and  of  Christendom  encourages,  if  it 
does  not  directly  inculcate  them,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  fact 
that  those  harsh  and  revolting  dogmas  which  have  so  long  distinguished 
the  Roman  church,  and  which  our  Protestantism  brought  with  it  when  it 
came  up  out  of  that  Egypt,  are  surely,  if  not  rapidly,  declining  in  the  public 
faith  and  thought.  In  almost  every  branch  of  the  church,  except  the 
Roman,  of  which  I  cannot  so  confidently  speak,  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment is  either  dying  out  or  becoming  less  and  less  popular.  It  is  so  little 
dwelt  upon  even  in  the  most  orthodox  pulpits,  that  an  old-fashioned  hell- 
fire  sermon,  such  as  Dr.  Edwards  sometimes  preached  is  a  novelty,  and 
stirs  the  people  as  would  an  eclipse  or  an  earthquake,  but  not  unfrequently 
excites  more  serious  doubts  than  it  quickens  faith  or  increases  reverence. 
It  is  with  me  a  grave  question  whether  the  age  of  active  controversy,  such 
as  we  saw  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  will  ever  return  in  this  country,  when 
the  doctrine  of  endless  torments  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  univeml 
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salvation  on  the  other,  will  stand  again  face  to  face,  and  try  their  powers  in 
what  Dr.  Beecher  then  called,  *  an  open  field  and  fair  fight/  But  whether  it 
does  or  not,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  glorious  truth  which  we  maintain 
is  to  grow,  like  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  as  reveled  in  the  Scriptures 
and  discovered  in  the  volume  of  Nature;  it  corresponds  with  the  best 
wishes,  the  ardent  prayers,  of  all  Christian  souls ;  it  is  what  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  accomplish  and  even  died  to  gain ;  and  finally  it  is  what  God 
himself  proposed  from  the  beginning,  and  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  or  forgotten.  He  made  man  at  first  in  his  own  image,  and  made  it 
his  *  chief  end  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy'  him  forever,'  and  he  will  never 
cease  in  his  efforts  till  this  end  is  fully  attained. 

"  Ministers  are  needed  to  carry  this  good  work  forward.  '  The  harvest 
is  great  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
would  send  laborers  into  his  harvest.'  Never  was  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged  so  prosperous  and  full  of  promise  as  now.  Our  parishes  are 
generally  stronger,  better  organized,  and  more  active  than  ever  before.  Our 
people  have  more  wealth,  and  generally  seem  disposed  to  use  it  liberally  for 
church  and  educational  purposes.  Young  ministers  of  the  present  day 
may  well  say,  *  Others  have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.' 
Those  of  to-day  can  but  poorly  understand  all  the  hardships  and  trials 
our  fathers  underwent  in  the  early  promulgation  of  our  peculiar  doctrines. 
In  a  new  country,  with  a  sparse  population,  and  meager  wealth,  with  an 
unpopular  cause,  and  friends  widely  scattered  and  consequently  unorganized, 
it  is  simply  marvelous  what  our  Murrays  and  Winchesters,  our  Ballous  and 
Streeters,  our  Barneses  and  Farwells  and  their  compeers  were  enabled  to 
accomplish.  They  entered  a  desert,  and  left  it  blossoming  like  the  rose. 
We  cannot  honor  those  noble,  self-sacrificing  men  enough.  In  this  world 
their  only  reward  was  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty ;  above 
I  hope  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  their  work  carried  on  by  their 
children.  I  myself  belong  to  the  third  generation  of  those  men,  and  am 
not  worthy  to  be  named  with  them ;  the  fourth  generation  has  just  arisen 
or  is  rising  about  us.  And  what  a  work  a  single  century  has  done  for 
religion  here  I  The  theology  of  Edwards,  harsh  and  terrible,  was  the 
theology  of  New  England  a  hundred  years  ago.  What  a  change  the  cen. 
tury  has  wrought  I    Let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

"  But  if  we  need  many  more  ministers  we  also  need  to  have  them  better 
educated.  The  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  our  social  and  intellectual 
condition  demand  this.  In  the  general  movement  and  progress  of  the 
country,  Universalists  have  always  and  largely  sympathized.  Among  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  neither  proudly  rich  nor  abjectiy  poor,  independent 
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at  first  and  always  self-sustaining,  they  have  by  thdr  industry  and  economy, 
their  temperance  and  honesty,  advanced  rapidly  in  the  career  of  wealth, 
grown  in  culture,  and  risen  in  the  truest  respectability.  A  ministry  that 
might  have  been  successful  forty  years  ago  would  be  so  no  longer.  We 
demand  higher  attainments,  larger  knowledge,  more  cultivated  manners.  A 
different  system  of  education,  therefore,  has  become  necessary. 

*'  Formerly  the  little  preparation  made  by  those  entering  our  ministry  was 
accomplished  in  the  study  of  some  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it 
was  not  unf  requently  the  case  that  he  knew  little  more  of  theology  than 
his  pupil.  I  recall  to-day  my  own  course  of  study,  if  so  it  may  be  named, 
and  can  only  wonder  at  its  meagemess  and  insufficiency.  It  practically 
amounted  to  nothing.  It  was  never  systematic,  nor  extenave,  nor  thor- 
ough, even  over  the  narrow  field  it  led  me.  And  I  suppose  the  experience 
of  others  in  this  respect  not  essentially  unlike  my  own.  If  was  only  after 
I  had  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  my 
profession,  that  I  began  to  fed  the  need  of  a  better  education.  Then  I 
had  to  learn,  day  by  day,  what  I  needed  to  know,  and  gradually,  as  I  could, 
ascertain  where  it  was  to  be  found.  My  course  was  like  that  of  a  traveler 
in  a  foreign  land  without  guide  or  handbook,  to  be  sought  out  under  mul- 
tiplied diffictdties  and  discouragements.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  time 
fruitlessly  wasted  in  such  a  labor.  I  had  no  friend  to  help  me,  and  was 
left  to  work  my  own  way  as  best  I  could.  If  I  have  accomplished  any- 
thing in  so  large  a  fidd,  under  such  unfavorable  drcumstances,  it  has  been 
the  result  of  patient  toil. 

*<  It  is  the  object  of  a  theological  school  to  remove  some  of  these  (tiffi- 
culties,  and  lighten  in  some  respects  the  task  of  studying  theology.  Such 
an  institution  does  not  propose  to  abolish  labor,  but  to  direct  it  better,  and 
render  it  more  effective.  It  is  to  guide  the  course  of  the  student's  studies, 
put  in  his  hands  the  best  books,  and  offer  him  such  aids  as,  from  time  to 
time,  he  may  need,  and  the  teachers  be  able  to  give.  In  a  word,  it  is 
to  help  him  acquire  a  theological  education.  People  sometimies  speak 
of  *  self-educated  men,'  as  if  they  were  somehow  exceptional  among  men 
of  education.  I  know  of  no  men  of  education  who  are  not  sdf-educated. 
Education  is  a  thing  that  every  man  must  gain  for  himself.  It  cannot  be 
given  him,  as  might  a  hat  or  an  estate.  He  must  acquire  it  by  his  own 
thought  and  toil.  Schools  and  teachers  may  aid  him,  open  facilities,  offer 
encouragements,  lighten  the  task,  and  in  various  ways  prove  assistants;  but 
after  all  his  success  must  depend  essentially  on  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
own  faculties,  and  the  devotion  he  shows  to  his  work.  I  trust  this  school 
is  not  to  be  a  nest  for  intellectual  drones,  where  learning  is  to  be  acquired 
in  easy  indolence,  and  all  the  fruits  of  earnest  study  gained  in  *  six  lessons.' 
Here  there  will  be  found  no  *  royal  road '  to  education. 
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*'  That  theology  is  worthy  of  earnest  study  must  be  too  obvious  to  need 
remark.  It  touches  the  highest  subjects  of  human  thought,  —  God»  man, 
truth,  duty,  immortality ;  and  its  object  is  to  exhibit  them  all  in  their  nature 
and  proper  relations.  But  the  domain  of  Christian  theology  embraces  a 
much  larger  field.  The  student  preparing  for  the  ministerial  office  has  to 
study  the  evidences  of  his  religion,  and  ground  himself  in  Christian  faith. 
For  I  hold  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  without  faith,  it  matters  little  what 
his  learning,  or  eloquence,  or  talents  may  be,  can  do  nothing.  Doubt  un- 
nerves the  soul,  and  essentially  unfits  the  minister  for  his  work.  Then 
there  is  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  original  languages  if  pos 
siUe,  and  with  all  the  best  aids  in  interpretation.  How  can  one  teach  what 
he  himself  does  not  know  ?  How  can  one  unfold  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  the  Bible  if  he  does  not  understand  them  ?  To  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
be  able  justly  to  interpret  them^,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  large  part  of 
ministerial  preparation.  But  how  much  does  such  acquisition  imply? 
Here  is  a  book  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  part  of  it  coming  down  to 
us  through  thirty-five  centuries,  and  all  of  it  dating  back  eighteen ;  filled 
with  references  to  ancient  Oriental  customs  and  scenery,  thought  and  life, — 
a  book  containing  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind  and  his  reve- 
lations to  the  human  race.  To  read  in  the  best  way  we  must  learn  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  originally  written ;  we  must  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  geography  where  its  scenes  are  laid,  with  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  given,  with  their  laws  and  customs,  their  modes  of  thought 
and  speech.  Then  we  must  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, that  we  may  be  safely  guided  in  the  work  before  us.  Another 
department  of  theological  study  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  church,  in  its 
own  development,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  state  or  the  world.  Then  the 
history  of  dogmas,  or  of  Christian  faith  and  opinions,  holds  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  a  course  of  theological  study.  But  a  minister  must  not  only 
know  something  of  all  these  things,  but  he  must  know  how  to  use  them  in 
his  professional  work.  He  must  learn  to  prepare  sermons  and  preach,  and 
to  perform  the  various  duties  of  his  office  in  the  pulpit.  Then,  no  small 
part  of  his  duty  will  always  lie  outside  the  church  walls,  in  his  parish  and 
among  his  friends,  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  house  of  mourning, 
in  the  Sunday  and  common  school,  and  in  the  moral  and  social  movements 
that  claim  a  Christian's  attention.  I  need  go  no  farther ;  the  field  is  a  wide 
one,  too  wide  even  to  sketch  here,  and  the  demands  for  knowledge  great. 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  can  only  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  *  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ? '  It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  a  very  easy  life,  with  few  labors  and  multiplied  pleasures ;  and 
some,  it  may  be,  find  it  so ;  but  to  be  <  a  good  minister  of  Christ,'  to  make 
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only  very  moderate  acquisitions  in  theological  learning,  yon  can  easily  see, 
from  what  I  have  now  said,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

*<  Then  a  theological  school  is  intended  not  only  to  educate  but  to  train 
young  men.  It  proposes  to  discipline  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to 
make  them  rounded  and  self-poised  men  in  themselves,  but  to  fit  them  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  I  suppose  I  need  not  say 
,  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  is  qualified  by  nature  for  this  office.  All  do 
not  possess  the  proper  tempers,  or  they  have  some  that  are  not  proper ;  and 
so,  if  one  unqualified  for  the  office  unfortunately  enters  the  field,  he  by  and 
by  abandons  it.  A  theological  school  should  so  train  him  as  to  bring  out 
his  capabilities,  and  by  making  him  acquainted  with  his  qualifications,  if  he 
possesses  them,  save  him  if  possible  from  certain  failure. 

*'  To  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  seems  to  me  one  needs  to  be 
sound  in  the  faith,  endowed  with  good  conunon  sense,  —  not  the  most 
common  gift  in  the  world,  —  possessed  of  a  high  moral  nature  and  a  pure 
life,  with  great  love  of  truth,  and  love  of  humanity,  fond  of  study,  willing  to 
labor  in  every  good  cause,  and  *  apt  to  teach.* 

**  I  need  not  add  that  theology,  while  it  forms  a  separate  department  of 
knowledge,  stands  in  indmate  relations  with  everything  that  belongs  to  our 
race  or  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Every  human  science  touches  it ;  every 
step  taken  in  every  department  of  science  or  life  around  us  gives  it  a  new 
tone,  or  leads  us  out  to  a  broader  or  more  definite  view  of  it.  Every  dis- 
covery adds  a  new  fact  to  the  proof  of  God*s  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
furnishes  another  argument  for  the  great  truth  we  hold,  that  God*s  infinite 
plan  is  ripening,  and  that  its  final  issue  is  to  justify  its  opening  scene, 
*  when  the  stars  sang  together  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.* 

*'  I  thank  God  that  it  is  outs  to  live  in  this  age  and  country,  to  enjoy  such 
a  faith  and  such  hope.  I  thank  him  that  the  darkness  is  passing  away,  and 
the  true  light  shining.  I  rejoice  that  we  are  permitted  to  do  something  to 
further  in  some  small  degree  his  Divine  purposes,  and  be  co-workers  with 
him  in  doing  his  will  May  his  grace  rest  upon  all  our  honest  endeavors  to 
glorify  his  name.  May  his  blessing  be  upon  this  school  Here  may  many 
young  men,  with  hearts  growing  with  the  love  of  Christ,  be  taught  and 
trained  for  the  good  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  go  forth  as  streams 
in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  to  refresh  and  beautify  his  church ;  and  so  age 
after  age  may  peace  and  prosperity  dwell  within  these  walls,  and  joy  abide 
among  God*s  people,  till  his  kingdom  shall  come  in  its  fullness  and  power, 
and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.** 

Of  his  work  at  Tufts,  I  need  not  speak  at  length.  Lead- 
ing incidents  in  it  are  sufficiently  mentioned  elsewhere.     I 
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introduce  here,  however,  the  recollections  of  some  of  the 
later  years  of  his  appearance  in  the  class-room,  written  by 
request,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  S.  Nickerson : 

"  Dr.  Sawyer  as  a  teacher  was  to  me  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  class-room  was  not  a  place  for  the  mere  statement  of  facts,  nor  alone 
for  the  hard,  intense  discussion  of  principles.  It  was  not  the  place  where 
the  teacher  sat  so  enwrapped  in  his  subject  that  he  forgot  to  smile,  and 
where  he  failed  to  recognize  any  other  phase  of  human  nature  save  that  of 
the  intellectual.  The  hours  spent  with  Dr.  Sawyer  were  pleasant  hours. 
He  had  facts  to  impart.  He  was  versed  in  history,  especially  religious  his- 
tory. He  was  familiar  with  the  various  lines  of  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal thinking.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  these  things  to  his  students. 
But  his  impartation  of  facts  and  his  elaboration  of  theology  were  bright- 
ened by  his  humor.  His  wide  experience  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
gave  him  a  fund  of  anecdote  which  he  unhesitatingly  used  to  illustrate  the 
theme  of  the  hour.  His  stories  alwajrs  had  a  point ;  and  he  told  them  for 
that  point — such  also  as  illumined  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Dr.  Sawyer  was  an  instructor,  a  teacher,  in  a  real  sense.  His  information 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  aught  else  in  the  class-room.  But  wisdom  often 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  wit  —  and  it  did  in  him. 

**  Severity  was  not  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  If  occasion  de- 
manded he  cotdd  utter  the  stinging  word,  as  his  opponents  in  debate,  and 
the  disobedient  or  unfaithful  students,  learned  to  their  sorrow.  Yet  as  a 
disciplinarian  he  preferred  to  control  by  another  method  than  that  of  harsh- 
ness. There  were  occasions  when  even  the  theologues  lost  sight  of  the 
standards  necessary  to  the  college,  and  when  they  forgot  that  they  were 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  mauntain  those  standards.  Dr.  Sawyer  could 
reprimand  and  he  sometimes  did.  I  hardly  think  anyone  who  was  sub- 
ject to  his  reprehension  will  say  it  was  undeserved.  He  had  long  taught 
of  the  innate  goodness  of  the  human  soul,  and  he  sought  by  his  punish- 
ment to  so  affect  the  individual  that  the  inborn  good  might  develop  and 
dominate. 

**  His  students  esteemed  him  for  his  worth,  his  integrity,  and  his  learn- 
ing. He  placed  those  students  on  their  honor,  showed  that  he  trusted 
them,  and  that  he  believed  they  were  gentlemen  intent  upon  the  work  of 
preparation  for  their  high  calling  as  preachers  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of 
Christ.  And  the  men  responded  to  the  appeal  thus  made  to  their  nobler 
instincts  by  observing  the  proprieties,  and  by  giving  dutiful  allegiance  to 
the  rules  of  the  school.  If,  perchance,  there  were  some  (and  alas  I  there 
were)  who  would  not  give  heed  upon  this  plane,  they  received  what  they 
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merited,  —  a  sharp  rebuke,  perhaps  a  personal  warning  as  to  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  continued  transgression  and  disloyalty. 

"  Some  of  us  recall  an  evening  when  the  students  gathered  in  groups  for 
a  pleasant  hour,  when  the  *  animal  spirits  *  ran  high ;  when  merry  laughter 
indicated  a  good  time ;  even  when  the  noise  became  contagious,  and  spread 
like  wildfire  from  room  to  room,  and  from  floor  to  floor,  until  old  West 
Hall,  filled  with  the  din  and  the  fun,  sent  the  echoes  out  through  the  open 
windows,  to  be  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  still  night  air,  until  they 
reached  Dr.  Sawyer,  who  happened  to  be  walking  on  Professor's  Row  I 
It  was  moonlight,  and  the  Doctor  suddenly  betook  himself  to  the  school, 
only  to  find,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  fourth  story,  and  took  his  seat  in 
a  student's  room,  that  all  was  quiet,  and  that  every  student  was  busy  with 
his  books.  Had  he  been  mistaken  as  to  the  building  in  which  the  uproar 
had  occurred  ?  No  indeed  I  But  from  the  moment  somebody  had  espied 
the  honored  Dean  crossing  the  lawn,  and  had  given  the  word,  *  Doctor 
Sawyer  is  coming,*  silence  and  a  love-for-leaming  reigned  supreme  in  every 
student's  soul.  Nor  did  the  men  cease  their  sport  because  they  were  afraid 
of  the  Doctor.  It  was,  rather,  because  in  his  presence  they  felt  the  impulse 
to  be  men  and  not  boys ;  because  they  knew  he  would  desire  order  for 
order's  sake,  instead  of  as  a  result  of  scolding  or  rebuke.  Dr.  Sawyer's 
discipline  wrought,  not  in  severity  and  fear,  but  on  the  plane  of  esteem, 
gentleness,  and  love. 

**  Abler  pens  than  mine  will  portray  the  Doctor  as  a  thinker.  That  qual- 
ity which  characterized  him  during  his  many  years  as  the  champion  of  ma- 
ligned Universalism  in  the  metropolis,  when  he  fought  with  such  heroism 
and  with  such  effect  as  few  men  ever  fight  the  battles  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, remained  with  him  to  the  last  Even  when  the  physical  vision  faded, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  books,  and  when  the  beauties  of  the  outer  world 
were  cut  off  to  him,  the  spiritual  vision  was  clear,  even  intensified.  Appre- 
ciative of  his  keenness  of  intellect,  the  theological  students,  in  the  winter  of 
1884,  sent  a  special  petition  to  Dr.  Sawyer,  asking  him  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Systematic  Theology.  He  gladly  responded  in  the  affirma- 
tive. For  a  number  of  the  winter  evenings  he  climbed  the  hill  alone,  though 
he  was  nearly  blind,  and  taught  his  eager  listeners.  Those  lectures  were 
*full  of  meat.'  They  were  keen  in  logic,  sound  in  philosophy,  stimulating 
and  helpful.  By  those  discourses  the  Doctor  exhibited  again  that  genuine 
intellectual  ability  and  that  marked  profundity  for  which  he  has  been  so 
widely  known  throughout  his  career. 

**  Yet  it  was  as  a  friend  that  Dr.  Sawyer  was  at  his  best.  Though  he 
was  a  teacher,  a  disciplinarian,  and  a  theologian,  he  was  more  than  these. 
He  was  a  friend  of  his  students.     I  never  knew  a  man  in  the  school  who 
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(fid  not  respect  him.  Whether  or  not  he  liked  the  doctrine  elaborated,  the 
student  liked  the  Doctor.  More  than  one  of  his  pupils  can  testify  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit  by  this  strong  num.  It 
is  true  that  he  abominated  certain  ideas  which  some  cherished  —  and  he 
abominated  the  men  who  cherished  them,  if  those  men  were  hypocritical  or 
▼idous.  But  if  a  man  was  honest  and  upright,  Dr.  Sawyer  felt  kindly 
toward  him,  even  though  he  believed  that  man's  ideas  erroneous. 

**  I  found  myself  in  very  many  particulars  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Sawyer. 
As  an  advocate  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  I  esteemed  him  highly. 
He  had  some  personal  opinions  in  relation  to  some  matters  which  I  could 
not  accept ;  but  in  the  main  I  believed  his  contention  correct,  and  I  was 
£^ad  to  be  a  learner  at  his  feet.  He  was  a  Gamaliel.  In  regard  and  ad- 
miration I  was  a  SauL  By  private  conversations  with  him  in  school-days, 
I  learned  to  know  more  and  more  of  him.  As  the  years  have  passed,  he 
has,  by  word  and  deed,  shown  me  that  confidence  which  is  a  proof  of  true 
friendship.  I  am  proud  of  that  friendship,  and  proud  that  it  was  manifest 
to  the  latest  da3rs  of  his  life." 
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IX. 

SECOND  NEIV  YORK  Pj4STORATE. 

When  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Skinner  closed  his  pastorate  at 
Orchard  Street,  that  he  might  become  the  financial  agent 
for  the  proposed  college,  in  1849,  Mr.  Sawyer  received  a 
unanimous  invitation  to  return  to  the  church  in  which  he 
had  formerly  achieved  such  great  success.  His  sense  of 
duty  to  the  Institute,  although  his  labors  there  were  exceed- 
ingly arduous,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  not  being  sustained 
as  he  should  be,  and  as  he  had  been  led  by  personal  prom- 
ises and  the  resolutions  of  Associations  and  the  Convention 
to  expect,  compelled  him  to  decline  the  invitation.  Three 
years  later,  after  a  winter  of  severe  suffering  from  sciatica, 
and  being  much  worn  and  exhausted  by  the  confinement 
incident  to  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  Institute  and  the 
additional  hours  given  daily  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth 
Society  in  New  York,  then  worshiping  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Medical  College  on  Fourteenth  Street.  This  society  was 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  had 
been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  Several  families  form- 
erly belonging  to  the  Orchard-street  Church  had  been 
connected  with  it  from  the  first.  Dr.  Sawyer's  first 
engagement  extended  from  December,  1852,  to  May,  1853, 
on  the  expiration  of  which,  the  Society  moved  to  Dods- 
worth  Hall   on   Broadway,  and  pastor  and  people  made 
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Strong  efforts  to  buy  or  build  a  desirable  church  up  town. 
Disappointed  in  this  the  Society  disbanded,  most  of  its 
membership  becoming  merged  in  other  Universalis!  organ- 
izations. 

Immediately  the  invitation  to  retiun  to  Orchard  Street 
was  renewed,  and  the  second  pastorate  there  began  with 
December,  1853. 

During  the  simimer  and  fall  of  that  year  the  question 
of  Free  Agency  and  Divine  Sovereignty  had  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  denomination;  "The  Trumpet," 
"Christian  Freeman,"  The  Gospel  Herald,"  and  "Star  in 
the  West,"  all  on  one  side  of  the  question,  had  published 
several  articles  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Sawyer  had  in  a 
few  articles  in  the  former  paper,  antagonized  the  views  of 
Dr.  Whittemore,  its  editor.  Rev.  Dr.  I.  D.  Williamson, 
then  editing  "The  Gospel  Herald,"  invited  Dr.  Sawyer 
to  a  discussion  of  their  personal  views ;  which  the  latter 
accepted,  and  requested  the  former  to  favor  him  with  a 
statement  of  his  views  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  promis- 
ing in  return  a  statement  of  his  own  ideas  of  human 
agency.  After  long  delay,  occasioned  by  sickness  and 
death  in  Dr.  Williamson's  family  and  his  own  protracted 
illness,  he  opened  the  discussion  in  the  "Herald,"  of 
December  17th.  Fifteen  letters  passed  between  them  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  covering  two  years  and  six  months. 

In  complying  with  Dr.  Sawyer's  request.  Dr.  Williamson 
thus  stated  his  views  : 

**  To  me  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  worlds  and  all  beings,  and 
his  will  is  the  law,  and  the  only  real  law  of  the  univeise.  *  Man's  heart  de- 
viseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps,'  and  not  one  step  can  he  take 
forward  or  backward,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  except  as  directed  of  God.  He 
disposes  and  determines  the  state  and  condition  of  all  things  and  beings,  at 
^11  tim^  und  under  all  circumstance ;  and  they  all  are  this  day,  ever  have 
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been,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  the  mfinite  mind  sees  best  that  they  should  be. 
In  the  physical  universe  there  is  not  a  lawless  particle  of  matter,  nor  a 
single  grain  of  dust,  that  escapes  his  control  for  a  moment,  or  moves  a  line 
from  the  spot  determined  by  his  ever  active  and  eternal  laws ;  and  these 
laws  are  as  truly  inviolate  in  the  tempest  and  tornado,  as  in  the  gentle 
shower ;  and  God  rules  as  truly  in  the  crash  of  the  thunder  as  in  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  evening  breexe.  And  so  of  the  moral  universe.  According 
to  my  thinking,  God  is  there  also,  working  ever  the  counsels  of  his  will, 
controlling  every  storm,  directing  every  movement,  disposing  of  every  event, 
perceiving  harmony  in  all  that  we  call  discord ;  and  educing  good  from  all 
that  we  call  evil ;  and  causing  all  things  to  subserve  the  interests  and  the 
end  for  which  they  were  made.  As  I  judge,  there  is  no  power,  physical  or 
moral,  but  such  as  is  of  God,  nor  can  any  created  being  ezerdse  the  power 
given  him  except  to  the  furtherance  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  given,  or  do 
aught  to  trench  upon  the  direction  of  the  Almighty,  in  so  much  as  the  fall- 
ing  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  destruction  of  a  single  hair." 

To  this  Dr.  Sawyer  made  answer : 

**  This  language  seems  to  me  singularly  candid  and  explicit  I  cannot 
misunderstand  it,  and  yet  I  confess  I  feel  great  delicacy  in  assuming  its 
obvious  import  to  be  your  serious  and  deliberate  meaning.  There  are  grave 
consequences  growing  out  of  this  statement,  of  which  you  cannot  be  in- 
sensible, which  yet  to  me  are  appalling. 

**  I.  I  have  to  observe  that  you  make  no  proper  distinction,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  perceive,  no  distinction  at  all,  between  the  Sovereignty  of  God  in 
the  two  domains  of  his  empire,  the  physicttl  and  the  moral.  I  recognize  in 
your  statement  no  difference  in  the  character  of  his  government  over  a 
pardcle  of  dust  and  that  over  a  human  soul.  In  both  cases  it  is  alike,  fixed, 
determinate,  irresistible,  and  operating,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  by  absolute  and 
arbitrary  forces.  These  forces  may  be  different  in  their  nature,  but  not  at 
all  in  their  mode  of  action,  in  the  instant  and  irresistible  production  of  what- 
ever state,  or  change  of  place  or  condition,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  proposes. 
If  I  do  not  err  in  this  observation,  may  I  ask  you  to  infonn  me,  whether 
you  allow  any  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  physical^  in  their  char- 
acter and  the  mode  of  their  government,  and  if  so,  in  what  it  consists  ?  If 
you  do  not  allow  a  distinction,  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  impropriety 
of  employing  different  terms  in  this  manner  without  a  difference. 

"  2.  If,  as  you  say,  God's  will  is  the  only  real  law  in  the  universe,  and 
man  cannot  move  a  step  forward  or  backward,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but 
as  he  wills  and  dir^ts,  i.e.,  if  man  cannot  perfonn  an  act,  utter  a  word,  or 
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think  a  thought,  except  as  God  has  previously  detennined,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  you  recognize  the  existence  of  sin  in 
the  universe,  and  if  so,  in  what  it  consists  ?  For  myself,  I  confess,  the 
notion  of  am,  in  the  common,  or  indeed  in  any  proper  sense,  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable on  such  a  suppositioa  I  can  no  more  think  of  man  as  sinningy 
under  such  circumstances,  than  I  can  of  a  stone  or  a  planet's  sinning. 
They  are  all  just  what  God  willed  they  should  be ;  just  where  he  willed 
they  should  be ;  and  lying  still,  or  moving,  or  doing,  just  as  he  proposed 
and  ordered.     How,  then,  is  sin  possible  ? 

"  We  agree  entirely,  dear  brother,  in  the  belief  that  God  is  Scvereign. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is  as  dear  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you, 
or  to  any  other  person.  We  differ  only  in  regard  to  its  character ^  and  there 
only  in  what  relates  to  the  domain  of  the  moral.  In  all  you  say  of  the 
divine  government  in  the  vast  realm  of  the  material  universe,  I  agree  with 
you  most  fully.  There,  I  recognixe  as  you  do,  fixed  laws,  acting  irresistibly y 
and  bringing  into  order,  and  preserving  in  undisturbed  harmony,  all  woilds 
and  systems  throughout  the  wide  domain  of  God.  We  have  no  controversy 
here. 

'*  But  when  you  carry  this  mode  of  reasoning  over  into  the  moral  world, 
and  represent  man  and  all  \xl%  powers  under  the  immediate  and  absolute  con- 
trol of  God,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  are  the  planets 
or  any  other  portions  of  dead  matter^  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent.  I  can- 
not believe  such  a  doctrine.  It  excludes  all  morality  from  the  universe,  and 
subjects  everything  to  a  uniform,  mechanical  law.  So  at  least  it  seems  to 
me.  I  cannot  see,  on  such  a  supposition,  how  we  can  predicate  any  moral 
character  of  man,  or  say  that  he  has  done  right  or  wrongs  is  praiseworthy  or 
blameworthy^  or  should  in  any  manner  be  held  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
good  or  bad,  in  the  abstract.  He  has  done  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  that 
is  not  necessary  and  which  God  himself  not  only  directed  but  virtually 
forced  him  to  perform. 

"  We  differ,  then,  on  two  important  points,  viz. :  i.  In  regard  to  the 
Sovereignity  of  God,  in  relation  to  the  moral  world.  2.  In  regard  to  the 
nature  ofman^  and  \i\&  power, 

**  I  maintain  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  endowed  with  reason  and  con- 
scienect  capable  of  understanding  moral  law,  and  of  feeling  the  force  of  moral 
obligation  ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  under  a  moral  government.  In 
saying  all  this  it  is  dearly  implied  that  man  is  possessed  of  a  certsun  kind 
and  degree  of  freedom.  For  without  freedom,  morality  is  inconceivable ; 
irince  it  is  obvious  that  if  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  I  do  —  i.e.,  if  I  am 
necessitated  to  do  every  act  I  perform  —  I  deserve  neither  praise  nor  blame 
nor  can  I  justly  receive  reward  or  punishment. 
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"  New,  the  Sovereignity  of  God  over  man  corresponds  to  man^s  naturt 
2aid  powers.  As  man  is  moral,  so  is  the  Divine  Sovereignty  moral  also, 
and  God  governs  him  in  a  moral  way.  That  is,  he  governs  him  by  moral 
lawsj  addressed  to  his  reason  and  conscience,  by  appeals  to  his  sense  of 
right  and  duty^  by  the  hopes  of  reward  and  the  fears  of  punishment. 

**  In  a  moral  scheme  alone,  that  is,  in  a  scheme  allowing  moral  freedom, 
is  sin  possible.  And  it  is  possible  here  because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a 
finite  being  should  be  able  to  do  rights  without  the  ability  at  the  same  time 
to  do  wrong. 

"That  my  views  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  of  the  nature  and 
powers  of  man,  are  correct  and  yours  incorrect,  seems  to  me  susceptible  of 
the  clearest  proof.    This  is  shown, 

**  I.  By  the  moral  judgments  men  are  constantly  forming  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  their  fellow  creatures.  We  say  of  one  man  that  he  is 
good,  truthful,  just,  etc. ;  and  of  another  that  he  is  bad,  false,  unjust,  and 
the  like.  So  we  say  of  one  act  of  a  fellow-being  that  it  was  noble,  generous, 
merciful ;  and  of  another  that  it  was  mean,  selfish,  shameful.  And  in  pass- 
ing such  judgments,  let  it  be  observed  there  is  always  expressed  or  implied 
the  fact  that  these  men  might  have  been  different  from  what  they  are,  had 
they  chosen  to  be  so,  and  hence  that  they  are  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy ; 
and  that  in  these  acts  of  the  same  individual  he  might  have  always  acted 
nobly  and  right,  instead  of  being  mean  and  base,  and  vice  versa.  Without 
such  a  conviction  in  our  own  minds,  our  judgments  upon  our  fellowmen 
are  dther  useless  or  altogether  unjust.  Why  should  I  praise  or  blame  a 
man  for  doing  what  God  compels  him  to  do,  and  what  he  can  of  himself 
neither  promote  nor  prevent  ? 

'*2.  All  human  government  is  predicated  on  the  same  conviction  of 
human  freedom.  For  if  man  has  no  power  to  act,  only  as  ordained  of  God, 
why  should  A.  be  punished  for  treason,  or  B.  for  murder,  or  C.  for  theft  ? 

**  3.  The  Holy  Scriptures  take  the  same  view,  and  uniformly  go  upon 
the  supposition  of  human  freedom  or  moral  ability.  They  address  us  as 
beings  capable  of  understanding  our  duty  and  of  doing  it.  They  appeal  to 
our  reason  and  conscience ;  they  warn  and  exhort,  hold  out  rewards  and 
threaten  punishments,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  without  significance, 
and  absurd,  if  man  is  indeed  such  a  helpless  thing  as  you  describe  him. 

"  Besides,  how  can  God  command  me  in  his  word  to  love  my  neighbor, 
for  instance,  when  he  has  already  *  disposed  and  determined '  that  I  shall 
hau  him  ?  Why  does  he  require  me  to  .be  holy^  when  he  has  so  arranged 
my  nature  and  the  influences  that  operate  upon  it,  that  I  can  no  more  fail 
to  sin  than  the  earth  can  fail  to  go  on  its  course  around  the  sun  ? 

"  4.  But  what  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  that  wc  are  morally  free  and 
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able  to  do  well  or  ill,  is  the  voice  of  our  own  conscununess,  I  not  only  rea- 
son and  think  that  I  am  free,  but  I  know  I  am,  unless  I  am  an  eternal  lie 
to  myself;  I  know  it  just  as  I  know  I  exists  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence, 
and  with  the  same  assurance.  This  may  seem  strong  language,  but  it  is 
no  stroager  than  the  case  demands,  and  our  own  hearts  must  justify.  We 
may,  perhaps,  confuse  and  almost  stultify  our  inteUect,  but  up  from  the 
depths  of  our  moral  nature  comes  a  voice  that  is  mightier  than  all  our 
sophistries,  and  that  will  be  heard  by  us  when  our  speculations  and  theories 
have  been  thrown  to  the  winds  forever. 

"  The  question  between  us,  if  I  understand  you  and  myself,  is  whether 
man  possesses  any  moral  power  whatever ;  or  whether  he  is  governed  by 
forces  proceeding  directly  from  God.  For  myself  I  maintain  that  he  is 
something  more  than  a  stone  or  a  dod,  something  greater  and  nobler  than 
a  curious  instrument  on  which  God  plays  such  tunes  as  please  him,  making 
melody  or  discord  according  to  his  will  I  regard  him  a  moral  bdng, 
endowed  with  a  real  personality,  gifted  with  reason  and  conscience,  placed 
under  a  moral  government,  and  therefore  possessed  of  ability  to  obey  God 
or  disobey  him,  and  consequently  responsible  for  his  conduct." 

In  mental  acuteness,  facility  of  expression,  sincerity  of 
purpose,  these  disputants  seem  to  have  stood  on  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  groimd ;  but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  as  to 
equipment,  the  advantage  was  with  Dr.  Sawyer.  His 
early  theological  training  had  been  along  the  lines  of  Dr. 
Williamson's  views,  so  that  he  understood  in  advance  all 
that  his  brother  could  offer  in  the  way  of  argument.  Of 
this  fact  in  his  experience  he  says : 

**  Some  years  ago  I  worked  upon  the  treadmill  of  Calvinism ;  but  my 
time  has  been  served  out  and  I  am  now  free  from  its  eternal  step^  step^ 
without  cliange  of  scene,  relief,  or  progress." 

The  defect  in  Dr.  Williamson's  argument,  all  through 
the  discussion,  as  Dr.  Sawyer  was  continually  pointing  out, 
was  in  his  ascribing  to  God  the  same  absolute  control  of 
man  as  characterized  His  control  of  nature ;  making  no 
distinction,  except  in  words,  between  physical  government 
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and  moral  government.     Dr.  Williamson,  in  his  fifth  letter, 
insisted  that  the  question  before  them  was : 

**  Is  God  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
Universe?  Or  are  there  some  phenomena  that  ori^nate  in  some  other 
cause,  and  come  into  existence  without  his  aid  and  against  his  will  ? " 

Dr.  Sawyer  replied : 

"  I  would  suggest  a  different  form,  as  more  direct  and  simple,  and  as, 
therefore,  presenting  the  real  issue,  unencumbered  with  irrelevant  matter, 
plainly  before  us,  thus :  '  Is  God  the  author,  i.e.,  the  real  and  efficient 
cause  of  sin  f  Or  is  man  its  author  and  cause  ?  My  reason  for  preferring 
s^ch  a  statement  of  the  question  is  that  in  so  broad  a  term  as  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe^  we  are  apt  not  to  discriminate  nicely,  and  may 
therefore  take  in  some  things  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject. 
Besides,  we  entirely  agree  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  univeise.  That  God  originally  created  and  constantly 
governs  all  worlds  and  systems,  we  alike  believe.  We  also  believe  that 
they  are  governed  by  fixed  mechanical  laws.  So  far  we  are  agreed.  Our 
difference  begins  and  ends  with  what  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  moral. 
Why,  then,  incur  the  risk  of  involving  ourselves  in  possible  confusion  and 
fallacy  by  introducing  what  we  are  already  agreed  upon  into  the  discussion 
of  that  upon  which  we  differ  ?  Is  God  the  real  author  and  cause  of  man^s 
volitions,  thoughts^ purposes^  and  actions^  as  he  is  of  the  positions,  revolutions, 
velocities,  and  changes  of  the  planets,  or  as  he  is  of  the  attractive  forces  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  electricity,  vegetable  and  animal  growth,  etc.,  etc. ;  or  is 
man  himself  the  author  and  cause  of  his  own  volitions,  purposes,  and  con- 
duct ?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  question  and  the  only  question  to 
be  discussed.  .  .  .  You  believe  and  maintain,  if  I  rightly  understand  you, 
that '  God  is  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  all  things ; '  that '  he  disposes 
and  determines  the  state  of  all  things  and  all  beings^  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances ;  *  .  .  .  and,  in  one  word,  that  man  as  well  as  all  other 
beings  and  things,  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  under  an  absolute  and  rigid 
fatalism,  without  the  power  of  lifting  a  finger  or  indulging  a  thought,  only 
as  he  is  made  to  do  so  by  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  being  or  acting  differently  from  what  he  is  and  does. 

"  In  direct  opposition  to  this  theory,  I  maintain  that  God  has  made 

man  a  moral  and  consequently  ^/ree  being,  endowed  with  a  personal  will^ 

capable  of  self-action^  and  of  course  responsible  for  his  conduct.     I  do  not 

deny  God*s  government  over  the  human  soul,  but  believe  it  to  be  moral 

'  and  not  mechanical.    On  such  a  hypothesis  alone  are  a  moral  law,,  obedt- 
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ince  and  transf^esshn^  praise  and  blame^  reward  and  punishment^  con- 
ceivable. In  soch  a  scheme  as  yours,  such  terms  are  without  significance. 
You  believe  in  pure  mechanism,  and  consequent  fatalism;  I  in  moral 
freedom  and  accountability. 

**  There  are  two  methods  of  discussing  the  subject  before  us,  adopted 
respectively  by  the  advocates  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  of  human 
freedom.  One  begins  with  Gody  and  tells  us  what  kind  of  scheme  he  must 
have  chosen  and  established.  The  other  commences  with  man^  and 
ascertains  what  kind  of  system  God  has  chosen  and  established.  The 
former  is  the  pure,  abstract,  metaphysical  or  scholastic  process ;  the  latter 
is  the  inductive.  One  rests  on  speculations,  the  other  on  facts.  One 
dreams,  the  other  reasons." 

Quoting  the  preceding  paragraph,  Dr.  Williamson  thus 
replied : 

**  I  will  not  pause  to  argue  the  question,  whether  the  idea  of  a  God, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  sovereignty,  is  a  proper  thing  to  place  upon 
the  category  of  *  dreams  and  speculations  * ;  but  I  will  say  that  my  reason 
for  preferring  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the  'scholastic  method,'  is 
that  it  is  a  theological  question  that  we  are  discussing.  Theology  is  the 
science  that  treats  of  God.  Anthropolgy  is  the  science  that  treats  of 
man.  If  it  were  a  question  of  anthropology,  I  should  of  course  begin 
with  man ;  but  it  being  a  pure  question  of  theology^  I  must  needs  begin 
where  all  true  theology  begins,  with  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  Without 
that  there  is  no  theology,  there  can  be  none.  If  your  system  commences 
with  many  and  gathers  its  teachings  by  induction,  I  respectfully  suggest 
the  propriety  of  calling  it  something  else  rather  than  theology,  for  that 
treats  of  God.  The  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God.  No  system  of 
induction  from  any  facts,  except  it  be  the  fact  of  divine  revelation,  can 
reach  within  hailing  distance  of  theology. 

**  But  I  forget.  It  is  philosophy  that  you  would  discuss.  Of  course, 
then,  it  is  natural  that  you  should  commence  with  man,  and  prefer  induc- 
tion to  divine  revelation.  But  you  want  facts.  Very  well.  God  is. 
What  do  you  call  that  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  or  a  speculation,  or  a  dream  ?  To 
me  it  is  the  great  centred  fact  of  the  universe;  known  not  by  induction  — 
bom  not  of  anthropological  science;  but  revealed — uttered  in  grandeur 
sublime  and  awful,  by  that  voice  which  came  from  the  mysterious  depth  of 
eldest  eternity,  saying,  *  I  am.*  Be  silent,  oh  my  soul,  and  wonder  and 
adore  I  And  if  thy  feeble  thoughts  aspire  to  some  faint  conceptions  of 
the  science  that  treats  of  God,  begin  there,  and  listen  reverently  to  those 
words  of  mighty  import,  I  am.  That  fact,  my  brother,  embraces  all  other 
facts,  and  is  worth  them  alL" 
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Dr.  Sawyer  thus  answered  : 

*'  I  do  not  doubt  that  God's  existence  is  a  fact,  but  I  do  more  than 
doubt,  I  deny,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  can  help  you  to  solve  the  great  problem 
of  man^s  nature,  powers,  and  responsibilities.  From  the  fact  that  God  is, 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  the  nature  and  powers  of  an  elephant  or  a  butterfly, 
the  composition  of  granite,  or  the  structure  of  hornblende.  This  you  will 
not  pretend  to  do,  because  your  fact  does  not  belong  to  the  subject,  and 
therefore  cannot  assist  you  in  your  task.  And  yet  you  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  of  vastly  greater  importance,  lying  in  the  same  field,  on  precisely 
these  grounds  1  The  fact  that  *•  God  is,'  will  not  help  you  forward  a  step  in 
describing  an  ant  or  a  fly,  but  it  is  all  you  want  in  determining  the  moral 
condition  or  character  of  man  1  The  truth  is,  and  you  ought  to  have 
recognized  it  before  this,  that  you  cannot,  from  the  existence  or  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  determine  what  kind  of  universe  he  would  create,  or  with 
what  beings  he  would  people  it,  nor  to  what  laws  he  would  subject  either 
it  or  them.  These  are  matters  oifacty  and  must  be  studied  as  such.  All 
a  priori  reasonings  here  are  utterly  futile.  Knowing  that  God  is  infinitely 
good  and  vfise^  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  universe  which  he  has 
called  into  bdng  will  exhibit  these  perfections,  but  in  what  way^  it  is  vsdn 
for  us  to  conjecture.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  mistake  more  egre- 
gious in  its  nature,  or  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  than  this  into 
which  you  have  fallen,  and  by  means  of  which  you  keep  up  the  terrible 
delusion  under  which  you  labor. 

"  But  you  prefer  the  a  priori  and  scholastic  method,  you  say,  because 
the  subject  we  are  discussing  is  theological^  and  not  anthropological.  It 
relates  to  God  and  not  to  man.  I  do  not  perceive  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Our  subject  relates  to  the  government  of  God  over  man^  and  consequently 
to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  both.  The  government  which  God  exercises 
over  his  creation,  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  several 
beings  and  things  governed.  If  they  are  merely  physical,  the  government 
is  physical  also.  If  they  are  moral,  so  must  the  government  be.  But 
what  is  moral  and  what  is  physical,  supposing  such  distinctions  to  exist, 
must  be  determined  alone  by  examining  the  facts  in  the  case. 

**  Besides,  it  deserves  consideration,  that  even  your  method,  vicious  as  it 
is,  cannot  lead  to  the  result  you  seek,  by  any  legitimate  process.  You 
cannot  frame  an  argument  for  this  purpose  that  is  not  at  bottom  a  fallacy. 
A  priori  reasoning,  even  aDowing  it  any  value  here,  would  point  to  moral 
freedom^  rather  than  to  necessity  ^md  fatalism.  You  acknowledge  that  God 
is  absolutely  y^^^,  and  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  in  his  own  image  and 
likeness  God  created  man.  How,  then,  comes  he  to  be  so  poor  and  mean  a 
thing  as  your  theory  represents  him,  incapable  of  thinking,  willing,  or 
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acting,  except  as  he  is  moved  by  the  drcumstances  around  him  or  by  God 
over  him  ?  Yon  accord  him  no  more  freedom  than  belongs  to  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  around  the  sun,  or  to  a  ship  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  waves 
of  the  ocean.  How,  then,  is  man  in  the  image  of  God  more  than  an  ox  or 
an  ass.*' 

Dr.  Williamson  complained  that  his  arguments  had  not 
received  just  treatment,  and  so  restated  them  in  logical 
form.     To  which  Dr.  Sawyer  made  answer : 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  service,  because  it  relieves  me  from  the  danger  of 
again  misrepresenting  you. 

**  You  commence  by  proving,  what  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  that 
God  can^  if  he  chooses,  *  dispose  and  direct  all  things  and  all  beings,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.*  But  I  beg  you  to  reflect  that  he  can 
also  make  man  ^^free^  moral  beings  capable  of  acting  for  himself,  and  justly 
accountable  to  his  Creator  for  his  purposes  and  actions.  I  believe  that 
God  is  able  to  adopt  any  scheme  he  pleases,  and  one  of  morality  quite  as 
well  as  one  oi  fatalism.  But  what  scheme  he  has  actually  adopted  is  to 
be  determined,  I  suspect,  by  inquiring  into  theySir/,  and  not  by  any  h  priori 
reasonings.     But  let  us  hear  you. 

**  *  I.  An  infinitely  wise  being  would  not  create  a  universe  at  random,  or 
without  subjecting  its  every  movement  to  his  divine  control. 

'*  *  But  God  is  an  infinitely  wise  being,  and  he  created  the  universe. 

"  *  There/ore^  God  did  not  create  the  universe  at  random,  or  without  sub- 
jecting its  every  movement  to  his  divine  control.' 

"  In  glancing  at  this  syllogism,  I  wish  to  offer  two  or  three  remarks. 

**  I.  I  have  to  say  that  your  language  here  is  loose  or  ambiguous.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  words  *  at  random  *  ?  What  by  *  subjecting  its  every 
movement  to  his  divine  control '  ?  Tfte  former  of  these  expressions  is 
loose  and  indeterminate  ;  the  latter  is  ambiguous.  One  may  mean  more  or 
less,  this  or  that ;  the  other  may  mean  either  of  two  things  essentially  un- 
like, since  God  exercises  one  kind  of  *  control '  over  the  material  and 
another  over  the  moral  universe.  Now,  it  happens  that  your  proposition  is 
such  that  I  assent  to  it  in  one  sense,  while  you  probably  employ  it  in 
another.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  proved  in  this  way.  Terms  must  be 
defined.  But  2.  Allow  me  to  inquire  how  you  know  that  an  infinitely  wise 
being  would  not  create  a  universe  <  without  subjecting  its  every  movement 
to  his  divine  control,' — taking  this  term  in  your  peculiar  sense?  The 
proposition  is  not  self-evident,  and  I  think  you  have  not  proved  it.  Besides, 
this  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  very  question  in  debate.    This  is  what  you  have 
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undertaken  to  prwe^  and  here  yon  are,  forsooth,  in  the*  very  outset,  taking 
it  far  granted.  In  other  words,  my  logical  friend  is  guilty  of  the  well-known 
fallacy  oi  petitio  principii,  or  an  honest,  downright  begging  of  the  question. 
Now,  if  you  have  any  means  of  showing  that  God  would  not  create  a  uni- 
verse without  subjecting  it  to  such  a  kind  of  control  as  you  insist  upon,  I 
shall  listen  to  you  patiently,  but  you  will  excuse  me  from  granting  you 
the  very  point  in  discussion.  But  3.  Let  me  say  that  your  syllogism  is 
unsound  for  another  reason.  The  terms  *an  infinitely  wise  being,*  or 
'  God,*  you  will  see  at  a  glance,  are  identical^  since  God  alone  is  an  infin- 
itely wise  being,  and  consequently  you  assert  precisely  the  same  in  your 
first  premise  that  you  do  in  your  conclu^on.  This  is  hardly  reasoning  in 
a  circle.  It  is  much  worse  than  that.  It  is  merely  repeating  one's  self. 
This  pretended  syllogism,  then,  is  a*  very  poor  fallacy. 

**  But  let  us  look  at  the  next. 

*< '  2.  The  best  good  of  the  universe  requires  that  it  should  be  governed 
by  the  highest  wisdom. 

"*  God's  wisdom  is  the  highest  wisdom. 

"  *  Therefore,  the  best  good  of  the  universe  requires  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  the  wisdom  of  God.' 

"Granting  the  validity  of  this  argument,  may  I  ask  what  it  proves t 
Simply  what  nobody  here  denies,  and  what  has  never  been  in  debate 
between  us.  The  question  we  are  discussing  is  not  whether  God  governs 
the  universe,  but  how  he  governs  it,  i.e.,  whether  he  governs  it  mechanically 
or  morally.  Instead  of  proving  what  your  theory  requires,  that  God 
governs  in  a  particular  manner,  by  irresistible  forces,  so  that  he  is  really  the 
author  of  everything  done,  you  only  prove  that  he  governs,  which  I  believe 
as  well  as  you,  though  in  a  different  sense.  This,  then,  is  another  form  of 
fallacy.  It  may  be  well  enough  in  itself,  but  does  not  relate  to  our  subject, 
and  therefore  has  no  business  here. 

**  Peiiiaps  you  will  reply  that  you  employ  the  word  *  govern '  to  express 
your  notion  of  the  divine  administration.  Very  likely,  but  I  understand  it 
to  express  mine.  You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  you  are  only  wasting 
your  time  with  ambiguous  terms,  and  prove  nothing  to  your  purpose. 
Thus  God  governs  a  planet  in  its  course  round  the  sun.  He  also  governs 
the  human  soul,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  word  expresses  precisely 
the  same  action  in  these  two  relations.  They  are  only  analagous.  What 
you  have  to  do  is  to  prove  what  your  theory  demands,  that  God  governs 
man  in  such  a  manner  that  he  invariably  does  the  Divine  will,  that  his 
worst  actions,  like  his  best,  are  expressions  of  God's  sovereign  purpose. 
But, 

*  3.  The  best  good  of  the  universe  requires  that  God  should  govern  it. 
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** '  An  infinitely  wise  being  would  choose  the  best  good  of  the  umverse. 

** '  But  God  is  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being. 

** '  Therefore  God  has  chosen  to  govern  the  universe.* 

"  This  is  not  a  syllogism  even  in  form.  It  contains  unfortunately  four 
proportions,  and  should  therefore  have  two  middle  terms,  which  of  course 
no  legitimate  argument  can  have.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  it  has  any 
middle  term  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  jumUe  of  propositions  without  depend- 
ence or  consequence.  What  you  call  the  conclusion  may  be  true  for  aught  I 
know,  and  undoubtedly  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  its  terms;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  what  goes  before,  and  therefore  has  no  business  here.'* 

The  principles  involved  in  this  discussion  seemed  to  Dr. 
Sawyer  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  Universalist 
Church,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe,  from  the  debates 
he  had  held  with  those  of  a  contrary  part,  had  suffered 
greatly  from  erroneous  or  confused  notions  in  regard  to 
them.  Interest  in  this  discussion  was  not  only  general, 
but  intense ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  immediate 
effect,  no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  from  it  we  may  date, 
in  very  large  measure,  the  now  very  general  conviction 
among  Universalists,  that  salvation,  here  or  hereafter,  must 
be  predicated  on  the  character  attained  by  us,  and  by  all 
men  through  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will  and  choice, 
making  us  obedient  to  the  demands  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Sawyer's  reasoning  proceeded  strictly  on  the 
ground  that  it  must  be  predicated  on  what  we  know,  and 
that  consciousness  was  the  only  groimd  of  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  as  to  our  will  and  purposes.  Arguments  op- 
posed to  this,  no  matter  what  their  source,  —  the  science, 
philosophy,  or  speculation  of  any  kind  on  which  they  were 
based,  —  were  of  no  weight  whatever.  This  was  his  strong 
position  in  antagonism  of  all  that  Dr.  Williamson  presented. 
We  may  therefore  best  close  this  account  of  their  discus- 
sion by  giving  his  most  full  statement  of  his  argument  from 
consciousness. 
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In  the  ninth  letter,  he  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Wflliamson : 

^  The  grand  proposition  which  you  endeavor  to  maintain,  is  that  *  God 
disposes  and  detennines  all  things  and  all  beings,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  that  he  is  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  all  the  various 
phenomena  in  the  universe.' 

**  In  support  of  this  broad  proposition,  which  sweeps  alike  over  matter 
and  mind,  and  brings  within  its  remorseless  grasp  the  insensible  clod  and 
the  thinking  spirit,  you  introduce  an  argument  from  what  you  call  'the 
interior  consciousness  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  humanity,'  and  which 
you  exhibit  under  the  following  heads :  — 

*<  I.  You  attempt  to  prove  from  consciousness  that  God  governs  with 
absolute  sovereignty,  according  to  your  notion  of  sovereignty,  *  in  the  ma- 
terial universe^ 

"  2.  You  attempt  to  prove  that  *  there  is  in  man  a  distinct  consciousness 
that  the  world  of  mind  and  motive  are  governed  and  controlled  by  a  superior 
power. ^ 

"  A  moment's  consideration  of  this  argument  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  rests  on  a  simple  misapprenhension  of 
the  meaning  of  consciousness^  and  is  in  itself,  therefore,  altogether  nugatory. 
Properly  speaking,  consciousness  is  the  knowledge  which  every  human 
being  has  personally  of  his  own  sensations  and  mental  operations,  that  is, 
of  what  passes  in  his  own  mind.  Or  it  is  the  act  of  the  mind  which  makes 
known  an  internal  object.  Thus  I  am  conscious  that  I  exists  that  I  thinh 
^sAfeely  and  that  I  will  and  act.  I  am  conscious  of  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears,  pains  and  pleasures,  which  I  actually  suffer  and  enjoy. 
But  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  whether 
over  matter  or  mind.  My  knowledge  of  him  is  in  no  proper  sense  the 
result  of  consciousness,  but  is  the  deduction  of  my  intellectual  faculties. 

**  If  you  allow  the  definition  of  consciousness  here  given  to  be  correct, 
you  will  at  once  perceive  that  your  whole  argument,  pursued  with  great 
vigor  through  a  column  and  a  half,  is  predicated  on  a  mistake,  and  is  of 
course  worth  nothing.  If  you  deny  my  definition,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  your  own,  in  which  case  it  will  immediately  appear  that  you  are  not 
reasoning  from  consciousness,  properly  so  called,  but  from  something  else 
which  you  make  to  pass  under  that  name,  and  which  of  course  is  nothing 
to  your  purpose.  In  one  case  your  argument  will  be  invalid  from  a  false 
premise^  in  the  other  form  from  an  irrelevant  conclusion. 

**  I  might  here  dismiss  this  part  of  your  letter,  were  it  not  that  in  treat- 
ing of  consciousness  as  you  have,  you  have  perhaps  unintentionally  done 
it,  and  human  nature  as  connected  with  it,  great  injustice,  and  opened  the 
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flood-gates  to  universad  skepticism.  After  saying, '  I  point  you  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  God  in  all  the  movements  of  nature,  and  to 
the  equally  well  defined  consciousness  of  influences  exerted  by  the  circum- 
stances with  which  God  has  surrounded  me ;  and  I  insist  that  I  am  a  lie 
to  myself ;  and  God  has  enacted  a  lie  before  me  and  within  me,  if  he  does 
not  guide  the  movements  of  nature,  and  if  I  have  not  been  guided  and 
directed  by  motives  through  all  the  days  of  my  life;'  —  after  saying  all 
this,  I  repeat,  you  immediately  proceed  as  follows : 

"  *  Candor,  however,  compels  me  to  say  that  although  this  matter  of  con- 
sciousness is  entitled  to  its  due  weight  in  the  argument,  it  is  not  the  ultimate 
appeal;  for  there  is  authority  to  which  it. must  defer,  and  there  are  things 
that  we  must  believe,  even  in  opposition  to  consciousness.* 

"  *  Now  I  respectfully  submit,  that  consciousness  is  entitled  to  belief,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  entitled  to  it,  why  is  not  your  argument  conclusive? 
If  it  is  not  entitled  to  it,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  your 
argument  is  worth,  which  is  predicated  solely  upon  it,  and  why  you  wasted 
the  time  of  ourselves  and  our  readers  in  reasoning  from  a  position  that 
deserves  no  respect.  At  one  moment  you  insist  that  you  are  a  lie  unto 
yourself —  so  distinct  and  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  your  consciousness 
to  the  fact  that  God  absolutely  controls  and  determines  your  every  thought^ 
volition^  and  action — if  such  divine  control  is  not  really  exercised ;  and  at 
the  next  you  say  that  this  consciousness  *is  not  the  ultimate  appeal,'  that 
*  there  is  authority  to  which  it  must  defer,'  and  finally  that '  there  are  things 
which  we  must  believe,  even  in  opposition  to  our  consciousness.'  What 
you  mean  by  this  strange  and  contradictory  language  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage,  introduced  to  illustrate  your  views : — 

**  *  Thus,  I  am  as  truly  conscious  as  I  am  that  I  am  a  living  man,  that 
when  I  stand  erect  upon  the  earth,  my  head  points  in  the  same  direction  as 
to  space  at  all  times ;  but  science  tells  me  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  am  compelled 
to  bow  to  her  decision.  Again,  there  was  a  time  when  resting  upon  this 
consciousness,  the  universal  sentiment  was  that  the  earth  is  the  fixed  and 
immovable  center  of  the  universe,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  move  around  it.  For  a  long  time  the  Copemican  system  of  astron- 
omy found  its  most  formidable  adversaries  in  those  who  appealed  to  this 
consciousness,'  etc. 

**A  litttle  attention  will  convince  you  that  the  error  with  which  you 
began  your  argument  runs  through  all  these  statements,  and  vitiates  them 
all.  It  is  the  want  of  accurate  definition  that  involves  you  in  these  absurd- 
ities, and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  keeps  your  whole  theory  in  countenance. 
Consider  for  one  moment  the  ground  you  occupy.  You  deny  the 
authority  of  your  own  consciousness.     You  charge  it  with  misleading  you 
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into  the  most  egregious  errors.  You  are  as  distinctly  conscious,  you  say, 
that  your  head,  when  you  stand  erect,  always  points  in  the  same  direction, 
as  you  are  that  you  exist  And  yet  this  first  act  of  your  consciousness  is 
so  utterly  false  that  your  head  does  not  point  in  the  same  direction  any 
two  seconds  in  a  twelvemonth  1  What  confidence,  after  this,  can  you 
repose  in  your  own  existence.  Your  consciousness  has  proved  itself  an 
arrant  liar.  How  can  you  certify  yourself  that  you  exist  ?  How  are  you 
to  be  convinced  that  you  really  think  and  feel  ?  Perhaps  your  asthma, 
from  which  you  have  suffered  so  much  for  years,  is  only  an  illusion  of  your 
*  consciousness,'  which  some  revelation  of  '  science '  will  dissipate.  Things 
just  as  certain  as  your  existence  have  been  demonstrated  to  you  to  be  false. 
How  can  you  calculate  what  may  come  next  ? 

"  But  if  consciousness  is  not  the  *  ultimate  appeal,*  allow  me  to  inquire 
what  the  ultimate  appeal  is  ?  If  there  is  authority  to  which  it  must  defer, 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  where  that  authority  is  to  be  found  ? 

"  Give  me  leave  to  say  that  you  have  here  confounded  two  things  which 
are  essentially  distinct,  consciousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  any  general 
notion^  impression^  or  beliefs  on  the  other.  Thus  you  are  conscious  that  you 
are  *  a  living  man ; '  but  you  are  not  conscious  that  the  earth  is  the  center 
of  the  universe,  or  that  your  head,  when  standing  erect,  is  always  pointing 
in  the  same  direction.  This  is  only  a  notion  or  impression,  and  no  act  of 
consciousness  whatever.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  your  mistakes.  You 
confound  this  impression  with  the  cause  that  produces  it.  Occup3ring  this 
planet  as  we  do,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe  ;  the  heavens 
seem  to  revolve  about  it ;  and  we  experience  the  impression  that  our  heads 
when  erect  always  point  in  the  same  direction.  Now  this  impression  you 
confound  with  the  physical  causes  which  occasion  it,  and  this  leads  you  to 
speak  as  you  do  of  the  deceptions  of  consciousness.  A  moment's  reflection 
must  satisfy  you,  that  your  consciousness  in  this  case  deals  only  with  the 
impression,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  and  that  this  is  true.  Such 
an  impression,  however  it  may  be  produced,  really  exists.  We  find  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  the  savage  alike.  To  both  the  sun  seems 
to  rise,  pass  through  the  heavens  over  the  earth,  and  to  set.  Both  speak 
of  these  phenomena  in  the  same  way.  Now,  consciousness  accurately  and 
traly  reports  this  impression  as  it  exists  in  the  mind,  and  this  is  its  sole 
office.  Whence  the  impression  comes,  what  is  its  cause,  is  nothing  to  con- 
sciousness. On  such  questions  it  never  employs  itself.  It  has  only  to 
announce  the  fact  existing  within  us.  It  belongs  to  the  reasoning  powers 
to  search  out,  if  they  can,  the  causes.  It  happens  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  that  two  causes  may  equally  produce  this  impression.  The 
savage  believes  without  doubt  that  the  earth  stands  still,  and  the  heavenly 
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bodies  are  moving  round  it  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  philosopher,  on 
the  other  hand,  knows  that  this  impression  is  produced  in  a  much  ampler 
way,  by  the  mere  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis. 

"  But  what  I  wish  particularly  to  observe  is  this,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  source  of  the  impression  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  really  exists,  and 
is  a  subject  of  consciousness,  and  that  in  reporting  it,  consciousness  is  true. 
Indeed,  consciousness  is  always  true ;  it  never  lies,  never  decdves.  We 
may  suffer  from  illusions ;  but  whatever  else  may  be  false,  the  illusion  is 
real,  and  consciousness  only  makes  us  acquainted  with  it  just  as  it  is. 
Hence,  in  direct  contradiction  to  your  doctrine  on  the  subject,  I  affirm  that 
consciousness  is  always  '  the  ultimate  appeal.'  It  defers  to  no  authority, 
and  knows  none,  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  disbelieve  its  utterances. 
Ten  thousand  demonstrations,  however  they  might  embarrass  the  intellect, 
would  be  lighter  than  a  feather  against  one  clear  decision  of  the  conscious- 
ness. These  demonstrations  seem  to  be  conclusive,  we  should  say ;  but 
we  know  them  to  be  false  because  they  contradict  our  consciousness. 

'*  Having  thus  vindicated  consciousness  from  your  misconceptions  and 
aspersions,  I  beg  to  close  this  part  of  my  letter  by  inquiring  what  this  power 
has  to  say  on  the  subject-matter  of  our  discussion  ?  Does  the  human 
consciousness  bear  its  testimony  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  ?  So  you  affirm.  You  insist  that  so  clear  is  your  consciousness 
to  this  fact,  that  you  are  a  lie  unto  yourself^  if  you  have  not  been  governed 
by  motives  through  all  the  days  of  your  life  I  In  other  words,  you  are  dis- 
tinctly conscious  that  God  *  disposes  and  determines '  you  in  all  your  ways, 
so  that  *  he  is  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  all  your  thoughts^  feelings^  pur- 
fosest  and  actions  1 1  *  Could  I  believe  this,  I  should  be  inclined  to  do  you 
reverence  as  a  prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet,  an  impersonation  of  the 
Almighty,  through  whom  he  is  revealing  himself  to  me  and  the  world. 
But  I  should  be  compelled  to  resist  this  impulse  by  the  reflection,  which 
your  doctrine  would  force  upon  me,  that  the  meanest,  wickedest,  most  un- 
godly wretch  on  earth,  as  truly  represents  God,  and  as  perfectly  does  the 
divine  will,  as  yourself. 

**  I  wish  to  offer  two  remarks  upon  your  assertion  above.  The  first  is, 
that  you  misuse,  as  I  have  shown,  the  word  consciousness.  You  give  it  a 
meaning  that  it  cannot  bear.  You  are  therefore  conscious  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  you  assert.  You  are  no  more  conscious  that  God  disposes  and  deter- 
mines your  moral  conduct  and  character,  than  you  are  of  the  existence  of  a 
man  in  the  moon.  You  may  believe  it,  as  you  endeavor  to  maintain  it ;  but  if 
you  do  so,  you  do  it  on  other  grounds  than  the  testimony  of  consciousness. 

**  My  second  remark  is,  that  in  common  with  the  whole  school  of  Ne- 
cessarians, you  habitually  speak  of  motives  as  governing,  determining,  and 
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controlling  you,  just  as  the  natural  philosopher  does  of  physical  causes,  or 
as  the  mechanician  does  of  the  mechanical  forces.  You  virtually  deny  that 
the  will  has  any  power  to  act  of  itself,  and  make  it  a  thing  to  be  only  acted 
upon,  and  by  the  ordinary  law  of  forces,  to  carry  the  motive  it  has  secured 
over  to  another  object.  Thus  in  your  view  everything  is  mechanically  linked 
together.  One  motive  out  of  two,  or  some  one  out  of  many,  is  absolutely 
irresistible,  and  the  will  must  yield  to  it  as  the  grass  yields  to  the  scythe  of 
the  mower.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  radically  wrong,  or  at  least  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  inca- 
pable of  proof.  The  will  itself  is  a  cause.  Unlike  the  wheels  of  a  watch,  it  is 
capable  of  doing  something  more  than  receiving  and  transmitting  forces;  it  is 
capable  of  originating  new  volitions  and  beginning  a  new  series  of  actions. 
That  we  act  without  motives  I  do  not  affirm,  but  motives  are  only  the 
occasions  and  not  the  causes  of  our  actions.  They  are  influences,  but  they 
determine  nothing ;  the  will  determines  itself,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  own 
action. 

**  But  I  do  not  design  to  enter  at  large  upon  this  subject  at  present. 
I  wished  only  to  point  out  no  inconsiderable  source  of  the  error  in  which 
you  are  involved,  and  to  fix  your  attention  on  the  tendency  to  which  you 
seem  peculiarly  subject,  of  reducing  every  force  in  the  Universe  to  mechan- 
ical forms,  and  of  regarding  every  result  you  observe  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  cause  as  necessary  as  itself. 

"  Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  question,  what  does  consciousness  say  on 
the  subject  of  moral  necessity  and  moral  freedom  ?  What  are  the  facts  of 
consciousness  here  ?  Whatever  they  are  they  must  be  accepted ;  for  they 
are  ultimate  facts,  as  consciousness  is  of  necessity  the  ultimate  appeal. 

**  Of  all  facts  relating  to  this  subject,  there  is  none  more  clear  or  induln- 
table  than  this,  viz. :  that  whatever  may  be  the  objective  truth  in  the  case, 
consciousness  bears  unequivocal  and  decisive  testimony  to  our  moral  free- 
dom. I  am  just  as  conscious  of  acting  freely  as  I  am  of  acting  at  all.  I 
am  as  conscious  of  choosing  what  I  will,  purpose,  and  do,  as  I  am  of  exist- 
ing. Both  facts  rest  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  on  the  ground,  the  evidence 
of  my  consciousness.  Meanwhile  I  am  not  conscious  of  being  a  mere 
passive  agent  irresistibly  acted  upon,  and  irresistibly  acting  upon  others.  I 
am  alive  to  the  thousand  influences,  good  and  bad,  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded. I  am  conscious  of  temptations  to  evil  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
claims  of  right  and  duty  on  the  other.  I  recognize  my  soul  as  the  theater 
in  which  these  influences  meet  and  struggle,  one  class  alluring  me  to  wrong- 
doing, to  ease,  to  indulgence  and  pleasure,  and  striving  to  bring  me  into 
subjection  <  to  the  law  of  sin,*  while  the  other  class  resist  their  power,  and 
endeavor  to  awaken  me  and  strengthen  me  to  holiness  and  truth,  and  all  right 
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action.  Yet  consciousness  reveals  to  me  that  none  of  these  influences, 
motives,  or  forces,  are  irresistible.  I  sit  umpire  among  them  all,  and  I  neither 
do  good  nor  evil  but  as  I  wili  it.  I  am  conscious  that  I  hold  the  sway 
over  all  motives.  While  deliberating  how  I  shall  act,  I  am  conscious  that  I 
can  adopt  either  of  two  proposed  courses,  or  any  one  out  of  many.  When 
I  have  resolved  what  I  will  do,  I  am  conscious  that  I  might  have  willed  and 
done  otherwise.  This  conviction  goes  undisturbed  with  me  through  every 
act  I  perform,  and  through  long  courses  of  action.  And  when  I  have  ac- 
complished my  purpose,  and  wrought  out  my  will,  I  am  still  conscious  that 
another  way,  or  other  ways,  were  equally  open  before,  which  I  was  equally 
able  to  enter  upon,  as  this  which  I  have  pursued.  In  one  word,  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  am  morally  free!  How  will  you  dispose  of  these  facts?  how 
will  you  refuie  this  consciousness  ?  Here  it  is,  in  your  breast  as  it  is  in 
mine.  Silence  it  if  you  can.  Answer  it  if  you  can.  Here  there  is  no 
'science*  to  go  behind  these  facts,  and  no  philosophy  to  explain  them 
away.  If  I  am  not  free,  I  am  a  lie  to  myself ;  and  God  enacted  a  lie  when 
he  made  me  subject  to  a  fktal  necessity,  when  he  bound  me  fast  in  the  iron 
chain  of  mechanical  cause  and  consequence,  and  yet  mocked  me  with  the 
sleepless,  the  undying  consciousness  that  I  am  free,  the  master  of  my  own 
will,  the  true  author  of  my  own  actions. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  I  am  constituted  a  moral  being.  There  are  to  me 
a  right  and  a  wrtrng^  things  invisible  indeed,  things  that  reveal  themselves 
to  no  outward  sense,  but  which,  as  the  qualities  of  thoughts  and  actionsy  are 
as  real  to  me  as  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  the  fire.  And  I  hold  a 
relation  to  them.  Much  that  I  will  and  do  is  either  right  or  wrong,  and  I 
am  conscious  of  it.  Whatever  is  right  for  me  to  do,  I  am  conscious  I  ought 
to  do.  Whatever  is  wrong,  I  ought  not  to  do.  Now,  this  moral  element 
mingles  in  all  my  life.  I  acknowledge  it  when  I  am  debating  how  I  shall 
will  and  conduct.  I  am  perpetually  admonished  that  certain  feelings, 
thoughts,  actions,  are  right,  and  are  therefore  to  be  indulged,  exercised,  and 
performed;  while  certain  others  are  wrong,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided. 
Now,  it  happens  that  if  I  will  to  do  what  is  wrong,  my  conscience  as  an 
inward  monitor  reproves  me  for  it,  and  warns  me  against  it.  And  what  I 
wish  you  particularly  to  observe  is  this,  that  when  I  have  performed  my 
evil  purpose,  this  same  power  reproaches  me  for  it,  and  subjects  me  to 
various  degrees  of  shame  and  suffering.  It  is  equally  so  when  I  have  done 
wen.  My  own  conscience  approves  me  and  gives  me  *  the  soul's  calm  sun- 
shine, and  the  heartfelt  joy.' 

**  Here,  then,  is  another  fact  that  I  wish  you  to  explain  in  accordance 
with  your  theory.  What  means  this  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  if 
I  always  think,  will,  and  act  necessarily?    What   mean  this  self-praise 
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and  blame^  this  consciousness  of  good  or  ill  desert  ?  In  a  scheme  of  neces- 
sity, where  everything  is  linked  together  like  a  chain,  where  I  act  only  as  I 
am  acted  npon,  where  I  possess  no  power  to  think,  or  will,  or  act,  other- 
wise than  I  do,  I  find  no  place  for  this  consciousness  of  well  and  ill  doing; 
this  sense  of  good  and  evil  desert.  It  should  belong  to  me  no  more  than 
it  belongs  to  a  cog  on  a  wheel,  or  a  wheel  in  a  mill.  And  yet  here  it  is,  in 
my  breast  and  in  yours,  and  we  cannot  shake  it  off. 

"  And  not  only  do  we  approve  and  blame  ourselves,  and  in  the  secrecy 
of  our  hearts  acknowledge  our  desert,  be  it  good  or  evil,  but  our  fellow 
men  unite  with  and  echo  our  approval  or  condemnation.  And  yet  why 
should  they  praise  us  for  a  good  and  noble  action,  any  otherwise  than  they 
praise  a  shrub  for  its  beautiful  flower,  or  a  tree  for  its  rich  and  wholesome 
fruit  ?  Both  have  done  only  what  they  could  not  help  doing,  and  what 
the  series  of  irresistible  causes  from  God  downward  made  absolutely 
necessary. 

*<But  the  strangest,  the  most  inexplicable  part  of  this  subject  is  that 
God  himself  unites  with  our  own  souls  and  our  fellow  men  in  praising  and 
blaming,  rewarding  and  punishing  us.  However  rigidly  he  may  have 
bound  us  in  fate,  he  deals  with  us  and  treats  us  as  if  we  were  free.  The 
lie  in  which  your  theory  represents  him  as  creating  us,  he  keeps  up  through 
the  whole  scene.  Let  me  pray  you,  dear  brother,  to  explain  this  mystery. 
If  God  made  me  a  wretched  slave  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  sur- 
rounded me,  why  does  he  hold  me  responsible  for  the  consequences? 
Where  is  the  justice  in  punishing  me  for  what  I  could  not  avoid,  and  es- 
pecially in  punishing  me  for  doing  precisely  what  he  had  foredetermined  I 
should  do,  and  what  from  etenuty  he  himself  had  sovereignly  willed? 
May  I  solicit  your  particular  attention  to  these  facts  of  consciousness, 
and  to  these  judgments  of  men  and  God.  Pray  tell  me  how  they  can  be 
harmonized  with  your  theory  on  this  important  subject." 

When  Dr.  Sawyer  began  his  second  pastorate  in 
Orchard-street  Church  it  was  for  a  limited  time,  i.e.,  from 
December,  1853,  to  April,  1854;  but  before  this  time 
expired,  so  marked  was  the  success  of  his  ministry,  "  all 
the  eligible  pews  being  rented,"  and  constant  accessions  of 
new  families,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  a  unanimous  call 
to  extend  the  time  indefinitely.  A  series  of  sermons  on 
the  "Doctrines  and  Tendencies"  of  the  different  sects 
attracted  much  attention,  and  seemed  to  bring  again  the 
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old-time  prosperity.  His  salary  was  placed  at  f  2,5cx>  per 
annum,  —  a  large  sum  fifty  years  ago,  —  and  a  free  gift 
of  f  i,2cx>  was  presented  to  him. 

On  the  4th  of  April  he  began  a  public  oral  discussion 
with  the  Rev.  Isaac  Westcott,  pastor  of  the  Laight-street 
Baptist  Church,  in  the  presence  of  "  at  least  two  thousand  " 
people,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle ;  taking  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  :  "  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Final  Sal- 
vation of  all  men  ? "  The  discussion  continued  eight  eve- 
nings; and  the  interest,  judging  from  the  large  numbers 
present,  was  unabated  to  the  last.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Universalists  for  a  full  report  of  the  debate, 
which,  first  submitted  to  the  disputants  for  revision,  was 
printed  in  "  The  Christian  Ambassador,"  the  Universalist 
organ,  but  received  no  notice  whatever  from  the  Baptist 
papers,  although  full  and  corrected  proofs  were  offered  to 
their  editors.  An  appreciative  and  complimentary  notice 
of  Mr.  Westcott  and  his  "courtesy"  in  the  debate  was 
given  by  the  editor  of  "  The  Ambassador,"  which  drew  from 
Mr.  Westcott  the  response,  "  Your  kind  allusion  to  me  is 
the  more  grateful,  as  our  own  religious  papers  have 
observed  a  profound  silence  in  regard  to  this  discussion." 

Near  the  close  of  the  debate.  Dr.  Sawyer  requested  Mr. 
Westcott  to  take  the  affirmative  of  the  question :  •'  Do  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  ? " 
Consent  being  obtained,  it  was  hoped  that  the  discussion 
would  immediately  follow  that  in  which  they  were  then 
engaged ;  but  the  building  in  which  it  was  to  be  held, 
having  been  let  to  other  parties  until  the  warm  season  was 
too  far  advanced,  it  was  deferred  until  September.  It 
began  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  and  continued  eight  eve- 
nings, the  audiences  being  as  large  as  before.    As  on  the 
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former  occasion,  a  competent  stenographer  made  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  discussion,  which  was  revised  by  both  parties. 
Both  discussions  were  published  in  book  form,  the  Univer- 
salists  issuing  the  first  and  a  Baptist  firm  the  second.  As 
had  been  the  case  in  former  controversies,  new  members 
and  new  families  were  brought  into  the  Orchard-street 
Church  by  these  discussions. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  in  1855,  I^r. 
Sawyer  by  appointment  again  preached  the  Occasional  Ser- 
mon.  It  was  from  the  text,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  (2^h.  iv.  6.) 
He  was  then  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  sermon,  alike 
in  its  intellectual  strength  and  its  eloquence,  demonstrated 
his  mental  and  physical  vigor.  The  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  the  sermon  was  that  man  comes  into  the  world  to  do 
good.  The  subject  was  pursued  in  its  various  and  obvious 
branches,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  government  and  to 
religious  sects.  Man  is  to  do  good  in  all  his  relations, 
whether  political,  social,  or  religious.  The  distinctive  work 
of  Universalists  has  been  to  oppose  the  dogma  of  endless 
sin  and  suffering,  and  to  break  up  the  false  principle  of 
morality,  —  the  false  reason  for  doing  good  which  that 
dogma  furnishes.  The  appeal  to  take  high  moral  grounds 
came  legitimately  from  such  statements.  And  the  appli- 
cation of  that  appeal  to  the  Universalist  Church,  in  view 
of  some  of  the  errors  of  the  older  sects  which  had  been  held 
in  connection  with  its  sublime  faith  in  the  reconciliation  of 
all  souls  to  God,  was  emphatically  enforced,  as  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  sermon  : 

**  There  is  much,  my  brethren,  for  us  yet  to  do.  We  need  more  learning 
and  more  thought,  more  prayer  and  more  zeal.  We  need  to  feel  that  it  is 
not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
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sfnrit  of  trnth  and  love,  that  we  are  to  succeed  and  oar  work  to  be  done. 
In  this  Christian  temper  we  shall  look  the  field  of  our  labors  over,  and  see 
that  by  rejecting  what  is  false,  and  by  grasping  whatever  is  true,  come 
whence  it  may,  we  should  be  most  effectually  accomplishing  our  mission. 
For  it  is  truth  alone  that  must  ultimately  prevail  We  shall  examine  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We  shall  remember  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  they  have  labored,  the  prejudices  of 
education  they  have  brought  along  with  them,  their  frequent  want  of 
accurate  learning,  and  the  often  narrow  range  as  well  as  false  character 
of  their  philosophy:  and  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge  th^  many 
merits,  and  admire  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  we  shall  not  feel 
ourselves  wanting  in  respect  or  affection,  if  in  loving  their  memory  much, 
we  love  truth  more.  We  shall  turn  aside  from  their  crude  theories  to 
what  is  more  consonant  with  the  Gospel.  We  shall  practically  learn  that 
*  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible; '  and  instead  of  being  sticklers  for 
a  word,  shall  rely  more  on  the  plain  current  of  the  inspired  thought  We 
shall  rid  ourselves  gradually  of  those  old  artificial  theories  upon  which  our 
denomination  began,  which  have  been  common  in  the  religious  world,  and 
while  they  have  long  been  the  bane  of  the  church,  still  cling  in  many  of 
thdr  aspects  to  our  improved  theology.  They  wrap  up  the  sublimest 
spiritual  truths  in  the  direst  forms,  and  convert  the  great  facts  of  redemp- 
tion into  legal  fiction.  Under  them,  religion  almost  ceases  to  be  a  personal 
thing,  and  is  carried  on  by  proxies,  and  millions  are  damned  and  saved 
without  knowing  or  dreaming  of  either.  We  shall  see  more  and  more 
clearly  that  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  facts  of  human  consciousness 
are  never  to  be  dissevered  in  forming  a  theory  of  religion,  and  come  at 
last,  I  trust,  to  do  what  has  been  so  rare  in  the  world,  to  apply  good  com- 
mon sense  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  all  the  concerns  of  faith 
and  the  soul.  We  shall  come  to  see  what  some  of  us  seem  slow  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  Christian  God  is  not  controlled  by  the  old  pagan  Fate, 
and  that  he  does  good  and  is  merciful  and  just  and  holy,  not  from  the  mere 
necessities  of  an  inexorable  nature,  but  from  the  exercise  of  a  moral  free 
will,  and  hence  that  he  is  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  gratitude,  and 
praise.  He  has  claims  upon  us  for  *  his  goodness  and  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men,'  which  we  could  never  acknowledge  in  a  rock  that 
lent  us  its  friendly  shade,  a  fountain  that  slaked  our  thirst  with  its  waters, 
or  a  tree  that  refreshed  us  with  its  fruit.  We  shall  learn,  too,  that  God's 
government  over  man  is  moral,  and  therefore  something  different  from  a 
complicated  mechanism;  that  the  human  soul  itself  possesses  a  moral 
nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  governed  as  one  would  control  a  spindle 
in  a  cotton  mill.     In  spite  of  your  prejudices,  we  shall  be  obliged  at  last 
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to  root  ont  our  old  phttosophy,  falsely  so  called,  introdaced  long  ago  from 
other  sects,  and  still  Ungeiing  among  us,  and  substitute  a  moral  for  a 
mechanical  theory  of  religion.  We  shall  restore  the  natural  connection 
between  the  present  and  the  future  life,  which  a  system  of  theorizing  has 
denied  or  disturbed,  and  shall  not  tremble  for  the  interests  of  universal 
grace  and  salvation,  even  though  God  should  see  fit  to  extend  his  punish- 
ment beyond  the  time  that  separates  this  world  from  that  which  is  to 
come.  Possibly  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  tell  what  sin  is  in  our 
theology,  and  to  find  some  other  cause  for  its  existence  than  the  holy  will 
of  God.  Instead  of  the  ill  assorted,  patch-work  S3rstem  that  some  now 
rejoice  in  —  a  system,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  which  combines  some  of  the 
sublimest  truths  of  the  universe  with  some  of  the  hardiest  speculations  of 
the  age  —  we  shall  gradually  work  out,  I  hope,  a  clear,  rational,  hannoni- 
ous  theology,  which,  blending  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  facts  of  our 
own  consciousness,  shall  meet  the  wants  of  our  common  nature.  No 
country  on  the  earth  is  so  favorable  for  such  a  work  as  this.  Here  ia  no 
state  religion ;  but  opinion  is  free,  and  every  man  may  without  restraint 
seek  for  truth,  and,  having  found,  proclaim  it.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
people  more  happily  conditioned  than  we,  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise, 
and  to  accomplish  it.  The  world  needs  such  a  theology.  Every  error  we 
hold  is  a  hindrance  to  the  free  course  of  the  gospel.  And  some  that  I 
have  now  suggested  seem  to  me  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  our  cause.  Every  truth  we  receive  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  work  we 
have  in  hand. 

**  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  unite  in 
regarding  God  and  preaching  him  as  an  infinitely  free  and  holy  spirit ;  the 
eternal  Father  of  all  human  souls,  with  a  father's  interest  in  their  welfare, 
a  father's  solicitude  for  their  virtue  and  their  hapfnness,  a  father's  joy  when 
they  do  well,  and  a  father's  sorrow  when  they  nn ;  the  lover  of  all  that  is 
true  and  good  in  the  universe,  and  the  steady  foe  of  all  that  is  false  and 
wrong ;  a  Being  whose  revealed  word  expresses  his  actual  will,  and  who  is 
never  the  cause  of  what  he  forbids,  condemns,  and  punishes ;  a  Being  whom 
we  may  love  for  his  goodness,  trust  for  the  infinite  rectitude  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  adore  for  the  holiness  and  sanctity  of  his  character.  So,  too,  I 
trust  we  may  unite  in  believing  man,  made  in  God's  image,  to  be  a  moral 
and  free  being,  raised  by  the  will  of  his  Creator  to  the  dignity  of  a  true 
personality,  ^th  powers  of  self-will  and  self-action,  and  therefore  the 
proper  subject  of  moral  government.  In  like  manner,  I  hope  to  see  the 
denomination  united  in  believing  that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  to 
save  man  from  some  calamity  inflicted  at  his  creation,  but  from  his  own 
personal  ^in ;  not  from  ^hat  h^  is  forced  to  be,  and  do,  from  dire  and  r^ 
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sistless  necessity,  inwrought  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Universe, 
bat  from  the  wrong  action  of  his  own  free  will,  the  misase  of  his  highest 
powers.  Finally  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  shall  believe  that  the  Son 
of  God,  as  the  Lord  of  all,  both  quick  and  dead,  shall  accomplish  his  great 
misaon  by  redeeming  man  universally  from  his  iniquities,  and  purifying 
to  himself,  and  fitting  to  his  kingdom  and  gloiy  and  felicity,  all  human 
souls. 

^  Toward  such  a  day,  when  our  present  crudities  shall  have  been  worn 
away,  and  a  harmonious  and  beautiful  theory  of  religion  shall  have  taken 
their  place,  do  I  look  forward  with  earnest  desire  and  cheering  hope.  For  its 
hastening  I  shall  labor  with  unwearied  zeal ;  and  I  would  call  upon  my 
brethren  everywhere  to  engage  in  the  same  work,  and  strive  for  the  same 
high  end.  By  study  and  thought  and  prayer,  let  us,  forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  press  forward  to  what  is  purer  and  better,  to  the  clear 
apprehension  of  Christian  truth  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  to  the  right 
use  of  that  truth  in  reforming  and  saving  the  world. 

**  I  wish  I  could  say  a  word  that  should  give  my  brethren  a  deeper  and 
juster,  and  therefore  loftier  notion  of  their  calling,  their  influence,  and  their 
responsibilities.  I  wish  I  could  make  them  all  feel  how  great  and  how 
sdemn,  and  even  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  miruster  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
a  co-worker  with  God  himself  in  enlightening  and  redeeming  the  world- 
It  sometimes  seems  poor  and  little  to  us,  but  it  seems  so  only  because  we 
do  not  wdl  comprehend  its  nature  and  its  dignity.  Amidst  the  multiplied 
trials  and  difficulties  of  a  minister's  life,  we  are  prone,  perhaps,  to  think  we 
are  accomplishing  little  or  nothing.  We  do  not  always  see  the  work  pros- 
pering in  our  hand.  My  brethren,  we  only  need  to  be  faithful ;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  see  the  result  of  our  labors.  It  is  for  Paul  to  plant,  and 
Apollos  to  water,  but  it  is  God  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  give  the  increase. 
We  are  only  sowers  going  forth  to  sow,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  is  to  be  the 
result  of  our  toiL  Yet  out  from  our  poor  services  may  go  some  influence 
of  good  that  shall  stretch  through  coming  years,  and  that  may  girdle  the 
world.  It  is  well  to  think  often  of  Christ,  our  Great  Teacher.  His  words 
so  meekly  and  calmly  spoken  amidst  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
been  sounding  down  through  the  ages,  waking  echoes  in  thousands  and 
millions  of  hearts,  commencing  new  trains  of  thought,  inspiring  better  reso- 
lutions, and  sending  currents  of  spiritual  life  in  every  direction.  And  they 
have  only  begun  their  mission.  On  and  on  they  are  yet  to  go,  through 
many  generations  and  centuries,  with  wider  and  wider  influence,  and  more 
and  more  commanding  power.  It  is  ours,  my  brethren,  to  hear  and  echo 
those  words,  and  to  send  them  forward  on  their  great  errand.  And  for  our 
eDCOuragement  and  joy,  let  us  remember  that  no  word  of  truth  is  ever 
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spoken,  no  work  of  love  is  ever  done,  by  high  or  low,  that  can  possibly  faU. 
We  may  not  see  their  effect,  nor  is  it  necessary  —  we  walk  by  faith  —  but 
they  have  gone  forth  on  their  mission  and  will  not  return  void.  They  are 
of  God  and  are  immortal.  But  in  all  our  labors,  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
in  life  or  in  death,  let  us  above  all  remember,  that  not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  are  all  good  purposes  to  be 
accomplished,  all  right  ends  to  be  attained.** 

It  is  well  remembered  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vices, Rev.  Messrs.  Whittemore,  Cobb,  and  Miner  met  Dr. 
Sawyer  as  he  came  from  the  pulpit,  and  good-naturedly  but 
earnestly  belabored  him  for  introducing  his  notions  on  free- 
will. Mr.  Whittemore,  who  considered  himself  as  in  some 
sense  the  special  champion  of  the  opinions  of  the  elder 
Ballou,  said  of  the  sermon  in  "  The  Trumpet,"  "  Excepting 
a  few  paragraphs  in  which  the  Doctor  got  upon  his  hobby, 
we  think  the  sermon  one  of  the  best  he  ever  produced." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sermon  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  hearers  and  readers,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
change  of  opinion  which  soon  became  general  among  us. 

In  1856  it  was  apparent,  and  became  more  and  more  so 
every  week,  that  prosperous  days  in  Orchard  Street  had 
reached  their  limit ;  not  because  the  people  were  not 
attached  to  their  pastor,  for  their  affection  and  confidence, 
and  satisfaction  with  his  ministry  were  never  diminished ; 
but  the  location,  never  the  best,  except  as  being  central  for 
a  few  years  for  the  major  part  of  the  congregation,  to  many 
of  whom  it  had  now  become  inconvenient,  as  the  demands 
of  business  had  compelled  them  to  seek  more  remote 
localities  for  residences,  —  was  now  becoming  quite  offen- 
sive on  account  of  the  foreign  element  which  was  rapidly 
occupying  its  dwellings,  and  the  filling  of  the  street,  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  with  garbage  and  dray-carts  of  various 
descriptions.     Personal  attachment  to  Dr.  Sawyer  still  led 
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many  to  brave  these  inconveniences  of  distance  from  their 
homes,  and  the  neighborhood  nuisances,  and  to  be  r^nlar 
in  their  attendance  at  Sunday  services ;  but  this  could  not 
long  continue,  and  it  became  a  serious  question,  not  easily 
answered,  what  to  do  to  save  the  society  from  dissolution. 
The  church  edifice  was  dear  to  many  on  account  of  old 
associations,  and  sentiment  greatly  influenced  them  in  hold- 
ing on  to  the  locality  long  after  delay  in  deciding  to  aban- 
don the  place  had  become  dangerous. 

Spinning  on  the  evening  of  January  5,  1857,  Dr.  Sawyer 
held  a  discussion  at  Orchard-street  Church  with  Rev.  A. 
H.  Robinson,  a  Methodist  clergyman  of  fair  ability.  Three 
evenings  were  devoted  to  each  of  these  questions : 

**  I.  Do  the  Hol)[  Scriptures  teach  that  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
vicarious,  in  the  sense  usually  believed  in  the  so^alled  evangelical  churches  ? 
2.  Do  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  that  man's  final  destiny  is  determined 
by  his  faith  or  actions  in  this  life  ?  3.  Or  do  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
teach  that  ultimately  all  men  shall  be  made  holy  and  happy  ?  4.  Do  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  the  punishment  of  sinners  shall  be  absolutely 
endless  ?  '* 

As  the  discussion  advanced,  the  Methodists  manifested 
great  uneasiness ;  and  to  draw  attendance  therefrom,  they 
engaged  distinguished  clergymen  from  abroad,  and  held  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  Allen-street  Church,  near  by. 
The  discussion,  however,  was  well  attended,  and  quite  a 
number  of  the  opposers  of  Universalism  became  believers 
in  its  doctrines. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  made  a 
trip  to  Illinois,  to  be  present  at  Commencement  at  Gales- 
burg,  where  he  gave  the  address  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  On  their  return  trip  the  Doctor  was  taken  vio 
lently  sick  with  bilious  fever  in  Chicago.     His  life  was 
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despaired  of,  and  it  was  also  rumored  that  he  had  died. 
Mr.  Greeley  published  the  following  in  "  The  New  York 
Tribune : " 

'*  We  hear  with  deep  concern  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  of  this 
dty,  who  has  for  some  weeks  lain  sick  of  bilious  fever  at  Chicago,  is  now 
so  low  that  his  life  is  despaired  of.  He  was  not  expected  to  survive  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices.  Mr.  Sawyer  came  to 
this  city  a  young  man  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  began 
preaching  in  a  little  church  in  Grand  Street,  near  Pitt,  to  a  congregation 
of  hardly  fifty  persons.  He  was  then  the  only  clergyman  in  our  dty  con- 
nected with  the  Universalist  denomination,  though  Mr.  Mitchdl  continued 
to  preach  for  some  time  longer  to  an  independent  congregation  in  Duane 
Street.  Mr.  S.  was  not  a  brilliant  preacher,  and  never  became  such ;  but 
he  possessed  qualities  more  essential  to  a  clergyman  than  dazzling  elo- 
quence—  sound  judgment,  solid  learning,  immovable  integrity,  and  pro> 
found  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause.  These  enabled  him  gradually,  but 
steadily,  to  buOd  up  a  strong  society,  which  has  ever  dung  to  him  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  which  reluctantly  spared  him  to  engage  in  a  denominational 
literary  institute  in  the  center  of  our  State,  and  gladly  recalled  him  on 
the  first  opportunity.  He  was  urged  and  expected  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  theological  institute  at  Canton,  N.Y.  His  age  is  about 
fifty." 

"It  gave  me  very  queer  sensations,"  said  Dr.  Sawyer, 
a  few  months  later,  "to  read  my  own  obituary  I  Very 
few  men  have  that  privilege." 

Reentering  his  pulpit  the  first  Sunday  in  September, 
he  gave  a  discourse  eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Any  analysis  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  beauty  and  pro- 
portions, and  it  is  therefore  given  in  full.     He  said  : 

"  After  an  absence  of  three  months  I  return  to  you,  my  brethren,  and  to 
the  duties  of  my  office.  I  have  great  reason  for  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
his  preserving  mercy  through  a  protracted  and  dangerous  illness,  and  for 
gratitude  to  many  friends  in  the  West  for  their  unwearied  kindness,  —  I 
received  nothing  but  kindness  indeed,  —  and  to  you  for  your  sympathy  and 
prayers.  To  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  I  am  under  especial  obligations 
for  their  indulgence  and  for  the  aciive  interest  they  took  in  my  financial 
affairs  at  a  time  when  it  was  impos  ible  for  me  to  look  after  them  myself. 
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**  Pardon  this  reference  to  what  is  in  a  manner  perK>nal  and  private.  I 
should  not  have  made  it,  had  I  not  wished  to  acknowledge  my  obligations, 
first  to  God  and  then  to  my  fellow-men.  It  is  a  dnty  with  those  who 
receive  benefits  to  speak  of  them,  and  to  express  the  gratitnde  they  fed. 

**  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  with  the  recollection  of  its 
sufferings  fresh  upon  my  mind,  I  propose,  without  attempting  a  sermon,  to 
speak  upon  the  lessons  of  the  sick-chamber.  To  sickness  are  we  all  liable. 
Sickness  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  precede  and  accompany,  and 
even  occasion,  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Ufe.  To  the  sick-chamber,  there- 
fore, must  we  all  look  forward  with  a  personal  interest,  and  its  solemn  and 
admonitory  lessons  should  be  heard  and  heeded  by  all  hearts. 

"  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  class  of  hygienic  philosophers,  who  maintain 
that  all  sickness  is  unnecessary,  and  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  evidence  of 
vidous  indulgence  or  criminal  neglect.  They  tell  us  that  the  time  will 
come  when  to  be  sick  will  be  as  convincing  proof  of  wrong-doing,  of  sin, 
as  is  confinement  in  the  State's  prison  or  any  other  form  of  human  punish- 
ment 

**  I  do  not  care  to  dispute  with  these  men.  We  all  know  that  every 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  that  every  kind  and  degree  of  vicious  indul- 
gence, that  every  species  of  neglect  or  want  of  care,  involves  one  in  daneer 
of  sickness.  Sickness,  with  its  attendant  pains  and  sufferings,  is,  if  you 
please,  the  appointed  retribution  for  such  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
against  our  physical  nature.  And  in  common  with  the  philosophers  of 
health  before  refered  to,  I  mysdf  entertain  the  hope  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing, distant  though  it  be,  when  the  health  and  consequently  the  life  of  man 
shall  be  vastly  more  secure  than  it  now  is.  When  the  child  bom  shall 
enjoy  a  clear  prospect  of  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  man  in  mid  life 
may  look  forward  with  rational  confidence  to  a  healthy  and  comfortable 
old  age.  There  are  means  at  work  I  believe,  means  physical  and  moral, 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  such  a  condition  of  things.  Men  will  under- 
stand better  their  own  nature,  and  comprehend  more  thoroughly  what  is 
neccessary  to  preserve  their  health.  They  will  gradually  remove  the 
causes  that  now  operate  so  fatally  in  the  destruction  of  our  race.  Swamps 
and  marshes  that  now  load  the  atmosphere  with  miasmas  will  be  drained, 
fields  will  be  better  cultivated,  dwellings  will  be  better  ventilated,  men  will 
be  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  intemperance  and  debauchery,  that  now  fill 
millions  of  premature  graves,  will  be  suppressed,  and  industry  and  prudence 
and  virtue  lead  to  better  health  and  longer  life. 

"  But  while  I  believe  this,  I  do  not  forget  how  imperfect  is  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  nor  how  slow  is  the  progress  of  all  human 
science.    I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  potent  causes 
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of  sickness  and  death  are  too  subtle  to  be  recognized  by  our  senses,  that 
they  float  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  mingle  in  the  crystal  water  that  we  drink 
—  the  very  juices  of  the  food  we  eat.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  a  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 
In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  scourge  of  this  subtle  nature  that  has 
traversed  the  earth;  it  sweeps  over  nations  and  measures  continents. 
Oceans  do  not  stay  its  course,  mountains  are  no  barrier  in  its  way.  Yet 
after  an  existence  of  almost  half  a  century,  our  science  knows  nothing  of  it, 
does  not  comprehend  its  causes,  nor  does  it  possess  the  means  of  checking 
its  ravages. 

**  But  without  dwelling  longer  on  a  subject  like  this,  what  are  the  lessons 
of  the  sick-room,  a  place  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar,  to 
which  we  naturally  look  forward  as  the  scene  of  our  exit  from  life,  and 
which  is  therefore  invested  with  so  mQch  that  is  solemn  and  impressive  to 
all  our  hearts  ? 

**  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  sick-chamber  is  a  place  of  suffering.  The 
very  idea  of  sickness  implies  derangement  of  some  part  of  our  physical  or- 
ganization, which  cannot  ordinarily  exist  without  pain.  I  know  there  is  an 
almost  infinite  diversity  in  this  respect.  Some  diseases  are  more  painful 
thfin  others ;  and  diseases  that  pass  under  the  same  name  are  marked  by  a 
singular  and  perhaps  an  unaccountable  difference  in  the  degrees  of  suffer- 
ing which  they  occasion.  Much  depends  here  upon  the  part  of  the 
system  most  affected  by  the  violence  of  the  disease.  But  after  making 
these  remarks,  and  contemplating  all  the  exceptions  which  may  possibly 
exist,  no  one  thinks  of  sickness  without  associating  with  it  the  idea  of  pain. 
And  in  cases  where  positive  pain  may  be  wanting,  there  is  weakness  and 
languor,  a  weariness  and  restlessness  that  are  closely  akin  to  it,  and  which 
one  might  almost  as  much  dread.  He  who  Hes  down  upon  a  sick-bed,  lies 
down  to  suffer — lies  down  to  see  his  flesh  and  strength  waste  away,  to 
feel  his  faculties  fail,  and  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  worldly  enjoyment  die 
out.  I  cannot,  need  not,  describe  all  the  thousand  disagreeable  sensations 
and  discomforts  thus  experienced.  Those  who  have  felt  them  will  remem- 
ber them  but  too  well,  while  those  who  are  ignorant  of  them  would  little 
appreciate  any  description  that  might  be  given. 

*^  But  the  sick-room  is  not  only  a  place  of  suffering,  it  is  also  a  place  of 
danger,  little  as  we  may  comprehend  it  or  think  of  it,  when  we  lie  down 
upon  a  sick-bed  it  is  still  a  bed  from  which  we  may  not  rise  —  a  couch 
that  mysteriously,  strangely,  stands  beside  our  open  grave.  Few  per- 
haps reflect  upon  this.  Their  natural  courage  and  hope  prevent  their 
recogniang  the  dangers  that  gather  around  them.  We  are  all  apt  to  feel 
under  such  circumstances  that  to  us  there  is  no  danger.    Our  health  will 
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soon  letarn,  and  life  be  as  cheeifnl  as  ever.  And  yet  as  day  after  day 
passes  the  coveted  boon  comes  not,  and  oftentimes  instead  of  returning 
health,  we  find  increasing  disease  and  danger. 

**  We  an  know  that  of  those  who  fall  many  recover,  but  we  know  quite 
as  wdl  also  that  some  die.  The  sick  may  be  regarded  as  an  army  going 
into  battle.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  who  will  perish,  bat  reason  teaches 
us  that  in  such  a  battle  many  must  fall  Of  the  thousands  lying  sick  in  this 
great  city  to-day,  nearly  a  hundred  will  not  live  to  see  the  light  of  the  noon- 
day sun  to-morrow.  And  so  it  will  be  day  after  day.  Gradually  the  circle 
becomes  narrower,  and  finally  the  last  of  a  family  or  a  generation  will  pass 
away.*  The  danger  may  be  avoided  for  a  time ;  but  at  last  death  will  con- 
front every  one  of  us,  when  his  power  can  no  longer  be  withstood.  It  ts  a 
melancholy  and  painful  thought  that  for  six  thousand  years  death  has  thus 
reigned  over  our  entire  race.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the 
prophets,  do  they  live  forever?    One  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh. 

'*  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  however,  that  sickness  smoothes  the  way  to 
the  grave.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  its  great  missions.  Death  is  terrible 
ordinarily  only  to  those  in  health,  or  those  at  least  who  are  yet  capable  of 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  life.  Let  sickness  invade  us  and  how  soon  do 
our  views  and  feelings  change  1  Were  one  to  meet  death  in  the  fullness  of 
health  and  amid  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world ;  were  one  of  us  now  here 
to  be  told  by  an  angel  that  this  night  or  to-morrow  he  must  die,  —  we  can 
imagine  what  a  shock  the  announcement  would  produce.  What,  leave  his 
friends,  and  close  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  bid  farewell  to  everything 
he  had  here  loved,  and  lie  down  in  the  cold  and  silent  grave  I  How 
terrible,  how  much  to  be  dreaded  1  And  yet  let  these  few  intervening 
hours  be  filled  by  intense  pain,  and  death,  from  being  an  object  of  terror, 
would  grow  to  be  an  angel  of  light  —  the  grave  would  lose  its  gloom,  and 
earth  its  attractions. 

**  I  have  often  admired  this  wonderful  appointment  in  the  providence  of 
God  of  the  ministry  of  sickness  and  suffering.  In  itsdf  we  should  shrink 
from  it ;  and  yet  in  its  benevolent  influences  it  robs  death  of  its  terror,  and 
the  grave  of  all  that  makes  it  fearful. 

**  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  also,  that  while  sickness  in  a  manner 
prepares  the  sufferer  for  death,  it  also  performs  an  important  ministry  upon 
the  living.  It  awakens  a  profound  sympathy  in  the  whole  drde  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  calls  out  all  their  best  feelings,  the  divine  charities 
that  manifest  themselves  so  strikingly  toward  the  unfortunate  and*  the 
suffering.  Old  animosities  and  alienations  give  way  in  times  of  sickness, 
and  hearts  long  estranged  sometimes  meet  together  again. 

**  I  have  often  thooght,  while  observing  the  ministries  ol  mrkn— s  upon 
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those  who  suffer  it  and  those  who  surround  the  sufferers,  that  there  is  no 
pain  wasted  in  the  universe  of  God.  He  makes  it  all  subservient  to  some 
good  purpose,  and  promotes  the  real  happiness  of  man  even  while  he 
would  seem  to  destroy  it. 

"  Sickness  teaches  us,  as  few  other  things  can,  what  dependent  beings 
we  are,  and  how  little  our  boasted  science  and  skill  can  do  for  us.  In 
the  sick-room  one  would  think  we  should  have  lessons  of  profound  sub- 
mission to  God  and  trust  in  him,  for  vain  is  the  strength  of  man. 

**  Yet  we  ought  to  reflect  that  sickness  operates  very  differently  upon 
different  persons  according  to  their  life  and  character.  To  the  good  and 
religious  it  stands  in  a  light  quite  unlike  what  it  wears  to  the  irreligious 
and  corrupt.  Whatever  may  be  its  ministries  in  other  respects,  I  do  not 
think  it  eminently  fitted  for  beginning  and  carrying  on  a  religious  experi- 
ence and  growth.  Still,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  persons  put  off, 
perhaps  with  an  indistinct  recognition  of  what  they  are  doing,  all  their 
religious  concerns  to  some  future  period  and  as  they  think  some  more 
convenient  season.  They  deem,  perhaps,  a  season  of  sickness  as  the 
most  convenient  season.  They  may  think  that  with  its  sufferings  and 
dangers  their  minds  will  be  more  favorably  impressed  and  better  prepared 
for  religious  thought  and  pious  resolution. 

''Possibly  this  may  not  be  altogether  incorrect;  and  yet  it  deserves 
consideration  that  in  our  season  of  sickness  we  need  the  supports  and 
consolations  of  religion,  not  the  anxiety  and  trouble  of  obtaining  it. 
According  to  all  my  conceptions,  a  time  of  dckness  demands  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  influences  of  religion,  and  religion  not  as  a  new  and  untried 
power,  but  an  old  and  well  understood  friendly  force,  that  is  fitted  to  meet 
all  our  wants  and  to  sustain  us  in  every  emergency.  We  need  it  to  direct 
our  thoughts  and  our  prayers ;  we  need  it  to  console  and  comfort  us  under 
our  afflictions,  we  need  it  to  sustain  our  faith  and  wing  our  hopes.  In  such 
a  season,  when  filled  with  pain,  when  harassed  perhaps  with  anxieties  or 
oppressed  with  fears,  what  can  one  do  without  religion  ?  How  are  we  to 
be  supported,  how  encouraged,  and  cheered  ? 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  reflect  without  pain  on  the  condition  of  the  sick 
who  are,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  'without  hope  and  without  God  in 
the  world.'  Where  shall  they  turn  ?  On  what  arm  shall  they  rest  ?  The 
world  with  its  joys  may  be  receding  from  them ;  the  hold  they  have  on 
life  may  be  day  by  day  relaxing,  and  yet  there  is  no  other  world,  no  other 
life  within  the  range  of  their  sure  faith  before  them.  They  are  passing 
away  from  their  earthly  friends,  and  they  have  no  recognized  friend  in 
heaven.    How  dark  must  be  their  prospect  —  how  hopeless  their  state  1 

"And  yet  many  persons  virtually  propose  to  ne^^ect  all  attention  to 
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religion  till  they  are  thrown  into  circumstances  like  these ;  neglect  it  till 
they  stand  in  most  pressing  need  of  it.  Considered  calmly,  what  is  this  but 
a  species  of  madness  ?  It  is  as  if  a  farmer  should  refuse  to  plant  his  fields 
in  springtime,  and  expect,  nevertheless,  to  gather  a  harvest  whenever  his 
wants  should  make  it  necessary.  It  is  as  if  one  of  you  should  neglect  to 
insure  his  house  against  fire  with  the  intention  of  running  for  an  insurance 
whenever  he  should  see  his  house  in  flames. 

**  But  are  men  quite  sure  that  in  the  season  of  their  utmost  need  they 
can  gain  all  religion  and  all  the  benefits  of  religion  at  pleasure  ?  I  do  not 
doubt  God's  willingness  to  hear  a  sinner  whensoever  he  shall  return  and -call 
upon  him.  But  how  does  any  man  know  that  he  himself  will  enjoy  favor- 
able opportunities,  or  have  earnest  disposition  to  seek  religion  and  its  bless- 
ings, in  his  season  of  sickness  ?  When  stupefied  by  disease,  when  racked 
with  pain,  when  laboring  under  a  derangement  of  his  mental  faculties,  he 
surely  cannot  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  turn  his  heart  to  God  and  to 
seek  those  blessings  and  supports  which  are  then  so  necessary  for  him. 

*^  But  this  whole  train  of  thought  goes  on  a  false  h3rpothesis.  It  seems 
to  assume  that  rdigion  is  useless  except  in  the  season  of  sickness  and  the 
hour  of  death,  and  provided  it  can  be  Secured  for  such  emergencies  its 
whole  end  is  attained.  Yet  even  on  this  hypothesis  men  act  unwisely, 
madly ;  for  why  should  they  defer  to  the  last  hour  what  they  virtually  ac- 
knowledge to  be  indispensaUe,  and  then  incur  the  terrible  risk  of  losing  it  ? 

**  But  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  fact  that  religion  is  a  matter 
of  dsdly  and  universal  concernment  It  is  intended,  not  for  special  occa- 
sions or  particular  emergencies,  but  for  all  the  occasions  and  affairs  of  life. 
It  is  meant  for  the  mart  of  business,  for  the  shop  and  the  farm,  as  well  as 
for  the  Sabbath  and  sickness  and  death.  It  should  throw  its  influence 
over  all  life.  It  should  begin  with  our  childhood,  and  go  with  us  to  old 
age  and  the  grave. 

"  Put  not  off,  then,  religion  and  a  religious  life  till  growing  years  or  sick- 
ness and  suffering  admonish  you  of  your  approaching  dissolution.  My 
young  friend,  *  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  da3rs  of  thy  youth '  — 
and  ye  older  ones,  neglect  not  to  seek  his  face.  Defer  not  till  to-morrow 
what  needs  to  be  done  to-day.  Provide  for  your  virtue  and  your  peace  by 
repentance  of  sin  and  an  obedient  and  holy  Ufe. 

**  There  is  another  thing  closely  connected  with  this,  though  it  stands 
infinitely  lower,  and  which  shows  the  same  tendency  of  mind,  the  same 
disposition  to  neglect  any  duty  that  can  be  deferred.  I  allude  to  making  9 
rational  provision  for  the  settlement  of  estates.  Almost  every  man  who 
has  acquired  wealth  has  some  wishes  about  its  ultimate  disposition.  And 
yet  too  many  defer  all  endeavors  to  make  such  a  disposition  till  they  almost 
leol  th^  h^nd  of  death  upon  their  hearts. 
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"  A  part  of  this  neglect  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a  saperstitious  dread 
of  death  and  of  everything  that  relates  to  it.  To  make  one's  will  obviously 
implies  that  death  is  certain,  or  at  least  possible,  and  that  the  maker  recog- 
nizes himself  as  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  house  and  no  longer  have 
personal  control  of  his  affaizs.  This  thought  in  itself  may  not  be  agree- 
able, but  its  stem  reality  gives  it  a  solemn  importance.  Families,  who  are 
so  much  interested,  are  often  unwilling  to  have  such  provision  made,  because 
it  suggests  the  death  and  removal  of  a  loved  husband  and  father.  But  is  a 
man  more  liable  to  death  for  having  prepared  for  it  ?  Is  a  ship  at  sea 
more  exposed  to  storms  and  wreck  because  it  is  insured  at  home  ? 

"  No,  if  any  man  has  property,  much  or  little,  which  he  wishes  to  be- 
stow in  a  particular  manner  different  from  what  the  laws  of  the  land  would 
do,  let  him  not  delay  to  make  such  disposition.  Let  him  do  it  while  in  the 
midst  of  health  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  not  defer  it 
till  sickness  comes  with  its  probable  pains  and  sufferings,  or  till  old  age 
shall  have  impaired  those  powers  which  are  essential  to  the  work  proposed. 

**  I  will  detain  you  but  with  one  reflection  more.  It  is  that  sickness  and 
death  stand  in  mysterious  connection  with  the  sublime  thought  of  another 
and  a  higher  life — with  immortality.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  marvels 
of  our  being  and  of  the  worid  in  which  we  live,  that  what  would  be  supposed 
to  crush  out  all  hope  is,  in  fact,  one  great  means  of  kindling  it  into  a 
brighter  flame.  One  would  suppose  that  standing  by  the  bed  of  the 
d3ring,  and  seeing  the  grave  close  over  all  that  is  visible  of  man,  would 
extinguish  all  expectation  of  another  life,  —  and  yet  strangely  hope 
springs,  phoenix-like,  from  the  grave,  and  plumes  its  white  wings  in 
the  very  dust  that  covers  the  dead  We  cannot  think  of  our  loved  ones  as 
lost — as  annihilated;  but  only  as  gone  before  us  to  that  unseen  worid 
which  we  believe  exists  above  the  sky,  and  kindly  receives  thenu  Infidel 
philosophers  may  talk  annihilation,  but  the  great  heart  of  our  race  rejects 
thar  babbling  and  lives  in  the  hope  of  a  life  to  come.  And  what  the  voice 
of  our  common  nature  thus  teaches,  the  Son  of  God  has  graciously  re- 
vealed.    Life  and  immortality  has  he  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel. 

**  That  Gospd,  it  is  ours,  my  brethren,  to  have  received  and  to  hold. 
Its  pure  faith  and  its  transcendent  hopes  let  us  carefully  cherish.  And 
while  in  health  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  thousand  blessings  of  life,  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  lie  before  us,  in  the  unseen  future,  seasons  of  trial,  — 
days  of  sickness,  and  an  hour  of  death.  The  period  is  coming  when  we 
shall  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  and  the  countenances 
of  all  we  love.  To  prepare  ourselves  for  that  day  is  an  obvious  duty,  and 
how  shall  we  perform  it  ?  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  serve  so  high  a  pur- 
pose but  a  sincere  f a^th  in  the  Gospel  and  a  pure  and  obedient  life.    He 
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who  lives  well  is  best  preparing  himself  to  die  well.    May  such  a  life  and 
such  a  death  be  011x8  I  ** 

The  year  1858  witnessed  a  good  deal  of  plain  talk  from 
the  pulpit,  and  not  a  little  effort  in  the  pews,  in  regard  to  a 
change  of  location.  The  first  Sunday  in  January  Dr.  Saw- 
yer preached  a  sermon  from  Romans  xiii  1 1,  in  which  he 
urged  renewed  spiritual  zeal,  and  strenuous  efforts  towards 
putting  the  society  in  a  condition  and  surroimdings  where 
it  could  be  more  useful  to  the  community  in  doing  the 
work  which  had  characterized  its  history.     He  said : 

**  I  wish  you  to  remember  what  this  society  has  been  and  ^at  it  has 
done  in  times  past.  It  is  the  oldest  society  of  its  faith  now  in  the  dty. 
It  was  organized  when  our  doctrines  were  exceedingly  unpopular  here, 
when  we  had  few  friends,  and  they  for  the  most  part  were  relatively  poor ; 
and  amidst  difficulties  and  contempt  and  persecution  it  has  worked  its  way 
up  to  respectability  and  consideration.  From  the  first  this  society  has  been 
distinguished  for  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  clearly  and  with  all  the 
vigor  it  possessed.  It  has  never  been  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  never  shrunk 
from  its  declaration.  The  consequence  has  been  that  whatever  its  relative 
numbers,  or  its  position  in  other  respects,  it  has  always  stood  foremost  in 
the  declaration  of  the  truth  and  in  its  advocacy  of  that  form  of  religion 
which  it  received  and  cherished.  Without  wishing  to  disparage  the  labors 
of  the  other  societies,  all  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  origin 
from  this,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
Universafism  in  this  dty  and  its  vidnity,  yea,  for  the  whole  country,  than 
any  other  three  societies  in  this  whole  region.  ...  At  a  time  this  sodety 
was  smaQ  and  its  prospects  discouraging.  At  present  its  condition  is  more 
favorable.  Perhaps  never  have  we  had  better  congregations,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  morning  than  now.^  Our  evening  service  is  thin  and  poor,  and 
yet  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under  the  drcumstances.  At  night  our 
street  is  dark,  besides  being  otherwise  disagreeable.  It  is  out  of  all  thor- 
oug^ares  and  in  a  manner  obscure  and  unknown.  .  .  .  Now,  it  is  with  a 
church,  sacred  as  its  purpose  may  be,  somewhat  as  it  is  with  any  other 
Idnd  of  business.  One  location  is  favorable  and  another  is  unfavorable. 
And  you  all  know  very  well  that  did  you  wish  to  establish  a  dry-goods  store, 

*  Bbcwhcre  la  the  dSacoiine  the  aioniiig  congregsdon  It  nM  to  noinbtr  from  five  boi)- 
^ifd  tofive  bondrad  and  (ft^. 
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a  grocery,  a  hardware  store,  or  even  a  blacksmith's  shop,  this  wotild  not  be 
the  place  you  would  choose.  You  could  not  succeed  here,  however  well 
you  might  do  elsewhere. 

**  I  know  it  may  be  replied  that  this  location  was  once  very  good,  and  a 
great  work  for  the  cause  was  done  here.  True,  but  observe  that  when  we 
first  came  here  and  for  years  afterwards  the  location  was  far  better  in  almost 
every  respect  than  it  is  now ;  besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
came  here  in  our  feebleness,  when  we  had  no  power  to  choose,  but  were 
very  happy  to  obtain  a  situation  as  favorable  as  this.  Now,  however,  our 
circumstances  are  greatly  changed.  We  have  not  only  five  times  as  many 
friends,  but  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  much  wealth,  as  we  had  when  we 
first  took  possession  of  this  house.  We  are  not  poor.  We  are  able  to  do 
anything  that  we  really  need  or  even  can  rationally  desire.  We  are 
able^  I  say;  are  we  willing?  If  not  I  hope,  brethren,  you  will  continue  to 
worship  here,  and  labor  on  from  year  to  year  contented  and  happy.  But 
I  feel  that  I  shall  not  lead  your  devotions.  This  is  not  a  field  in  which  I 
am  ambitious  to  wear  out  my  life,  and  die  at  last  with  the  poor  conscious, 
ness  that,  having  done  my  best,  I  have  barely  kept  a  little  congregation 
together  to  die  with  me.** 

No  successful  effort  having  been  put  forth,  he  made  the 
subject  a  prominent  theme  of  discourse  the  last  Sunday  in 
the  year,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  operations. 

**  We  cannot  attain  our  highest  efficiency,**  he  said,  **•  we  cannot  do  our 
proper  work  —  the  work  obviously  assigned  us  —  without  a  change  in  our 
location  and  a  new  place  or  rather  places  of  public  worship.  You  may 
close  your  eyes  to  this  fact  if  you  can,  but  I  cannot.  Whatever  this  house 
and  this  location  may  have  been  in  times  past,  no  reasonable  man  can  fail 
to  see  that  it  has  ceased  to  answer  your  purpose,  or  to  subserve  in  any 
eminent  degree  the  legitimate  ends  of  a  Universalist  church.  We  are  a 
missionary  people ;  our  work  is  a  missionary  work ;  and  when  we  cease  to 
labor  with  a  clear  recognition  of  that  fact  we  are  simply  throwing  our 
efforts  away.  Of  this  street,  in  this  particular  neighborhood,  I  need  not 
speak.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  so  cluttered  with  carts,  so  uncleanly  and 
disagreeable,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  you  who  would  accept  a  residence 
in  it  rent  free.  It  is  removed  from  all  thoroughfares,  and  has  not  at  pres- 
ent one  single  circumstance  to  redeem  it  except  that  it  is  pretty  centrally 
located  for  the  congregation  now  occupying  it,  and  is  the  old  house, 
endeared  by  many  tender  associations,  and  the  hive  from  which  has  gone 
Qut  a  large  part  of  all  the  UniveTsalism  in  the  dty  or  neighborhood* 
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"But  what  shall  we  do?  This  is  a  question  which  has  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  my  thought,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  the  result 
to  which  in  my  own  mind  I  have  come.  I  hold  it  as  a  settled  thing  that 
we  must  give  up  this  place  and  seek  another.  We  may  continue  here  if 
we  peisist  in  it  for  a  time  to  come,  but  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  our 
effort  will  be  insufficient  to  sustain  ourselves  here.  Besides,  as  I  have 
before  said,  we  are  wasting  our  means  here,  not  doing  the  work  that  God 
asks  at  our  hands.    What,  then,  must  be  done  ? 

"  We  cannot  give  up  our  congregation  in  this  part  of  the  town.  A  large 
part  of  my  hearers  reside  east  of  the  Bowery  and  bdow  Houston  Street, 
and  they  cannot  well  be  carried  very  far  away.  I  doubt  if  we  could  remove 
the  society  as  such  even  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bible  House  and  the 
Cooper  Institute,  to  say  nothing  of  a  more  distant  point.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  this  house  be  sold,  and  another  location  be  obtained  in  some 
more  eligible  neighborhood,  and  a  neat  chapel  be  built  upon  two  lots  of 
ground  and  capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred  people.  This  can  be 
done,  I  trust,  so  as  to  leave  the  society  here  free  of  debt  and  with  very 
moderate  current  expenses. 

*<  Then  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  population  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  to  be  considered,  and  their  religious  wants  provided  for.  We 
need  a  good,  substantial,  and  commodious  church  between  14th  and  40th 
Streets  and  between  the  3d  and  the  6t1i  Avenues.  I  give  room  enough ;  but 
my  own  convictions  are,  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
city,  that  we  should  select  a  site  not  below  23d  Street,  and  as  near  the  5th 
Avenue  as  can  conveniently  be  secured.  To  do  this  handsomely  will  re- 
quire |6o,ooo,  and  we  may  as  well  look  at  and  weigh  it  first  as  last.  The 
uptown  society  and  this  may,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  be  made  associate 
societies,  with  common  aims  and  interests,  and  with  a  pastor  and  a  col- 
league to  interchange  labors  and  help  each  other.  ...  I  know  that  to 
accomplish  this  will  require  united  and  earnest  effort,  and  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  sacrifice.  You  must  be  generous,  and  act  from  high,  liberal 
motives, — act  as  men  who  are  conscious  of  your  advantages  and  blessings, 
and  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  private  good  for  a  great  public  ben- 
efit With  such  a  spirit  all  this  work  can  be  done  in  a  twelvemonth,  and 
you  will  in  your  souls  be  the  richer  and  happier  for  it  You  have  the 
means ;  have  you  the  ready  mind,  the  earnest  will  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  *'  I  close  to-day  my  fifth  year  of  labor  among  you  since  my  return 
from  the  country.  More  than  twenty  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
this  society.  During  this  long  period  since  1830, 1  have  seen  great  changes 
in  the  condition  of  Universalism  in  this  city,  its  vicinity,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  whole  country.    Then  w«  h$^  but  one  small  society  of  our  faith  in 
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this  whole  dty,  and  the  nearest  exchanges  I  could  make  were  Philadelphia, 
Hudson,  Hartford,  and  Providence.  Now  we  have  four  societies  in  New 
York,  two  in  Brooklyn,  two  in  Newark,  and  others  in  every  direction. 
There  has  been  a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  our  friends. 
Young  men  who  began  with  us  poor,  eight  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  now 
rich.  God  has  greatly  prospered  us ;  and  now  we  are  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God.  But  here,  my  brethren,  we  can 
accomplish  little.  I  confess  myself  utterly  discouraged  with  efforts  that 
leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  where  we  began.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  our  condition,  I  am  not.  I  cannot  work  hopefully,  or  even  patiently, 
under  such  circumstances.  My  labors  in  this  locality  must  very  soon  termi- 
nate. I  will  not  consent  to  waste  my  life  in  this  profitless  toiL  If  you 
will  do  your  duty,  and  place  yourselves  in  a  better  condition,  and  desire  the 
continuance  of  my  labors,  you  can  have  them.  Otherwise  my  ambition 
and  my  pride,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty,  will  oblige  me  to  dissolve  a  con- 
nection which  has  been  so  protracted  and  generally  so  happy.  You  can 
remain  here  if  you  choose.     I  frankly  tell  you  I  will  not." 

In  April,  1859,  ^^^  society,  "by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  resolved  to  sell  its  church  ; "  and  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  20th  of  November,  "  by  appropriate  religious 
services,"  they  took  leave  of  their  old  home  on  Orchard 
Street.  It  was  a  tender  and  affecting  leave-taking,  Dr. 
Sawyer  selecting  for  the  text  of  the  farewell  sermon  the 
words :  "  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek 
one  to  come"  (Heb.  xiii.  14).  The  notes  of  the  sermon 
lie  before  me,  and  are  very  brief.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
reminiscence,  and  hints  alone  were  necessary  for  the 
preacher's  guidance.     The  sermon  concluded  as  follows  : 

"  I.  This  church  was  not  originally  chosen  for  its  elegance,  or  any  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  gener- 
ally convenient  to  the  members  of  the  congregation.  The  street  was 
respectable  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  But  it  was  taken  at  first 
because  we  could  obtain  it ;  though  not  what  we  might  have  desired,  it 
was  within  our  reach. 

"  2.  Though  humble  and  unpretending,  it  deserves  our  consideration  and 
our  gratitude,  that  it  has  accomplished  a  good  work.     May  I  not,  without 
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vanity,  say,  a  great  work  ?  It  has  exerted  a  wide  and  salutary  influence, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the  region,  the  State,  and  the  country. 
It  has  been  the  nursery  of  Universalists  for  more  than  quarter  of  a  century. 
You  can  go  nowhere  among  our  people  throughout  the  West  particularly, 
where  you  shall  not  find  men,  zealous  friends,  who  will  say  to  you ;  *  I  was 
bom  there.'  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  I  could  see  together  the  great 
company  of  men  and  women  who  have  here  gained  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

**  This  church  has  attracted  far  more  attention  from  our  religious  oppo- 
sers  than  any  other,  perhaps  I  should  say  all  others  in  the  city.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  spirited  controversies.  It  has  been  the  object  of 
repeated,  and  for  many  years  continued  attacks.  Other  churches  may 
have  been  more  favorably  conditioned,  more  popular ;  but  this  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  denomination  in  a  doctrinal 
point  of  view,  in  thb  city.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  no  church  in  the  denomination  has  exerted  so 
wide  an  influence  as  this,  and  that  no  one  has  done  more  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  truth  and  the  welfare  of  the  denomination  at  large. 

**  3.  Let  me  add  that  thi?  church  has  always  been  the  steady  and  urgent 
friend  of  religion  and  morals.  Whatever  certain  Orthodox  zealots  might 
say,  I  believe  the  community  in  which  it  has  existed  and  exerted  its  influ- 
ence must  confess  that  it  has  never  encouraged  by  word  or  deed  immor- 
ality, or  allowed  a  lax  and  profitless  religion.  That  it  has  accomplished 
all  that  might  have  been  desired  no  one  will  pretend.  But  take  the  congre- 
gation at  large  that  has  worshiped  in  this  house  since  we  have  occupied  it, 
and  I  am  willing  to  compare  it,  for  moral  conduct  and  outward  respect  for 
religion  and  its  institutions,  with  any  other  congregation  of  the  same  size 
in  the  city.  I  say  this  because,  after  twenty-five  years  ministry,  the  fruits 
of  our  faith  ought  to  be  manifested,  and  may  be  judged. 

"  This  church  has  never  been  mean  or  narrow  in  its  public  policy  or 
action.  No  man  can  accuse  it  of  a  selfish  and  contracted  spirit  From  the 
first  it  has  labored  more  for  general  than  any  private  good.** 

"  The  Tribune"  of  the  next  morning  contained  a  lengthy 
article  from  Mr.  Greeley  in  regard  to  the  identification  of 
Universalism  and  its  increased  strength  with  the  church 
in  Orchard  Street.  In  "The  Star  in  the  West,"  Rev.  Dr. 
Demarest,  one  of  the  editors,  said : 

**  What  a  host  of  truly  hopetul  conversions  have  occurred  within  its 
walls  I    What  growths  in  divine  knowledge  have  been  accomplished  1    I  so 
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love  that  church  that  I  really  regret  the  necessity  which  prompts  its 
abandonment.  It  was  there,  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  a  youth 
of  only  sixteen  or  seventeen,  I  for  the  first  time  heard  the  words  of  uni- 
versal grace  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Sawyer.  Brought  up  under  the  reli^^ous 
influence  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  I  do  not  the  less  prize  because  I 
fed  that  I  have  found  a  purer  faith,  I  yet  *  received  the  word  with  ^adness,' 
and  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  of  the  Good  News.  I  have 
studied  that  Gospel ;  I  have  with  candor  weighed  all  arguments  against  it ; 
I  have  tested  it  in  hours  of  bereavement  ;  I  have  seen  its  influences  upon 
others,  and  felt  them  upon  myself;  and  I  say,  in  all  nncerity,  that  the 
instruction  in  religious  things  which  I  received  in  that  old  Orchard-street 
Church  has  made  my  life  happy,  and  really  given  me  joy  and  peace  beyond 
measure.  .  .  .  Farewell  to  the  *  old  hive  I '  It  will  still  live  in  the  affections 
of  thousands  scattered  over  our  whole  land.  It  has  held  prominent  place 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  great  city.  No  uncertain  sound  has  issued 
from  it.  It  has  been  the  uncompromising  foe,  not  only  of  Vindictive 
Theology,  but  of  all  forms  of  Irreligion  and  Atheism.  Great  has  been  the 
good  done  in  other  churches  of  our  faith  in  the  metropolis;  but  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts  must  acknowledge  that  the  palm  of  usefulness 
must  be  awarded  to  the  old  hive.  A  work  had  to  be  done  there  which 
others  have  not  been,  called  to  perform;  and  Dr.  Sawyer,  standing  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  only  Universalist  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  proved 
himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  made  it  possible  for 
other  men  to  stand  in  other  places,  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  his  life. 

**  Concerning  Dr.  Sawyer  personally,  I  will  only  trust  myself  to  say, 
from  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  of  years,  that,  aside  from  those  related 
to  me  by  ties  of  blood  and  family,  there  is  no  man  living  whom  I  more 
respect,  esteem,  and  love  than  himself.  The  Lord  bless  him  and  keep 
himi" 

Rev.  Dr.  Tuttle,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  says  of 
the  pastorates  of  Dr.  Sawyer : 

"The  influence  of  the  church  in  Orchard  Street  was  mighty  and  far- 
reaching.  Its  emigrants  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
country,  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond.  Its  people  were  a  synonym  for 
Universalist  soundness  and  faithfulness;  the  strength  it  added  to  the 
denomination  is  beyond  estimate. 

**  When  I  think  of  what  Dr.  Sawyer  accomplished  in  Orchard  Street ; 
when  I  think  of  all  the  ministers  commissioned  by  his  influence  and 
stamped  with  his  tradning,  who  have  gone  out  to  proclaim  by  word  and 
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fife  the  ^ad  tidings  of  a  world's  salvation,  —  I  feel  the  inadeqnateness  of 
any  one  word  of  praise  that  I  can  offer  in  his  behalf.  ...  In  the  Catholic 
Church  Dr.  Sawyer  would  have  received  a  red  hat;  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  a  bishop's  gown ;  and  if  his  reward  in  our  chnrch  has  not  been  as 
great,  let  os  hope  that  it  brings  as  much  contentment  and  joy.  He 
deserves  the  best  of  the  people  he  has  served,  because  the  best  he  has 
thought  of  always  has  been  God's,  not  man's." 

In  the  winter  of  1900  the  "All  Souls'  League"  con- 
nected with  "All  Souls'  Church,"  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  ob- 
served an  "Orchard-street  Church  evening,"  as  was 
exceedingly  appropriate,  the  organization  of  the  parish 
and  church  having  originally  consisted  very  largely  of  those 
who  had  formerly  worshiped  with  the  Orchard-street 
society.  A  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Marston  was  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  occasion.  On  request  it  has  kindly 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  use  in  these  pages,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  "  Orchard-street  Church  "  during 
Dr.  Sawyer's  ministry  I  gladly  transcribe.  The  whole 
paper  might  profitably  be  preserved  in  print ;  but  on  the 
score  of  economy  of  space,  I  must  omit  all  that  does  not 
have  to  do  with  his  pastorates.  For  the  same  reason  I 
must  also  omit  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  facts  which  have 
already  been  presented  in  preceding  pages.  Mrs.  Marston 
said: 

**  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  it  was  an  easy  matter  when  your  good 
President  asked  to  gain  consent  to  {^ve  a  reminiscence  of  the  dearest 
church  home  that  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  know.  The  memory  of 
father,  mother,  grand-parents,  uncles,  aunts, — and  friendships  that  will  live  to 
the  end,  —  come  with  the  mention  of  the  *  Old  Orchard-street  Church ; ' 
and  a  hesitancy  —  that  we  confess  is  not  beceming  —  has  grown  with  the 
fear  of  the  seriousness  this  task  has  assumed;  for  while  seeking  dates, 
names,  and  facts,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  record  all  the  loyal  and  true  who 
worked  in  the  church,  and  were  identified  with  its  life.  It  is  with  reverence 
and  gratitude  for  all  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Old  Orchard-street 
Church  that  we  lovingly  offer  what  we  have,  and  with  many  thanks  to  the 
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good  and  kind  friends  who  have  so  cheerfully  assisted  me.  ...  It  was  in 
1832  when  the  society  took  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  the  Orchard-street 
Church  —  almost  a  vital  necessity  at  that  date  —  with  the  young  Thomas  J. 
Sawyer,  who  dared  —  the  word  dared  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  courage, 
not  of  defiance  —  the  terrors  of  an  awful  hell,  to  preach  universal  salvation 
and  the  loving  Fatherhood  of  God.  .  .  .  Heroic  were  the  followers  of  that 
*  Teacher.*  We  of  to-day  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be  brave,  for  we 
are  met  on  all  sides  by  Christianity  so  elastic  we  are  almost  disarmed.  And 
these  faithful  followers  have  been  called  clannish.  What  matters  it^ 
Perhaps  they  are ;  it  is  the  inheritance  of  the  principle  and  truth  that  knows 
no  variation,  no  soft  and  alluring  concessions.  The  name  of  Dr.  Sawyer 
lives  with  the  history  of  the  *  Old  Orchard-street  Church '  inseparable.  .  .  . 

**  In  1845 — Dr.  Sawyer,  having  been  appointed  principal  of  the  <  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute,  then  one  of  the  academies  owned  by  the  denominadon — 
the  doctor  and  his  loyal  wife  removed  to  that  place. 

**  A  worker  in  the  Old  Church  [Mr.  John  O.  Watkins]  says,  *  I  well 
remember  the  *  Old  Hive '  and  the  work  done  for  our  faith ;  and  although 
I  was  only  a  <  brick-layer,'  we  helped  lay  the  foundations  of  our  church, 
and  who  shall  say  they  were  not  laid  deep  and  strong.  My  connection 
with  the  Sunday-school  is  the  first  I  recall,  attending  with  my  brothers  and 
asters  at  the  age  of  —  in  the  year  1838.  Sunday-school  at  9.30  in  the 
morning  and  3.30  in  the  afternoon.  After  the  session  the  children,  excepting 
those  whose  parents  were  pew-holders,  were  conducted  to  the  galleries, 
the  boys  on  one  side,  the  {^rls  on  the  other.  Our  superintendent  was  Dr. 
Demarest  My  first  teacher  I  cannot  remember ;  but  later  it  was  Rev.  Moses 
Goodrich,  and  then  our  pastor,  the  saintly  Dr.  Sawyer.  And  when  I  think 
of  those  early  days  of  Universalism,  it  makes  me  tremble  to  call  to  mind 
that  we  had  church  services  three  times  each  Sunday, — 10.30  A.M.,  3.30  p.m., 
and  7.30  in  the  evening.  The  barrel  *  must  have  been  much  larger  than  at 
the  present  day.  I  remember  the  familiar  names  of  Thomas  L.  Crane, 
Capt  Edward  Phillips,  Charles  L  Stickney,  J.  Smith  Dodge,  Davis  CoUa- 
more,  Albert  Colby,  James  Y.  Watkins,  Sewall  Fisk,  William  Miles,  and 
many  others  whom  I  cannot  call  by  name ;  but  when  the  great  roll  is  called 
in  the  life  beyond,  what  a  mighty  host  will  answer  who  represent  that 
church  I  The  dear  old  church,  painted  white,  with  its  pulpit  six  steps  high, 
with  astral  lamps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  reading-desk,  and  two  tall  pedestal 
lamps  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit ;  the  big  white 
organ  in  the  choir-loft,  pumped  by  hand,  and  not  the  least  of  recollections, 
how  the  one  who  did  the  pumping  would  slumber  during  service,  and 
have  to  be  vigorously  shaken  and  awakened  to  the  occasion.  When  the 
hymns  were  sung  the  congregation  rose  and  faced  the  choir,  turning  their 
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backs  to  the  pulpit ;  that  was  considered  proper  in  those  days.  And  how 
we  did  sing  1  no  quartette  with  classic  music,  but  all,  old  and  yonng,  joined 
in  the  singing ;  and  you  can  imagine  when  about  five  hundred  voices  were 
in  harmony  of  soul  and  song  there  was  music  t  The  church  was  lighted 
with  camphene  lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling,  having  great  reflectors.' 

**  Now  comes  a  bit  of  personal  history,  which  has  been  left,  as  to  the 
telling  of  it,  to  our  own  discretion ;  it  is  rather  too  good  to  keep.  *  The 
ladies  of  the  church,  in  1851,  held  a  fair,  either  in  the  basement  or 
the  church,  I  do  not  remember  which ;  but  it  had  all  to  do,  not  only  with 
raising  funds  to  aid  the  church,  but  to  raise  my  hopes  and  aspirations.  A 
young  lady  of  the  society  offered  to  dress  a  number  of  dolls  for  the  Fair. 
When  they  were  finished,  I  appointed  myself  a  committee  of  one  to  carry 
the  basket  of  dolls,  in  company  with  said  young  lady,  from  her  residence  in 
Ludlow  Street  to  the  church.  They  said  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night ;  that  I 
remember  nothing  of  the  weather  is  unimportant.  A  courtship  began; 
ultimately  Dr.  Sawyer  was  called  in,  and  the  result  has  proven  perhaps  a 
benefit  to  the  *  Church  of  Our  Father.'  It  was  all  due  to  that  basket  of 
doUsl  Let  me  say  that  in  the  *01d  Hive 'all  were  workers,  —  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  —  no  drones.  We  were  always  at  church,  the  pews 
well  filled, — and  I  am  still  in  the  field.  God  has  pexmitted  me  to  live 
and  enjoy  this  life,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  a  few  items  of  remem- 
brance of  the  Old  Church.' 

**  A  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  [Miss  Hannah  A.  Colby]  *  remembers 
as  far  back  as  1840,  when  young  Dr.  Sawyer  had  three  sermons  to  prepare 
for  Sunday  —  the  seating  capacity  of  the  church  was  1000, —  and  of  having 
seen  it  filled  many  times.  When  Dr.  Sawyer  would  hold  debates  with 
talented  Orthodox  preachers,  who  often  challenged  him  to  prove  from  the 
Scriptures  the  doctrine  he  preached,  which  he  did,  he  was  always  the 
victor. 

**  *  My  mind  often  reverts  to  those  times,  being  espedally  interested  to 
learn  of  the  doctrine,  as  I  had  but  just  come  from  the  Presbyterian 
Sunday-school,  where  their  doctrine  was  taught  in  its  purity.  The  Sab- 
bath-school held  its  sessions  in  the  low  and  oft  times  dark  basement  of 
the  church ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bright,  cheery  faces,  made  so  by 
the  beautiful  thoughts  and  teachings  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  the 
room  would  have  been  dismal  This  room  was  both  heated  and  lighted 
in  a  primitive  way,  with  wood  stoves  and  whale-oil  lamps  giving  the 
needed  warmth  and  light.  I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  life  in  that  old  basement.  On  Friday  evenings  the  Conference  meeting 
was  held,  and  every  Universalist  minister  in  New  York  was  present.  The 
hymns  were  sung  without  a  precentor  or  instrument.    Any  one  could  start 
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the  tune  who  felt  inspired  to  do  so;  Capt.  Edward  Phillips  generally 
starting  with  *Come,  thon  Fount  of  every  blessing.*  The  room  was 
always  filled  at  these  meetings.  Those  were  the  days  when  we  appreciated 
our  beautiful  faith.  At  the  Sunday-school  exhibitions  the  scholars  spoke 
dialogues,  and  sang  ballads.  It  was  an  eventful  time  with  us,  many  hours 
being  spent  at  the  rehearsals.  At  Thanksgiving  there  was  always  a  church 
service,  when  the  members  from  each  family  were  present,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest.  It  was  considered  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  attend 
service  before  partaking  of  the  turkey  diimer.  But  the  world  has  been 
moving  since  those  dear  old  days,  and  we  have  moved  with  it.  The  good 
seed  of  our  faith  germinated,  and  the  fruitage  is  now  large  and  a  blessing 
to  many  souls.' 

**  In  1853  Dr.  Sawyer  returned  to  the  Old  Orchard-street  Church.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  taught  the  Bible-class  in  the  Sunday-schooL  The  spirit  the 
schcdars  caught  from  this  gentle  and  noble  wonum,  whose  face  always 
beamed  with  the  sunshine  of  the  soul,  abides  to-day,  and  many  are  the 
examples  of  the  influence  ol  her  teachings.  One  of  Mrs.  Sawyer's  scholars, 
now  of  some  repute  as  a  composer  [Mr.  Albert  J.  Holden],  dedicated  with 
love  and  hi^est  esteem  his  first  publication  of  '  Hymns  and  Poems : '  *  As 
a  testimonial  of  his  love  and  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  Mrs.  Sawyer.' 
To  quote  his  own  words :  *  A  reminiscence  of  **  Orchard  St.  Church " 
takes  me  back  to  my  boyhood  days,  and  I  am  startled  to  find  that  it  is 
almost  forty-three  years  since  I  first  entered  as  a  boy  in  the  Bibledass  of 
dear  Mrs.  Sawyer  who  in  those  days  urged  me,  with  almost  motherly 
solicitude,  to  study  for  the  ministry.  But  events  were  ordered  otherwise ; 
and  so,  apart  from  the  delight  of  being  a  scholar  in  Mrs.  Sawyer's  dass. 
and  the  inestimable  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Sawyer,  my  youthful  recoUec- 
tions  are  very  strong  of  getting  into  the  vestry  very  early  Sunday  mornings, 
and  working  away  most  assiduously  at  a  little  old-fashioned  five  octave 
melodeon,  upon  which  I  tried  to  make  out  some  very  vague  and  altogether 
untutored  ideas  of  harmony  which  were  '  rending  me  sorely '  for  expres- 
sion ;  and  feeble  as  the  effort  was,  I  look  back  with  great  pleasure  to  that 
time  as  the  beginning  of  my  musical  activity  amid  surroundings  which  did 
much  to  foster  my  love  for  sacred  music. 

**  *  I  cannot  think  of  those  days  without  recalling  the  many  sweet  and 
gracious  people,  many  of  whom  have  passed  on,  but  their  influence,  potent 
for  good,  still  remains.  William  A.  Miles,  librarian,  with  Frank  Mayhew, 
his  associate,  Miss  Amanda  Reynolds,  whose  lovely  singing  will  not  be 
forgotten ;  and  dear  old  Mr.  Wood,  whose  refined  musical  taste  was  mani- 
fest in  his  handling  of  the  old  organ  which  did  service  so  many  yean  in 
the  <*  Old  Hive." 
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**  *  The  occasional  occupation  of  the  pulpit  by  visiting  clergymen  is  also 
recalled,  and  the  holy  countenances  of  Otis  A.  Skinner,  Dr.  Fay,  who  still 
blesses  the  world  by  his  presence,  and  others  now  among  the  saints  are 
tenderly  remembered 

^  *  I  used  to  think,  and  still  think.  Dr.  Sawyer's  prayers  were  the  most 
helpful,  uplifting,  and  tender  I  ever  listened  to.  One  plea  in  particular  he 
never  omitted :  **  Bless  our  friends  wherever  they  are ;  and  O  Lord  I 
especially  bless  our  enemies,  if  we  have  any,  and  send  upon  them  the  sweet 
gentleness  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  That  was  like  him  who  never  had  an 
enemy  in  the  world.' 

**  Oh,  yes  1  there  were  the  exhibitions  given  by  the  Sunday-school  t  Is 
it  possible  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  experience  the  same  pleasure 
as  when,  on  the  night  of  the  exhibition  we  were  earned  like  a  pack  on  the 
back,  in  order  to  reach  the  church  in  perfect  condition  for  the  platform  to 
speak  the  jnece  '  My  Mother's  Bible,'  and  the  book  so  large  to  hold,  it  was 
necessary  to  sit  while  reciting,  and  the  \k%  boys  offering  to  hold  the  book 
if  we  should  stand,  as  was  at  first  intended.  Fun  ?  Why  fun  alive  at  the 
rehearsals,  which  were  generally  held  at  the  teacher's  residence ;  and  now 
we  wonder  at  her  patience  with  those  naughty  boys.  No  snowstorm  was 
sufficiently  severe  to  keep  us  away  from  the  rehearsals,  no  faint  hearts  then 
on  account  of  the  weather  I  And  here  the  name  of  James  Gushing,  jr., 
illuminates  the  page,  the  beloved  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
faithful,  earnest,  loved  by  all  the  school,  and  always  affectionately  re- 
membered. 

"  From  one  of  your  own  members  [Mrs.  Elixabeth  B.  White]  comes  the 
pretty  little  tale  of  how  proud  and  happy  she  was  made  to  fed  one  severely 
cold  Sunday  morning  as  she  stood  with  fear  and  trembling,  pondering  on 
the  safe  way  to  descend  the  ice-covered  stone  steps,  when  Dr.  Sawyer 
appeared,  pcked  up  the  little  giri,  tucked  her  under  his  arm  and  landed  her 
safely  in  the  Sunday-school  room.  And  that  sweet  memory  is  living  with 
her  to-day.  This  same  member,  in  *  A  few  rambling  thoughts  from  the 
mind  of  one  who  cherishes  the  memories  of  the  past,'  says :  '  How  memory 
travels  back  to  childhood,  when  we  went  to  dear  **  Old  Orchard-street 
Church  and  Sunday-school."  There  it  was  I  first  received  instructions  in 
the  spiritual  life.  The  whole  course  of  things  was  to  teach  us  faith,  and 
guide  us  to  the  higher  life.  Words  of  reproof  from  an  earnest  and  con- 
scientious teacher  for  spending  a  penny  for  **  peppermint  lumps,"  one  cold 
Sunday  morning,  will  ever  be  remembered;  and  from  that  first  reproof 
came  the  awakening  of  the  religious  or  higher  nature. 

"*Very  thankful  have  I  been  that  my  good  father  and  mother  were 
brought  into  the  liberal  faith,  for  one  was  a  Quaker,  the  other  an  Epia- 
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copalian,  but  dear  Dr.  Sawyer  made  them  Umversalists.  A  friend, 
pastor,  and  a  convincing  preacher  to  the  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 
Thar  joys  were  his  joys,  their  sorrows  his.  He  was  truly  a  **  king  among 
men  I  '*  As  I  review  the  past  I  know  we  all  learned  to  respect  and  rever- 
ence and  aspire  for  the  highest,  truest,  the  hoUest  things  in  life:  to  be 
loyal  to  our  faith,  to  be  just  and  honest,  and  have  consideration  for  all. 
The  doctrines,  the  friends  and  friendships,  of  the  Orchard-street  days 
are  a  vital  force,  whose  power  and  energy  are  still  bringing  many  to 
Dr.  Sawyer's  convictions,  —  this  true  Universalism  of  the  past,  present,  and 
the  future. 

**  *  Now  if  you  would  like  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  old  church,  and  get 
an  actual  glimpse  of  a  part  of  the  dear  old  edifice,  an  opportunity  is  offered 
in  the  UniversaJist  Church  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  the  stained  glass 
windows  are  placed  which  once  graced  the  old  church,  on  either  side,  back 
of  the  pulpit,  representing  the  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These 
windows  were  brought  from  Italy  by  a  parishioner,  with  the  intention  of 
having  them  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  his  residence ;  they 
proved,  however,  too  large  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  generously 
donated  to  Orchard-street  Church.  When  the  old  church  was  sold  these 
windows  were  stored  in  "Tom  Crane's  **  attic,  — this  is  the  way  my  kind 
informant  told  it  me,  —  of  his  Madison  Avenue  home.  This  same  *^  Tom 
Crane,"  and  Edward  Phillips,  father  of  my  informant  [Mrs.  James  L. 
Lockwood],  were  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  loyal  souls  moved  to 
Stamford,  and  "Tom  Crane's"  attic  was  no  minor  part  of  that  move;  and 
the  windows  played  their  part,  and  were  presented  to  the  church,  where  they 
shine  in  all  their  richness  of  color,  the  beautiful  blue  particularly  arresting 
the  attentioiL  These  wonderful  apostles,  especially  he  of  the  key,  we, 
being  too  young  to  understand  a  word  of  the  sermon,  and  having  a  keen 
dislike  to  any  display  of  such  youthful  ignorance, —  from  which  we  have 
healthfully  recovered,  —  sat  upright  with  never  a  glance  to  the  right  or  left, 
eyes  riveted  on  the  lovely  windows,  and  so  gained  the  name  of  the  **  patron 
chUd,"' 

"  We  cannot  withhold  a  word  to  the  memory  of  mother,  who  worked  so 
faithfully  in  the  *  old  Orchard-street  Church,'  living  and  demonstrating  in 
every-day  life  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ;  her  kindly  nature 
winning  new  followers  from  the  younger  ranks.  On  Sundays  we  all  went 
to  church  morning  and  evening,  rain  or  shine ;  to  Sunday-school  also  in 
the  morning.  Wednesday  evenings  *  The  Church  Sociables  '  were  usually 
held  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  members;  conference  meetings  on 
Friday  evenings.  So  her  energies  were  given  to  the  church  work;  the 
home  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  good  that  led  to  the  church-home ;  the 
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example  before  the  family  had  its  effect,  and  the  thought  was  of  the  happi- 
ness and  delight  that  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  which  was  love,  leading  to 
the  Infinite.  And  we  pause  with  a  cherished  thought, — the  loving 
mother  in  her  girlhood  singing  with  pure,  sweet  contralto  in  the  choir,  and 
the  youthful  lover  in  the  Bible-dass. 

**  And  now,  in  conclusion,  good  sisters,  you  need  not  suppress  that  little 
sigh  of  relief,  in  sweet  *  consideration.'  We  must  ask  your  indulgence  if 
we  have  become  tiresome  and  tedious ;  but  you  may  know  as  a  fact  you 
have  ample  reason  to  congratulate  yourselves,  for  half  has  not  been  told 
you  of  the  « old  Orchard-street  Church.' " 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  last  service  was 
held  at  Orchard  Street,  the  society  inaugurated  services  in 
the  Historical  Society  building,  comer  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Eleventh  Street.  "The  Tribune"  of  the  following 
day  announced  that  "  The  hall  was  densely  crowded,  and 
Dr.  Sawyer  spoke  upon  religious  worship  in  general,  and 
particularized  upon  church  attendance  as  applying  to  his 
own  society,  his  text  being :  '  Neglect  not  the  assembling 
of  yourselves  together.*  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  gave 
notice  that  preaching  would  be  continued  every  Sunday 
morning  and  evening;  Sunday-school  at  9.30  a.m.,  and 
conference  meeting  Eriday  evening.  Gratifying  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  a  Mission  station  has  been 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  in  a  room  of  the 
Third  Avenue  depot.'* 

About  this  time  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  "The  Independent,"  used  the  following  remarkable 
language  in  speaking  of  his  entire  dissent  from  the  theol- 
ogy of  Theodore  Parker : 

"  Could  Theodore  Parker  worship  my  God  ?  Christ  Jesus  is  his  name. 
All  that  there  is  of  God  to  me  is  bound  up  in  that  name.  A  dim  and 
shadowy  effluence  rises  from  Christ,  and  that  I  am  taught  to  call  the 
Father.  A  yet  more  tenuous  and  invisiUe  film  of  thought  arises,  and  that 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.    But  neither  are  to  me  aught  tangible,  restful,  acces- 
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sible.  They  are  to  be  revealed  to  my  knowledge  hereafter,  but  now  only 
to  my  faith.  But  Christ  stands  my  manifest  God.  All  I  know  is  of  him 
and  in  him.'* 

At  once  Dr.  Sawyer  reviewed  this  strange  declaration  in 
a  sermon,  and  enlarging  the  discourse,  published  it  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Who  is  our  God  ?  The  Son,  or  the 
Father  ? "  It  was  written  in  his  strongest  and  best  style, 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  received  many  com- 
mendations from  the  secular  press  as  being  an  unanswer- 
able presentation  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  true  object  of  worship.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  presentation 
of  his  argument : 

"In  opposition  to  this  whole  vagary  of  dream-land  —  for  it  is  nothing 
better — the  New  Testament  will  clearly  show :  i.  That  God  the  Father 
is  the  Supreme  God,  the  maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  proper 
object  of  worship  to  all  created  intelligences.  2.  That  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Sent  of  God,  and  under  him  the  Teacher,  Ruler,  and 
Saviour  of  men.  3.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
he  blesses,  enlightens,  and  sanctifies  the  souL  4.  That  instead  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  rising  like  exhalations  from  Christ,  both  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  come  from  the  Father.  From  all  which  it  follows  that, 
whatever  we  may  say  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  whatever  of  divinity 
they  may  share,  still  the  Father  is  supreme^  the  proper  Godhead,  and  the 
only  Fountain  of  life  and  power.'* 

In  twenty  pages  of  illustration  these  statements  are 
fully  maintained. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Sawyer  became  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  "The  Christian  Ambassador,"  the  successor  of 
"  The  Christian  Messenger  and  Union,"  and  nearly  every 
number  contained  valuable  theological  or  historical  articles 
from  his  pen. 

In  April,  i860,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  review  of  his 
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completing  thirty  years  in  the  ministry.     His  text  was 
Psalm  xl«  9,  10 : 

<*  I  have  ventured,"  he  said,  "  to  take  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and 
appropriate  them  to  mysdf ;  for  I  feel  to-day  that  I  can  say  as  he  said :  I 
have  preached  righteousness  in  the  £^eat  congregation.  I  have  not  re- 
frained my  lips  nor  hid  the  divine  righteousness  in  my  heart.  I  have  not 
concealed  God's  loving  kindness  nor  his  truth,  but  have  declared  his  faith- 
fulness an^  his  salvation. 

"  I  observe  to-day,  I  will  not  say  I  celebrate,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  commencement  of  my  ministry  in  this  city  of  New  York.  Thirty 
years  I  The  period  of  an  ordinary  generation,  and  twice  the  length  of  the 
average  lifetime  in  this  unhealthy  city  at  the  present  moment  1  Thirty 
years :  how  long  when  we  look  forward,  how  short  when  we  look  back  t 
Thirty  years  of  toil,  with  some  hardships  and  discouragements  and  sor- 
rows, but  toils,  hardships  and  sorrows  lightened  and  sanctified  and  sweet- 
ened by  the  good  providence  of  God.  and  by  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  many  honest  and  loving  hearts. 

**  Thirty  years  ago  to-day  I  first  opened  my  lips  in  this  great  dty,  to 
proclaim  God's  infinite  kindness  and  love,  and  to  declare  his  faithfulness 
and  his  salvation.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  interval  has  been  filled 
with  rapid  and  important  changes." 

Passing  in  review  the  growth  of  the  dty,  the  material 
growth  of  the  country,  the  planting,  growth,  and  changes 
of  the  Orchard-street  church,  the  discussions  held  in  it, 
his  retirement  to  the  country  and  his  return  to  the  city,  of 
which  mention  has  ahready  been  made  in  these  pages,  he 
said: 

"  Had  we  been  wise  enough,"  on  my  return  to  New  York,  "  to  have 
united  Orchard  Street  and  the  Fifth  Societies  as  they  then  existed,  and 
come  up  town  as  we  did  six  years  afterwards,  we  might  at  this  time  have 
had  a  good  church,  and  the  strongest  society  in  the  city  or  State. 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood,  bears  on  to  fortune.' 

*<  After  thirty  years  in  this  city  and  world  of  change,  only  one  face  re- 
mains in  this  congregation  which  greeted  me  when  I  first  began  my  work. 
**  I  have  been  called  indolent,  and  I  presume  I  am.    Yet  in  these  thirty 
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years  I  have  preached  nearly  4,000  sermons,  a  large  part  of  which 
have  been  written  out  nearly  in  full.  I  have  written  several  books  — 
have  been  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  our  religious  periodicals,  have 
acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  Hebrew ;  have  kept  up  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  I  studied  in  the  academy  and  college, 
and  have  gone  over  not  only  the  modern  sciences,  and  given  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  philosophy,  but  have  passed  through  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  field  of  scientific  and  polemical  theology.  If  I  am  indolent  I  have 
not  been  quite  idle.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  day  of  my  labor  is  over. 
Though  I  have  turned  into  my  fifty-seventh  year,  I  think  that  with  temper- 
ance and  a  contented  mind  I  have  about  twenty  years  of  work  in  me  yet, 
and  then  I  hope  for  an  Indian  Summer  and  a  mild  sunset.  As  my  parents 
had  no  wealth  to  bequeath  me,  they  gave  me  what  they  had  to  impart,  a 
sound  constitution  and  the  foundation  for  good  health  and  long  life.  In 
thirty  years'  ministry  I  have  been  detained  from  the  pulpit  by  ill-health 
about  ten  or  twelve  Sabbaths,  and  my  society  and  friends  have  generally 
found  me  in  my  place  at  the  appointed  hour. 

"  I  have  never  been  very  ambitious  of  honors  or  emoluments.  I  have 
never  preached  to  please  people,  and  never  prepared  a  sermon  or  any  other 
performance  with  the  notion  of  adding  to  my  reputation.  Indeed,  insig- 
nificant as  my  reputation  has  ever  been  and  is,  I  have  always  felt  that  it 
was  above  my  deserts.  I  have  preached,  not  to  please  my  hearers,  nor  to 
get  honor  for  myself,  but  because  I  had  something  to  say  which  I  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  world  to  know.  Such  preaching  is  not  of  the 
popular  and  attractive  kind ;  and  I  am  very  well  content  if  I  can  be  useful 
to  my  day  and  generation,  without  attaining  the  reputation  of  brilliancy  or 
eloquence.  In  my  labors,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  I  have  dealt 
very  litUe  with  mere  flowers  and  rainbows  and  beautiful  moonshine. 
Perhaps  I  have  neglected  these  influential  powers  too  much ;  but  I  have 
felt,  as  the  apostle  did,  that  I  was  set  for  the  defense  of  the  gospel,  and 
have  thought  my  poor  life  well  spent  if  I  could  awaken  a  few  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I  have  been  a  Univer- 
salist  from  the  time  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  acquired  my  education 
under  many  discouragements  and  difliculties,  in  order  to  fit  myself  to 
preach  the  faith  I  had  received.  In  my  youth  I  taught  a  glimpse  of  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  divine  plan.  It  fired  my  soul  with  admira- 
tion and  love.  I  have  come  to  see  more  and  more  of  it,  and  my  love  has 
increased.  I  have  preached  it  as  I  have  received  and  understood  it.  I 
could  not  believe  the  doctrine  I  hold  and  not  preach  it.  To  see  such  a 
truth,  and  hide  it  in  my  heart,  and  refrain  my  lips  from  speaking  it,  would  ; 
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be  a  sin.  Knowing  God  as  I  do,  I  most  proclaim  his  righteousness  and 
his  truth  to  the  great  congregation.  Seeing  God  as  the  universal  Father,  I 
have  gone  ont  to  proclaim  this  doctrine  to  his  children  who  know  him  not. 
It  is  something  to  poor  mortals  to  learn  that  they  have  a  Father  in  heaven. 
Looking  npon  Christ  as  the  universal  Saviour  I  have  preached  his  name, 
and  made  known  his  grace.  I  have  not  been  ashamed  of  the  blessed 
faith  I  hold,  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips  from  proclaiming  it.  I  have  not 
been  afraid  of  its  evil  influence.  I  have  been  persuaded  that  men  would 
be  none  the  worse,  but  the  better,  for  knowing  the  truth.  I  have  not 
hesitated,  therefore,  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  ^God  as  far  as  I 
understood  it.  And  now,  having  completed  thirty  years  since  I  began  my 
mimstry  in  this  dty,  I  reverently  but  with  confidence  throw  myself  into 
the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  future.  How  long  my  ministry  is  to  con- 
tinue, and  where  its  duties  are  to  be  performed,  is  hidden  from  all  mortal 
eyes.  But  one  thing  I  desire,  and  shall  steadily  pray  for,  that,  wherever  I 
am,  whether  my  labors  shall  be  long  or  short,  I  may  be  faithful  to  the 
charge  I  have  received,  and  finish  the  work  assigned  me  to  do ;  so  that 
when  I  draw  near  to  the  grave  I  may  say  as  Paul  said :  *  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.'  '* 

In  the  winter  of  1859-60,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomp- 
son, pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  "The  Independent,"  gave  a  series  of 
sermons  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Misery, 
which  were  afterwards  issued  in  book  form  under  the  title 
"  Love  and  Penalty :  or  Eternal  Punishment  consistent 
with  the  Fatherhood  of  God."  The  title  was  novel,  but 
the  argfimient  was  old  —  indeed,  there  has  been  no  new 
argument  in  favor  of  Eternal  Suffering  for  a  hundred 
years,  —  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  having  traversed  this 
particular  field  in  1796,  in  a  volume  entitled:  "The  Doc- 
trine of  Eternal  Misery  Reconcilable  with  the  Infinite 
Benevolence  of  God."  On  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Thompson's  book,  Dr.  Sawyer  gave  five  sermons  in  re- 
view, and  immense  congregations  Hstened  to  them  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61.  Dr.  Thompson's  chief  argument 
was  that  sin  is  infinite  and  deserves  infinite  penalty.     Dr. 
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Sawyer  argued  that  unless  words  were  used  very  loosely, 
and  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  their  meaning,  nothing 
whatever  could  set  aside  an  infinite,  and  therefore  endless 
suffering  is  the  doom  of  all  our  race  without  exception. 
And  if  such  a  penalty  —  being,  as  Dr.  Thompson  says, 
"  the  highest  misery  which  God  can  inflict,  .  .  .  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender  forming  no  part  of  its  design  "  — 
is  consistent  with  the  divine  Fatherhood,  what  more  could 
be  affirmed  as  consistent  with  Almighty  Malignity  ?  The 
review  produced  a  deep  impression,  and  brought  many  souls 
out  of  the  fear  that  hath  torment. 

In  April,  1861,  Dr.  Sawyer  resigned  his  pastorate.  He 
had  desired  to  do  so  a  year  earlier,  but  was  persuaded  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  his  society  to  remain  ;  but  now  his 
longing  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Clinton  overrode  all  objec- 
tions and  persuasions.  His  last  service  as  pastor  was  on 
Simday,  May  sth,  on  which  occasion  "  eighty  or  more  chil- 
dren were  consecrated  by  baptism  and  dedication."  A  fare- 
well reception  was  tendered  him  on  Friday  evening,  at  which 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  presided,  and  made  a  brief  address, 
referring  to  the  days  of  small  things  in  Grand  Street,  and 
the  progress  of  Universalism  since  that  period,  attributing 
much  of  the  present  influence  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Sawyer. 
Resolutions,  drawn  by  Rev.  Moses  Ballou,  expressing  the 
same  sense  of  indebtedness,  and  giving  the  Doctor  "  the 
assurance  of  their  continual  sympathies,  warmest  affections, 
and  most  fervent  prayers,"  were  adopted.  Short  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Ballou,  Brooks,  Peters,  Blan- 
chard,  Gaylord,  and  Chapin. 

The  New  York  Association,  at  its  session.  May  Sth, 
passed  the  following : 
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*'  Wkereasj  Our  beloved  Brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  after  neaziy  twenty- 
five  yfears  of  labor  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  within  the  limits  of  this 
Association,  is  about  to  retire  to  another  field  of  usefulness,  therefore, 

**  Resolved^  That  we  feel  it  only  due  to  him  to  attest  our  sense  of  the 
fidelity  and  earnestness  with  which  he  has  labored,  and  to  record  our  con- 
viction that,  for  all  that  is  most  encouraging  in  the  condition  of  our  cause 
within  the  field  of  this  Association,  we  are,  under  God,  mainly  indebted  to 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  elevated  Christian  character  he  has  sustained. 

*'  Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  him  the  assurance  of  our  regrets  that  he 
leaves  us,  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  shall  never  cease  to  hold 
him  and  his  family,  invoking  upon  him  the  choicest  benedictions  of  heaven, 
and  praying  that  his  life  may  be  spared,  and  that  the  evening  of  his  days 
may  be  as  serene  as  the  morning  and  noon  have  been  laborious  and 
useful*' 
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EDITOR  OF  "  THE  CHRISTIAN  AMBASSADOR:' 

On  returning  to  Clinton,  Dr.  Sawyer  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  the  parish,  and  again  became  pastor  there. 
The  war-cloud  had  just  broken,  and  his  patriotic  ardor  was 
equal  to  the  new  duty  to  whidi  he  felt  that  the  pulpits  of 
the  land  were  called.  Responding  to  President  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  for  Public  Humiliation  and  Fasting,  Sept. 
26,  1 86 1,  he  gave  a  discourse  of  great  power  and  eloquence 
on  "  The  War  —  its  Causes  and  Results."  From  a  brief 
report  made  by  a  hearer,  for  "The  Christian  Ambassador," 
we  take  the  following : 

"In  the  course  of  the  sennon,  Dr.  Sawyer  advanced  to  an  emphatic 
and  pointed  statement  of  the  essential  cause  of  this  war.  He  declared  that 
the  one  sole  cause  of  this  war  is  slavery — the  love  of  human  slavery ^  and 
the  desire  to  perpetuate  and  extend  it.  But  for  slavery  there  would  have 
been  no  war,  no  rebellion,  no  struggle  to  destroy  the  Union. 

**  The  speaker  then  turned  to  consider  the  duty  of  the  people  and  their 
responsibility  under  these  circumstances.  Slavery  was  in  arms,  and  striking 
at  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  It  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  popular  freedom 
in  the  land.  Without  warrant  or  provocation,  it  has  forced  the  government 
into  a  desperate  struggle  for  its  very  existence.  And  now,  said  the 
speaker,  with  a  voice  and  gesture  that  thrilled  the  audience,  ^  Let  Slavery 
perish  /    Let  it  utterly  perish  I ' 

"The  speaker  would  not  urge  Congress  or  the  President  to  abolish 
slavery  by  statute  or  proclamation.  He  would  leave  this  thing  to  be  done 
at  the  proper  moment,  by  the  uplifted  hand  of  military  power.  Slavery  had 
first  taken  up  the  sword — let  it  perish  by  the  sword.  He  did  not  feel 
impatient  on  account  of  slow  movements.    He  had  no  complaints  to  make 
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—  no  criticisms  concerning  the  past  conduct  of  the  war.  He  was  even 
glad  that  up  to  this  hour  the  authorities  had  invoked  obedience  to  the 
laws  without  a  threat  of  abolition.  The  blow  that  must  finally  come 
would  fall  with  a  heavier  weight  of  retributive  justice.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  had  fully  come  when  the  people  should  consider 
and  confess  the  real  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
settle  it  in  their  minds  that  the  sin  and  curse  of  slavery  must  be  removed 
before  the  country  could  again  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  enduring  peace. 

"  Dr.  Sawyer  closed  by  exhorting  his  hearers  to  reconsider  their  opinions 
concerning  slavery — to  view  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  bringing  it  more  into  the  light  of  Christian  principle  —  to  put 
away  all  past  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  and  fully  to 
confess  and  realize  the  crime  and  great  inhumanity  of  slave-holding." 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Austin,  who  had  ably  edited  "  The 
Christian  Ambassador"  since  185 1,  resigned  the  position 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  taking  a  lucrative  office  as  paymaster 
of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army.  There  were  several 
candidates  for  the  editorial  chair,  but  Dr.  Sawyer  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  New 
York  State  Convention  had  entrusted  the  selection.  It 
was  the  ratification  of  the  desire  of  the  church  at  large,  as 
expressed  in  the  columns  of  all  the  denominational  organs. 
After  mature  deliberation,  realizing  the  critical  condition  of 
the  times  and  the  responsibility  which  the  position  in- 
volved. Dr.  Sawyer  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Universal- 
ist  public.  The  paper,  which  had  long  been  published  at 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  was  removed  to  New  York  City ;  and  the 
new  editor,  again  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  metropolis, 
began  his  editorial  work  with  the  issue  of  the  first  number 
in  January,  1863.     We  here  reproduce  his  "  Salutatory." 

"In  assuming  the  editorial  conduct  of  'The  Ambassador,*  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  the  gravity  of  the  task  which  my  duties  involve,  nor 
the  importance  of  the  interests  which  my  labors  in  this  new  capacity  must 
affect.  My  past  life  does  not  leave  me  altogether  ignorant  of  either  the  mag- 
nitude or  the  difficulties  of  an  editor's  toil.     More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in 
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connection  with  a  faithful  brother  still  living,  I  became  an  editor  of  *  The 
Christian  Messenger/  then  commencing  a  career  of  nngular  usefulness,  and 
which,  nnder  various  changes,  and  after  absorbing  most  of  the  Universafist 
periodicals  in  the  State  and  neighborhood,  is  known  as  *The  Christian 
Ambassador.'  Through  a  long  series  of  years  I  took  part,  more  or  less 
active,  in  the  management  of  this  paper,  and  never  ceased  to  fee!  a  Hvdy 
interest  in  its  success  and  welfare. 

"  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  withdrawn  in  a  manner  from  the 
weightier  duties,  and  certainly  from  the  more  impo^ng  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions of  a  Christian  minister,  and  devoted  myself  chiefly  to  my  private 
affairs ;  and  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  labors  were  no  longer  required 
by  the  interests  or  wishes  of  the  denomination.  Still,  I  hold  myself  under 
obligations  to  the  great  cause  to  which  I  have  consecrated  so  many  years 
of  my  life,  and  shall  not  cease  to  do  whatever  I  may  for  its  advancement 
and  success  in  the  world. 

**  I  promise,  therefore,  my  best  endeavors  in  the  new  field  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  and  trust  by  industry  and  devotion  to  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  my  brethren.  I  shall  strive  to  remember  the  noble  audience 
for  which  I  write,  and  carry  along  with  me  the  constant  thought  that  what- 
ever I  say  is  not  said  for  a  few  understandings  and  hearts  only,  but  for 
many  thousands  —  and  thousands  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  may  not, 
see  till  we  have  passed  from  the  shores  of  time  and  entered  the  immortal 
state.  I  trust  that  this  thought  may  give  calmness  and  dignity  to  my  labors 
and  inspire  a  profound  sense  of  my  responsibility  both  to  Christian  truth 
and  Christian  duty. 

"  A  season  of  dvil  war  is  perhaps  unfavorable  to  the  best  inteipests  of 
religion ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  such  a  season,  above  most  others,  demands  of 
every  Christian  the  cultivation  of  a  living  faith,  and  all  the  graces  that 
should  adorn  his  profession.  While  our  sons  and  brothers  are  marshaled 
in  the  field  and  fighting  for  constitutional  liberty,  for  civilization,  and  all 
that  is  dearest  and  best  in  the  worid,  is  it  not  the  imperative  duty  of  all 
those  who  believe  in  God  and  in  the  eternal  right  to  lift  up  their  prayers 
and  draw  near  in  every  way,  by  spirit  and  life;  to  Him  who  holds  the 
destinies  of  nations  in  his  hands,  and  who  alone  can  crown  our  labors  and 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  good  government,  justice,  and  humanity,  with 
success  ?  To  Universalists,  whose  religion  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul  in  seasons  of  adversity  and  trial  as  well  as  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  joy,  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  what  devotion  to 
their  faith  the  present  exigencies  demand.  Surely  this  is  no  time  to  flag  in 
Christian  duty,  no  time  to  forsake  the  house  of  God,  or  ne^ect  any  i 
of  Christian  culture  and  life. 


HIS  GREETING  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES,    28 1 

"  Commending  myself  and  my  labors  to  the  kindness,  and  it  may  be 
the  charity,  of  my  readers,  and  sending  Christian  greetings  to  my  editorial 
brethren,  to  whom  I  am  perhaps  not  altogether  unknown,  I  shall  now 
devote  my  best  energies  to  my  work,  and  look  on  high  for  a  benediction 
upon  my  toils." 

The  new  editor  was  cordially  greeted  by  his  contempo- 
raries in  charge  of  the  other  Universalist  organs.  "  The 
Trumpet  and  Freeman"  had  the  following : 


M«' 


*The  Ambassador'  comes  to  ns  from  New  York  City  with  the 
honored  name  of  Dr.  Sawyer  as  editor.  We  have  read  his  Salutatory  and 
other  articles,  and  of  course  have  read  sentences  *  correctly'  written — 
written  in  the  style  of  one  with  whom  scholarship  has  become  second 
nature,  and  one  who  would  have  to  make  quite  an  effort  to  turn  an 
inelegant  period." 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  editor  to  please  everybody,  even 
in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  in  the  troublous 
days  of  1863  fault-finders  and  angry  critics  were  numer- 
ous, and  especially  sensitive  and  suspicious.  The  editor 
soon  had  occasion  to  say : 

"  A  few  of  our  subscribers  have  indicated  their  desire  that  we  should  no 
longer  send  them  *The  Ambassador.'  We  shall,  of  course,  acquiesce  in 
their  wishes,  and  we  have  no  right  to  ask  them  thdr  reasons  for  terminat- 
ing our  relations.  We  shall  trouble  no  man  with  *The  Ambassador' 
against  his  wilU  Some  of  our  subscribers  have,  however,  kindly  volun- 
teered to  assign  their  reason  for  stopping  the  paper.  It  is  this,  that  *  The 
Ambassador'  deals  too  much  in  politics  t  Some  do  not  want  a  Republican 
paper,  and  others  are  annoyed  by  the  nc^o  question  1 

"  *  The  Ambassador  *  is  a  religious  journal,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  True,  it  is  not  in  favor  of  the  unholy  rebellion  now  waged 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States;  it  has  no  sympathy  with 
secession.  And  who  of  our  subscribers  cherishes  such  favor  and  S3anpathy  ? 
It  is  equally  true  that  *The  Ambassador*  has  always  been  opposed  to 
human  slavery.    Do  any  of  our  subscribers  love  slavery,  or  believe  it  right  ? 

**  If,  unfortunately,  we  have  the  name  of  any  man  upon  our  books  who 
desires  the  success  of  the  present  rebellion  and  the  dissolution  of  our 
Union,  or  who  is  in  love  with  human  slavery,  either  desiring  to  be  a  slave 
himself  or  make  a  slave  of  another,  we  have  only  to  be  notified  of  the  fact, 
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and  we  will  gladly  erase  that  name  at  once.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  a 
Universalist,  nor  has  he  the  first  conception  of  Christian  truth  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty.*' 

Subsequently  he  treated  the  fault-finders  in  a  facetious 
manner : 

"  We  occasionally  receive  a  note  from  a  subscriber,  gravely  informing 
us  that  he  is  not  suited  with  *  The  Ambassador  I '  We  regret  this.  It  is  a 
matter  of  grief  to  us  that  we  cannot  so  conduct  a  paper  as  to  please  every- 
body in  everything.  But  for  the  consolation  of  our  complaining  readers, 
we  assure  them  that  they  have  our  wannest  sympathies.  We  deeply  feel 
the  justice  of  their  complaints.  Why,  *  The  Ambassador '  does  not  even 
suit  ourselves  I  We  are  ready  to  say  every  day  in  the  week,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  confesuonal,  *  We  have  done  those  things  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  we  have  left  undone  those  things  that  we  ought  to  have 
done,'  and  *  The  Ambassador '  does  not  suit  us. 

"  One  man  wants  more  '  doctrinal  discussion ; '  another  wishes  to  have 
all  *the  hard  texts  in  the  Bible*  explained ;  a  third  desires  that  we  should 
fill  our  columns  with  *  good  moral  inculcations ;  *  and  a  fourth  expresses 
his  anxiety  to  have  all  *  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  brought  out.*  One 
is  very  earnest  in  his  patriotism,  and  thinks  the  times  demand  attention  to 

*  the  state  of  the  country ; '  another  is  of  opinion  that  a  religious  paper 
should  devote  itself  to  *  Jesus  Christ  and   Him  crucified,*  and  preach 

*  Peace.* 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  meet  every  wish,  and  gratify  every  taste  and  every 
caprice.  We  remember  the  anecdote  of  an  old  Episcopal  clergyman  in 
Connecticut,  many  years  ago,  who  in  a  time  of  drought  was  besought  to 
read  the  prayers  for  rain.  *  Yes,  certainly,*  said  he.  '  Let  Vestry  be  called 
together,  agree  when  to  have  the  rain,  and  I  will  put  up  the  proper  prayers. 
The  vestrymen  could  not  agree.  One  wanted  nun  immediately ;  another 
could  not  think  of  having  it  till  after  the  people  were  well  home  from 
church ;  another  had  hay  out,  which  would  require  the  whole  of  Monday 
to  secure.     Another's  family  was  to  start  on  a  journey  on  Tuesday. 

"  We  know  no  better  way  than  to  make  *  a  compromise.*  Every  paper 
will  contain  something,  perhaps,  which  may  please,  and  possibly  profit  each 
individual  reader.  If  the  whole  exactly  suited  one  person  — you^  for  in- 
stance —  it  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  wants  or 
wishes  of  veiy  many  others.  Let  them  have  a  share.  *  Let  us,  therefore, 
follow  after  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may 
edify  another.*  '* 
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The  writer  of  these  pages  edited,  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  that  Dr.  Sawyer  was  editor-in-chief,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania column  in  "  The  Ambassador,"  and  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Doctor's  confidence  in  regard  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  tact  necessary  in  dealing  with 
the  discordant  critics,  many  of  whom  were  so  visionary  in 
their  schemes  and  suggestions  that  the  Doctor  frequently 
remarked  in  our  interviews  that  common-sense  seemed  to 
be  the  most  uncommon  of  all  things  in  use  in  those  days  ; 
and  that,  if  he  ever  should  be  favored  with  wealth,  he  hoped 
to  be  wise  enough  to  endow  a  Professorship  of  Common- 
sense  at  Tufts  College.  Looking  back  on  those  days,  and 
noting  the  unwisdom  of  some  editors,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  manifest  that  Dr.  Sawyer's  successful  management 
of  "  The  Ambassador  '*  was  eminently  due  to  the  common- 
sense  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  it.  He  shirked  no 
responsibility,  was  unambiguous  in  all  his  utterances  ;  bold 
in  persistent  advocacy  and  defense  of  the  right ;  but  his 
courteous  and  Christian  spirit  disarmed  many  of  his  antag- 
onists, shamed  others  who  had  been  violent,  and  gave  con- 
stantly cumulative  weight  to  his  arguments  and  advice. 

The  paper  did  not  lack  variety  in  its  editorial  columns. 
Errors  were  faithfully  exposed,  Universalism  was  taught 
in  plainest  terms,  and  its  blessed  mission  of  comfort  while 
a  nation  was  in  trouble  and  bereavement  had  eloquent  and 
forceful  presentation.  Special  denominational  affairs  were 
well  looked  after,  and  parish  interests  were  remembered 
and  greatly  helped.  The  institutions  of  learning  were 
kept  in  mind  and  greatly  aided ;  and  the  Theological  School 
was  kept  prominently  before  the  people,  and  its  claims 
were  faithfully  and  persistently  urged.  "The  preacher 
was  wise,  and  taught  the  people  knowledge." 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  volume  for  1865,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Convention  announced  that  during  1866 
the  editorial  management  of  ''The  Ambassador"  would 
be  **  Impersonal/'  In  the  last  number  for  that  year  the 
editors  were  named :  '<  Managing  editor,  Rev.  G.  L.  Dem- 
arest ;  Contributing  editors,  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Montgomery,  Rev.  Day  K.  Lee." 

Dr.  Sawyer's  last  article  as  sole  editor  was  written  for 
the  paper  issued  Dec.  30,  186S1  and  was  entitled  the 
*'  Close  of  the  Year."     I  copy  nearly  the  whole  of  it : 

**  There  is  something  melancholy  and  even  solemn  in  this  thon^t ;  for 
human  life  is  measured  by  years,  and  a  single  year  marks  a  very  perceptible 
portion  of  the  longest  life.  Whether  we  take  note  of  time,  and  so  number 
our  days,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom* 
or  otherwise,  there  are  none  of  us  who  are  insensible  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
advancing  in  our  pilgrimage,  and  that  every  year,  short  as  it  may  seem,  is 
bringing  us  nearer  to  the  close  of  our  earthly  existence,  and  all  the  solem- 
nities that  accompany  that  event.  We  are  growing  older  with  every  pass- 
ing day.  God  be  thanked  that  Time,  which  measures  our  transitory  life 
here,  is  lost  in  eternity,  which  never  ends. 

**  The  year  now  at  its  close  has  been  an  eventful  one.  It  has  witnessed 
the  termination  of  our  civil  war,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebel 
power  I  We  all  remember  how  formidable  and  defiant  that  power  seemed 
only  a  twelvemonth  ago.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  great  political 
party  declared  the  war  a  failure,  and  advised  an  inglorious  conciliation. 
The  government  was  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  statesmanship  in  the  mad 
attempt  to  win  back  the  most  desperate  rebels  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
patch  up  a  short-lived  peace  with  men  who  have  proved  themselves  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  any  argument  but  force,  and  who,  through  a  long 
civil  war,  had  demonstrated  that  they  were  resolved  either  to  rule  or  ruin. 
The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  seen  this  rebel  power  utterly  annihi- 
lated, and  the  pretended  Confederate  States  disappear  like  an  exhalation. 

**  Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  this  rebel  overthrow,  the  year  has 
witnessed  that  foulest  deed  of  history,  the  asaas^nation  of  the  great  and 
good  man,  Prbsident  Lincoln.  The  ages  never  saw  an  event  that  filled 
so  many  hearts  with  profound  grief,  that  produced  so  deep  a  national  sor- 
row. It  sent  a  thrill  through  the  civilized  world.  We  all  felt  how  hard  it 
was  that  he  who  had  so  wisely  guided  the  helm  of  state  through  four  years 
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of  lupanUded  trouble,  could  not  be  permitted  to  live  to  complete  the 
work  he  had  so  well  begun,  and  share  the  honors  he  had  so  richly  earned. 
Some  believe  that  his  *  taking  off '  was  the  work  of  a  few  insignificant 
Northern  conspirators.     We  never  sympathized  in  this  opinion. 

*<  If  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  national  government,  was  not  a  plot  of 
the  rebel  chiefs,  there  is  nothing  in  their  history,  as  connected  with  the 
rebellion,  to  refute  the  imputation.  It  was  a  fitting  deed  to  dose  the 
political  career  of  men,  who  for  deep-dyed  villainy  find  few  equals  in  the 
whole  course  of  recorded  time. 

"  We  turn  from  this  painful  reflection,  to  remark  once  more  that  the 
year  just  closing  has  also  witnessed  the  final  destruction  of  that  great 
national  disgrace  and  curse,  the  fruitful  source  of  all  our  troubles,  human 
slavery.  That  giant  wrong,  thanks  to  the  madness  of  its  friends,  is  extinct. 
In  an  our  land  there  is  to-day  not  one  solitary  slave.  The  chains  have 
fallen  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years.  This  terrible  war  has  not  proved  a  failure ;  and  our  victories, 
much  as  they  have  cost,  have  not  been  won  in  vairL  Justice  and  Right 
have  at  last  triumphed.  God  has  vindicated  his  providence.  There  was 
joy  when  our  dead  President,  three  years  ago,  issued  his  immortal  Procla- 
mation of  emancipation.  We  remember  how  it  was  deplored  by  some  and 
ridiculed  by  others.  Some  affected  to  think  it  was  to  unite  the  South,  and 
divide  the  North,  and  consequently  defeat  all  endeavors  to  quell  the 
rebellion.  Unfortunately  the  South  was  united  and  the  North  divided 
before  this  Proclamation  was  issued.  Others  thought  it  impotent  and 
vain,  a  matter  for  contempt  rather  than  sober  expostulation.  Time,  that 
tries  all  things,  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  this  great  act ;  and  among  the 
brightest  and  noblest  deeds  of  men,  history  will  write  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  But  the  country  has  gone  on  beyond  this 
proclamation ;  and  now  slavery,  by  a  formal  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
is  not  only  extinct,  \x^K  forever  prohihited  \\ixoyi!f^o'sA  the  United  States  I 

**  Move  on,  then,  thou  departing  year,  into  the  unretuming  past  Thou 
bearest  with  thee  the  memory  of  great  events,  and  if  thou  hast  made  some 
hearts  sorrowful,  thou  hast  made  many  g^ad.  In  the  ages  to  come  thou 
shalt  be  remembered,  and  men  shall  say,  in  thy  brief  course  truth  sprang 
out  of  the  ground,  and  righteousness  looked  down  from  heaven." 

While  editing  "The  Ambassador,"  Dr.  Sawyer  bought 
an  extensive  tract  of  land,  having  a  deep  water-front,  at 
Star  Landing,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  to  which  he  moved  his 
family,  intending  to  try  his  hand  at  farming,  as  he  had 
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been  doing  at  Clinton,  as  time  and  opportunity  would 
allow.  Like  a  true  country  bom  and  bred  boy,  he  loved 
the  land,  enjoyed  working  it,  and  was  successful  in  his 
agricultural  labors.  Among  his  MSS.  are  several  addresses 
given  by  him  before  Agricultural  Societies,  in  which  he 
talked  like  a  life-long  tiller  of  the  soil.  Even  in  his  most 
advanced  age,  his  garden  at  Tufts  College  was  his  delight, 
and  called  forth  the  praises  of  all  who  noted  its  thrifty 
appearance. 

He  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  settled  down,  as  he 
thought,  at  Star  Landing,  and  was  looked  upon  by  many, 
and  probably  viewed  himself,  as  a  man  whose  active  life 
was  over.  Though  without  pastoral  responsibility,  he 
preached  often,  answering  all  calls  for  his  pulpit  services, 
was  busy  with  his  pen,  and  tiUed  the  soil  as  the  seasons 
gave  him  opportunity.  But,  as  already  noted,  he  was  yet 
to  pass  several  years  in  the  class-room  at  Tufts  College. 
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XI 
HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

The  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  married  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sawyer  was  spent  in  the  home  of  another,  with 
whom  they  were  boarders.  This  covered  the  period  of 
the  cholera  scourge,  when,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  wrote  to  his 
brother  Seth,  while  the  pestilence  was  still  raging :  "  Our 
city  has  emptied  itself  of  all  who  are  idle  and  many  of 
the  rich.  Probably  near  one  half  of  our  population  is  out 
of  the  city."  Among  the  absentees  were  clergymen  of 
all  denominations.  In  the  section  of  the  city  in  which 
he  was  laboring,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  the  only  minister  who 
remained  at  his  post.  Mrs.  Sawyer  often  recalled  the 
experiences  of  those  sad  days,  saying  that  "people  of  all 
denominations,  including  the  Catholics,  came  for  Mr. 
Sawyer  to  conduct  funerals,  and  he  was  worked  nearly  to 
death,  but  we  both  kept  well."  These  numerous  calls  to 
administer  comfort  produced  rich  results.  They  disarmed 
existing  prejudice  against  Universalists  and  Universalism, 
and  blunted  the  edge  of  criticism  and  misrepresentation, 
as  these  were  afterwards  indulged  in  by  the  absent  minis- 
ters on  their  return  after  the  disease  had  ceased  its  course. 
Many  friends  thus  gained  in  adversity  made  the  young 
preacher  their  pastor  ever  after. 

Writing  again  to  his  brother  Seth,  in  November,  1833, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  after  stating  that  they  had  been  boarding 
eighteen  months,  added :  "  But  in  May  last  we  set  up  for 
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ourselves,  and  find  it  still  more  agreeable.  On  a  late  visit 
in  August  to  Vermont,  we  took  Emily  to  New  York  with 
us.     She  is,  I  believe,  quite  weU  contented." 

Their  income  in  those  days  was  meager,  but  a  strict 
though  not  parsimonious  economy  enabled  them  to  satis- 
factorily supply  their  needs.  Fruit  was  exceedingly  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  as  many  were  afraid  that  its  use  might 
invite  the  return  of  the  cholera.  It  was  a  staple  article, 
however,  on  the  Sawyers'  table.  Mrs.  Sawyer  often  spoke 
to  her  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  days,  espe- 
cially mentioning  that  one  season  when  figs  were  remark- 
ably fine  and  plenty,  they  formed  quite  the  chief  part  of 
their  diet 

From  the  first  of  their  housekeeping  on  to  its  close, 
they  cheerfully  obeyed  the  injunction  to  be  "given  to 
hospitality."  The  "  open  door  "  swung  wide  to  all  comers. 
In  their  early  days  in  New  York,  ministers,  even  when 
traveling  with  large  families,  were  often  their  g^uests  for 
days  at  a  time;  and  on  several  occasions  the  family  all 
slept  on  the  floor,  in  order  to  provide  beds  for  imex- 
pected  visitors.  "Whoever  came  was  made  welcome. 
I  can  remember  that  all  my  life,"  says  the  surviving 
daughter. 

Another  feature  of  the  New  York  life  during  the  first 
pastorate  in  Orchard  Street  was  the  receptions  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sawyer  gave  every  Tuesday  evening.  The  only 
refreshments  served  were  coffee  and  crackers ;  but  there 
was  always  good  music,  and  the  house  used  to  be  packed 
to  the  doors. 

Their  first  child,  Anna  Gertrude,  was  bom  January  29, 
1834.  The  sister  Emily,  mentioned  before  as  having 
come  down  from  Vermont,  remained  in  the  family  many 
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months;  and  she  writes  that  this  baby  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  made  the  recipient  of  many  gifts  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  who  were  delighted  to  see  a 
little  one  in  the  family  of  their  beloved  pastor  and  his 
equally  beloved  wife.  She  was  of  sweet  and  lovely  dispo- 
sition, and  grew  to  womanhood  the  delight  of  aU  in  the 
home.  Her  education  was  well  looked  after,  and  a  solid 
foundation  for  mental  attainments  was  early  laid.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  was  under  the  tuition  of  Miss 
Louisa  M.  Barker,  —  afterwards  many  years  at  Clinton,  — 
a  very  capable  teacher,  then  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Her 
father  writes  to  her : 

«<  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  doing  so  well,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  yon  will  use  your  best  exertions  to  improve  yourself  in  everything  you 
study.  Endeavor  not  only  to  get  your  lessons,  but  try  to  understand  the 
subject  you  are  upon.  This  will  fix  it  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  not  easily 
forget  it  afterwards.  When  you  merely  learn  a  lesson  just  for  the  redtar 
tion,  and  throw  it  off  your  mind  as  soon  after  as  possible,  it  does  you  little 
good.  ...  I  wish  you  to  practice  composition  a  good  deal  It  will  be  of 
great  service  to  you  through  life.  Many  persons  of  very  good  knowledge 
of  things  are  yet  so  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in  writing  that 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous  the  moment  they  take  a  pen  in  hand. 
Frequent  practice  in  early  life  will  in  a  good  degree  remedy  this  defect.  I 
would  also  recommend,  for  the  same  purpose,  that  you  should  always  have 
a  dictionary  at  hand ;  and  when  in  your  lessons  or  reading  you  meet  with 
any  word  you  do  not  fully  understand,  you  should  refer  to  it  for  informa- 
tion. This  will  tend  to  enlarge  your  number  of  words,  i.e.,  your  use  of 
language ;  and  this  has  no  little  influence,  I  suspect,  on  one's  thoughts. 

"  But,  above  all,  endeavor  to  be  thoroughly  good.  No  education,  no 
accomplishments,  can  make  amends  for  the  want  of  amiable  dispositions, 
and  an  obliging  and  generous  temper.  Study,  then,  to  make  yourself  agree* 
able  to  your  teacher  and  to  your  sister  pupils,  and,  indeed,  to  everybody 
with  whom  you  associate.    Be  kind  and  gentle." 

What  wonder  that  with  great  love  and  reverence  for  her 
father  and  m^th^,  she  became  highly  accomplished,  gentle, 
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and  loving.  Especial  and  long-continued  instruction  was 
given  her  in  vocal  music,  and  with  most  gratifying  results. 
"  Gertrude  is  a  fine  and  good  girl,  that  is  certain,"  wrote 
her  maternal  grandmother,  who  shared  her  home.  Her 
mother  called  her  "  one  of  the  happiest,  most  loving  souls 
that  ever  gladdened  the  earth." 

In  1854  she  became  the  wife  of  Jervis  McEntee,  an 
eminent  artist,  "one  of  America's  most  noted  landscape 
painters."  Together  they  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  pass- 
ing several  months  in  the  leading  cities,  studying  the  best 
known  art  collections.  "His  chief  aim  was  to  prepare 
a  portfolio  of  sketches  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  beautiful  and  sunny  landscapes  of  Italy.*' 
The  studio  in  New  York  was  a  most  delightful  room  and 
a  great  resort  of  artists  and  musicians,  Mrs.  McEntee 
always  making  it  delightfully  cheerful.  A  dear  and  inti- 
mate friend  said : 

**None  can  ever  know  the  good  she  did  to  the  young  artists  in  the 
studio,  all  those  twenty  years  she  has  been  there,  keeping  them  pure  and 
good  by  her  sympathy  and  gentle  words  and  kind  counsels.  They  came 
to  her  as  to  an  elder  sister,  and  she  always  made  time  to  listen  to  and 
show  them  what  was  best.  The  only  lady  in  all  that  great  building,  they 
aU  looked  up  to  her  as  some  superior  being  1 " 

In  1876-77,  Mr.  McEntee  passed  through  a  long  and 
dangerous  sickness,  during  which  he  had  the  constant  pres- 
ence and  care  of  his  devoted  wife  ;  and  the  tax  thus  put  on 
her  strength  resulted  in  illness  which  caused  her  death  in 
October,  1878.  Her  departure  called  forth  many  letters 
of  sympathy  and  condolence  from  eminent  men  and 
women  who  had  been  favored  with  her  acquaintance  and 
friendship.  Mrs.  Sawyer  mentioned  one  received  by  Mr. 
McEntee  from  Edwin  Booth,  of  which  she  says : 
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"  It  is  a  letter  that  came  through  and  from  his  heart,  and  no  one  could 
read  it  without  being  deeply  touched ;  and  so  full  of  Christian  hope  and 
faith  it  places  the  writer  in  a  beautiful  light,  a^nd  I  am  sure  it  is  comforting 
to  Jervis,  who  is  almost  broken-hearted,  though  using  every  effort  to  be 
brave." 

The  second  chfld,  Thomas  Jefferson  Sawyer,  jr.,  was 
born  January  10,  1836.  He  became  a  man  of  large  and 
finally  proportioned  physique,  inherited  his  father's  lovable 
disposition,  and  was  like  him  also  in  his  fondness  of  books. 
Enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  14th  New  York  Regiment  of 
Volunteer  Infantry,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  47th  New  York  Volun- 
teers as  a  lieutenant,  and  soon  promoted  for  bravery  to  a 
captaincy.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  became  interested  in  real  estate  in  New  Jersey. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
village  of  Sing  Sing,  N.Y.  He  survived  his  honored 
father  about  six  months,  passing  out  of  this  life  Jan.  18, 
1900.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  daughter.  The  local  paper 
says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  Stirling  integrity,  and  was 
firm  in  his  convictions." 

The  third  child,  Oscar  Gerhard  Sawyer,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 14,  1838.  He  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  war 
correspondent  of  "The  New  York  Herald"  and  subse- 
quently as  special  foreign  correspondent.  He  died  of 
sunstroke,  July  31,  1887.  "The  Herald"  contained  the 
following  notice  of  his  career,  the  morning  after  his  death : 

"Oscar  G.  Sawyer,  a  well-known  joumaUst,  who  has  been  connected 
with  '  The  Herald '  in  various  capacities  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
died  last  night  of  exhaustion  from  heat  at  the  Chambers-street  Hospital. 

*'  Mr.  Sawyer,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  be- 
gan service  for  *  The  Herald '  as  a  correspondent  in  the  field,  and  served  for 
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a  time  with  the  Second  Anny  Corps.  Later  he  was  transferred  as  a  cor- 
respondent to  the  naval  service ;  and  in  that  capacity  sent  dispatches  and 
letters  from  various  squadrons  commanded  by  Farragnt,  Goldsborough, 
Porter,  and  other  famous  admirals. 

"When  the  war  terminated,  and  the  government  determined  to  send 
across  the  seas  for  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  European 
powers  one  of  the  American  turret-ships,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  selected  to 
accompany  the  vessel  as  *  The  Herald '  representative.  The  double-turreted 
monitor,  *  Mtantonomoh  '  was  selected  as  the  vessel ;  and  Gustavus  V.  Fox, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  went  on  board  of  her  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  government.  The  monitor  made  what  was  in 
effect  a  triumphal  tour  of  the  principal  European  ports,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  At  St.  Petersburg  her  visit  was  the 
occasion  of  a  great  public  demonstration ;  and  Assistant  Secretary  Fox,  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  *The  Herald'  correspondent  were  accorded 
personal  presentation  to  the  Russian  emperor. 

*'  When  Mr.  Sawyer  returned  to  the  United  States  he  was  employed  for 
a  time  as  a  special  correspondent  of  the  South  during  the  reconstruction 
period.  About  the  year  1871  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  estab- 
lished an  anti-Mormon  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  with  courage  and 
ability  for  several  years.  Coining  again  to  the  East,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  friendship  of  some  of  his  old  naval  friends,  and  went  to  the  China  and 
Japan  station  as  admiral's  secretary  on  the  Asiatic  squadron.  He  re> 
mained  there  three  or  four  years  and  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Subse- 
quently he  served  in  a  like  capacity  in  several  other  squadrons. 

**  Within  the  past  few  years  his  health  had  declined  somewhat,  and  he 
suffered  from  rheumatism  and  asthma.  His  latest  service  with  *The 
Herald '  was  in  reporting  naval  news ;  and  it  was  while  returning  from  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  Saturday  that  he  was  prostrated  by  the  heat  at 
the  westerly  end  of  the  bridge  and  was  carried  to  the  Chambers^treet 
Hospital  .  .  .  His  old  colleagues  who  heard  of  the  stroke  that  befel  him 
went  to  his  bedside,  but  the  sufferer  did  not  recognize  anyone." 

Dr.  Sawyer's  college  chum,  Roberts,  wrote  to  him: 
"  The  loss  of  that  second  son  of  yours  seems  much  more 
than  a  private  affliction,  —  a  loss  to  the  country  and  the 
world." 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1841,  twin  sons,  Theodore  Alvan 
and  Frederick  Augustus,  were  bom.  The  death  of  the 
former  will  be  noticed  farther  on.     The  latter  is  still  Uv- 
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ing,  and  resides  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  He  at- 
tended school  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Seward 
Institute,  Florida,  N.Y.,  and  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  City.  In  1855  he  entered  the  Free  Academy, — 
now  the  College  of  New  York,  —  as  a  freshman.  The  fol- 
lowing year  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  studies  for  a  while.  In  1859  ^^  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean house  of  Draper  &  Devlin.  Such  was  the  satis- 
faction given  by  him,  that  the  house  decided,  in  the  winter  of 
1 861,  to  send  him  to  Messina,  Sicily,  as  their  representa- 
tive. The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  disorganized  all 
business,  and  this  project  in  foreign  parts  was  relinquished, 
and  Frederick,  with  four  other  young  men  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Devlin,  began  the  organization  of  the  47th 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  When  marching  orders 
were  received,  not  an  officer  in  the  regiment  was  equipped, 
and  they  had  expended  all  their  money  in  recruiting. 
Applying  to  a  firm  in  New  York,  to  which  he  was  wholly 
unknown,  and  asking  for  credit,  the  head  of  the  firm  soon 
said :  "  Til  trust  Dr.  Sawyer's  son.  Give  me  your  individual 
note  for  our  bill,  and  pay  it  when  your  regiment  is  paid  by 
the  Government.  The  equipments  shall  be  in  your  camp 
to-night."  Subsequently,  according  to  agreement,  the  note 
was  taken  up,  and  Frederick  received  the  thanks  of  the 
firm  and  a  present  of  his  own  equipment. 

Until  March,  1864,  he  was  in  the  Department  of  the 
South,  serving  in  the  Commissary,  Quartermaster,  Adju- 
tant General  Departments  and  as  Aid-de-Camp.  Later 
he  held  the  position  of  senior  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  ist  Division,  loth  Corps,  Army 
of  the  James.  For  services  rendered  in  this  position,  he 
was  brevetted  Major,  U.  S,  Vols.,  "  for  conspicuous  gal- 
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lantry  in  the  campaign  of  1864."  He  participated  in  the 
campaign  of  1865,  ending  at  Appomattox.  For  this  cam- 
paign he  was  brevetted  Lieut,  Col.  U.  S.  Vols.,  "  for  dis- 
tinguished service  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the 
campaign  terminating  with  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  imder  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee."  After  his 
army  service  he  embarked  in  the  steamboat  business,  and 
subsequently  the  steamship  business,  for  fourteen  years 
representing  very  large  capital.  In  1875  he  married  Alice 
Chadwick  Boardman.  A  son  and  a  daughter  have  been 
bom  to  them. 

These  chUdren  were  all  born  in  New  York.  They  kept 
the  mother  heart  and  arms  full ;  yet  Mrs.  Sawyer  found 
time  for  a  great  variety  of  work  with  her  pen,  and  for 
activity  in  the  charities  the  "  Dorcas  Society  *'  — which,  as 
before  said,  was  early  organized  by  her  —  was  engaged  in. 
Mrs.  Fisher,  her  mother,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the 
daughter's  family,  writes  in  1837  ' 

"Caroline  has  visited  dens  where  there  were  three  or  four  families 
crowded  into  one  room,  in  a  cellar  ;  some  of  them  sick  and  all  in  the  most 
squalid  wretchedness.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Dorcas  Society  to  call  on  all 
the  applicants  before  they  assist  them,  for  fear  of  imposition,  as  some  who 
have  applied  for  help  have  been  fonnd  living  very  genteely,  with  carpeted 
floors,  astral  lamps,  etc" 

In  1840,  after  having  been  an  unremimerated  contributor 
to  "The  Christian  Messenger"  ,and  its  successor  "The 
Universalist  Union  "  during  her  residence  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Sawyer  was  employed  as  editor  of  the  "  Youth's  De- 
partment'' of  the  latter  paper,  and  so  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1 845.  She  also  contributed  to  "  Graham's 
Magazine,"  when  edited  by  Rufus  Griswold,  "The  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,"  "  The  Democratic  Review,"  under  its 
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brilliant  management  by  O'Sullivan,  and  "The  Odd 
Fellows'  Magazine."  Park  Benjamin,  who  admitted  only 
accomplished  writers  to  contribute  to  "The  New  Worid," 
received  frequent  contributions  from  her  pen. 

To  "  The  New  Yorker  *'  and  other  papers  in  which  Horace 
Greeley  was  interested  before  he  established  "  The  New 
York  Tribune,"  Mrs.  Sawyer  contributed  often.  In  an 
article  on  "  Horace  Greeley  as  a  Parishioner,"  published  in 
1878,  Dr.  Sawyer  spoke  of  a  Bible-class  which  met  with  him 
for  instruction  one  evening  every  week,  at  which  he  said : 

"  Horace  Greeley  was  generally  present,  and  entered  with  great  interest 
into  the  discussions  to  which  our  lessons  gave  rise.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  the  pertinence  of  his  obser- 
vations and  inquiries,  and  by  the  geneial  grasp  of  his  mind  upon  every  topic 
that  came  before  us." 

He  then  added  : 

**  After  his  marriage,  his  visits  to  our  house  became  more  frequent  and 
more  protracted.  As  they  were  boarding,  and  surrounded  by  no  cares  of 
a  household,  it  involved  no  inconvenience  to  be  absent ;  and  as  Mrs.  Greeley 
was  intelligent  and  very  agreeable,  we  were  always  pleased  to  see  them,  and 
amidst  the  changes  then  incident  to  Graham  boarding-houses,  which  they 
patronized  exclusively,  they  sometimes  spent  weeks  together  with  us.*' 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  other  friends 
were  at  the  Sawyer  dinner-table,  as  Mrs.  Sawyer  often 
said,  that  final  arrangements  were  made  for  starting  the 
new  paper,  and  the  name,  "The  Tribune,"  was  decided 
on.  When  the  first  form  of  the  first  number  was  struck 
off  Mr.  Greeley  took  it  to  Mrs.  Sawyer  to  examine ;  and  as 
she  was  glancing  over  it  she  heard  him  say  in  strange, 
impressive  tones,  "  It  shall  be  a  power  in  the  land !  '* 
Looking  up,  she  beheld  him  standing  as  one  transfigured, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  something  far  away,  oblivious  of  her, 
of  himself,  and  of  all  surroundings,  repeating  slowly  and 
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impressively,  again  and  again,  the  words :  "  It  shall  be  a 
power  in  the  land  !  '* 

The  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind,  and 
was  forcibly  recalled  when  *'  The  Tribune  "  became  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  a  power  equalled  by  no  other 
paper  in  the  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  ^  company  of  Iowa  Indians,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Great  Father  in  Washington,  stopped 
for  a  short  time  in  New  York.  In  the  party  was  the  old 
chief  of  the  Sac  Indians,  Nan-Nonce-Push-ee-toe,  his 
daughter,  Do-hum-me,  and  Cow-Hick-Kee,  a  yoimg  brave, 
to  whom  the  chiefs  daughter  had  just  been  married.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  made  their  acquaintance,  showed  them  many 
attentions,  and  was  especially  attracted  to  the  bride, 
towards  whom  she  was  affectionately  drawn.  The  day 
before  the  one  set  for  their  departure  for  their  distant 
home,  Do-hum-me  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness  which 
terminated  in  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  she  died.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  thus  related  the  death-scene  and  what  followed:  — 

**  I  was  with  her  through  her  last  and  most  trying  hours.  She  was 
attended  by  two  or  three  experienced  physicians ;  her  father  and  husband 
never  left  her  side  for  a  moment,  and  could  skill,  or  the  deepest  affection- 
have  saved  her,  Do-hum-me  had  still  lived. 

**  Of  the  sobs  and  wails  of  deep  and  bitter  agony,  which  burst  from 
the  husband  and  father  when  all  was  over,  I  have  no  heart  to  attempt  a 
description.  It  was  a  scene  which,  should  I  live  to  twice  the  age  of  man, 
I  shall  never  forget. 

"  Although  by  universal  custom  among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  task  of  pre- 
paring the  body  for  the  burial  is  always  performed  by  the  nearest  relatives, 
my  offers  of  assistance  were  accepted  with  affectionate  gratitude,  and  to- 
gether we  arrayed  the  departed  girl  as  if  for  a  bridal  rather  than  a  burial. 

**  She  was  followed  to  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  by  her  family,  myself, 
aud  two  or  three  others  who  were  glad  to  render  this  tribute  of  affection  to 
departed  worth.  As  a  temporary  resting-place,  she  was  laid  in  the 
Strangers*  Tomb,  but  is  soon  to  be  interred  in  a  gzave. 
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'*  It  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  mourners, 
that  a  spot  so  like  their  own  native  wilds  had  been  chosen  for  the  burial- 
place  of  their  dead.  More  gratifying  still  was  it  to  hear  the  expressions, 
communicated  through  the  inteipreter,  of  the  mournful  pleasure  they  felt 
in  leaving  her  in  my  care;  for  I  had  won  their  entire  confidence  —  how,  it 
matters  not  now  to  tell  —  and  they  looked  on  me  as  I  was,  a  true  and ' 
sympathizing  friend. 

*<  After  the  burial  I  was  deeply  touched  at  being  formally  adopted  by  the 
old  chief  as  his  daughter,  not  in  the  place  of  her  he  had  lost,  but  that  he 
might  leave  me  to  watch  over  her  remains,  and  to  perform  the  few  simple 
rites  which  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  their  dead. 

<««The  Great  Spirit  has  taken  her  away  from  us,*  said  the  bereaved 
husband,  in  an  address  to  me,  '  The  Great  Spirit  has  taken  her  away,  and 
we  give  her  up.  But  Wa-con-tam-e  [a  name  by  which  they  always  called 
me],  Wa-con-tam-e  will  lay  her  in  the  grave,  and  will  promise  to  go  some- 
times and  sit  down  by  it,  and  scatter  food  around  it,  that  the  spirit  of 
Do-hum-me  may  not  faint  in  its  journey  to  the  land  of  shadows.  Wa-con- 
tam-e  will  not  forget  ? ' 

**  It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  promise  to  fulfill,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness,  this  affecting  request,  was  unhesitatingly  and  unreservedly 
given ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  clinging  grasp,  and  the  look  of  gratitude 
and  affection  I  received  in  return.  I  promised  also  to  use  my  best 
endeavors  to  procure  a  stone  to  be  placed  on  the  grave,  that  should  tell 
who  slept  beneath  it.*' 

The  name  conferred  on  Mrs.  Sawyer  by  the  Indians, 
signifies  "  One  who  holds  converse  with  the  Great 
Spirit." 

By  the  following  September  Mrs.  Sawyer,  aided  by  a 
few  others,  obtained  donations  of  money  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  place  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  monu- 
ment over  the  dead  on  a  commanding  spot  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  a  New  York 
friend  accompanying  them,  started  on  a  trip  to  the  West, 
it  being  Mrs.  Sawyer's  purpose  to  visit  the  Indians,  and 
report  what  had  been  done  in  memory  of  Do-hum-me. 
But  on  arriving  at  the  spot  where  their  home  had  been,  in 
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Iowa,  they  found  only  desolation,  as  the  Government  had 
moved  the  tribe  five  hundred  miles  farther  west  only  a 
few  weeks  before.  From  Iowa  City,  said  Mr.  Sawyer  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fisher : 

*<  We  went  thirty  miles  westward  toward  the  Indian  towns, — the  great 
object,  yon  know,  of  Caroline's  aspirations  and  travels, — but  alasl  we 
could  not  reach  them  without  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  an  amount  of  fatigue 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  a  visit !  '* 

This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Sawyer ;  but 
as  it  involved  ten  days  or  more  travel  through  an  unin- 
habited country,  necessitating  their  sleeping  as  many 
nights  on  the  ground  or  in  their  wagon,  which  she  was 
unable  to  do,  they  reluctantly  returned  back,  after  having 
found  an  opportunity  to  send  on  a  picture  of  Do-hum-me's 
grave  and  monument. 

In  addition  to  her  other  cares  and  duties,  Mrs.  Sawyer 
published  her  first  book  in  1841,  —  "The  Merchant's 
Widow,  and  Other  Tales.''  The  first  edition,  a  thousand 
copies,  was  sold  in  ten  days.  It  was  written  when  she  was 
too  ill  to  attend  to  more  active  labors ;  and  "  all  the  latter 
part  of  it,"  her  mother  said,  "she  wrote  in  bed,  lying 
down,  with  only  her  head  raised  a  little,  so  that  she  could 
see  to  write."  It  received  hearty  praise  from  the  leading 
critics  of  the  time.  Mr.  Greeley  gave  it  a  lengthy  notice 
in  "  The  New  Yorker,"  in  which  he  said : 

"  It  consists  of  three  simple,  natural,  truthful  stories,  of  some  fifty  to 
seventy-five  pages  each,  founded  on  real  events,  and  framed  in  general,  if 
not  in  exact,  accordance  with  the  circumstances  as  they  actually  occurred. 
We  read  them  as  we  would  the  biography  of  some  friend  or  neighbor — 
they  seem  too  real  to  be  other  than  the  relation  of  daily  incidents ;  yet  the 
deep  and  salutary  impression  remaining  after  the  perusal  is  ended  evinces 
that  we  have  listened  to  the  gentle  teachings  of  an  earnest  and  holy 
spirit." 
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Park  Benjamin  noticed  it  in  "The  New  World/' giving 
it  unstinted  commendation,  thus  closing  his  review : 

"  If  any  of  our  city  belles  who  yawn  away  a  late  morning  very  dully 
over  the  last  London  novel  will  condescend  to  do  so  unfashionable  a  thing 
as  to  take  up  '  The  Merchant's  Widow  *  at  their  next  sitting,  we  will  war- 
rant them  a  source  of  instruction  and  of  serene  enjoyment." 

Two  years  later  she  published  "The  Juvenile  Library," 
a  book  for  the  yoimg.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  stories 
originaDy  published  in  her  department  of  "The  Union," 
and  was  greatly  appreciated  and  highly  praised  by  the 
editors  of  our  denominational  press. 

Meanwhile  she  was  studying  the  German  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  enriching  our  papers  with  translations  from 
each.  Mr.  Sawyer  also  contributed  to  "  The  Union,"  and 
in  1842  published  in  book  form,  "The  Flower  Basket," 
a  tale  from  the  German  of  Schmid.  Mr.  Greeley  said  of 
it  in  "The  Tribune": 

**  We  have  seldom  read  a  story  in  which  Religion  and  Virtue  were  so 
winningly  inculcated,  and  Vice  so  thrillingly  exposed  in  all  its  hideousness 
and  horror,  as  in  this  little  work.  .  .  .  The  style  is  simple  and  truthful,  and 
the  story  replete  with  interest  and  natural  pathos.'* 

Dr.  Sawyer  said,  —  some  years  after  the  event,  — 

"  When  I  left  New  York  I  carried  with  me  a  wife  and  five  children, 
some  second-hand  furniture  and  second-hand  books,  and  I350  in  money. 
The  last  my  wife  had  earned  by  writing  for  magazines,  making  transla- 
tions, and  writing  some  stories  for  children.  The  truth  is,  we  never  had 
the  means  of  enriching  ourselves,  and  then  the  thought  had  hardly  entered 
my  mind  that  I  should  ever  need  more  than  I  could  earn  day  by  day." 

For  a  short  time  after  going  to  Clinton  the  family 
boarded;  but  the  following  spring — 1846  —  they  pur- 
chased a  small  farm  of  twenty  acres,  situated  on  the 
street  leading  from  the  village  to  Hamilton  College.     The 
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house  on  the  place  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  made 
into  a  roomy  and  comfortable  two-story  dwelling  48  x  24 
feet,  with  an  ell  one  story  in  height,  24  x  22  feet.  This 
was  their  home  until  their  return  to  New  York.  An 
additional  purchase  of  adjoining  land  enlarged  the  farm  to 
forty-two  acres,  the  Chenango  Canal  passing  through  it. 

Mary  Angela,  their  sixth  child,  was  bom  in  Clinton, 
September  12,  1846. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  in  June,  1847,  thus 
speaks  of  the  home : 

<*  We  have  sixteen  in  the  family ;  sometimes  twenty,  and  only  one  hired 
girl  to  do  the  work ;  so  you  may  judge  that  Caroline  has  not  much  time  to 
sew.  We  have  five  boarders  —  three  young  ladies,  pupils  of  the  Institute, 
and  one  young  gentleman — a  theological  student  —  and  myself.  We 
ladies  pay  two  dollars  a  week,  washing  included,  which  is  the  highest  price 
that  is  paid  in  the  place.  Our  gentleman  pays  one  dollar,  and  works 
occasionally  for  the  rest.  Some  of  the  students  board  themselves  at  their 
rooms,  for  fifty  cents  a  week,  some  board  at  a  general  boarding-house  for 
one  dollar  per  week.  We  have  more  than  the  common  price  because  we 
have  a  piano,  music,  and  all  kinds  of  books  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Then  it  is,  of  course,  considered  honorable  to  board  with  the  president  of 
the  Institute.  Besides,  in  all  bad  weather  they  ride  to  school  and  back 
again,  gratis.  Mr.  Sawyer  hired  a  man  from  the  tavern  to  carry  them  all 
winter,  in  bad  walking,  which  cost  him  considerable.  We  had  no  horse 
then.  Now  the  boys  tackle  up  the  wagon,  and  carry  a  whole  load  of 
them." 

In  the  summer  of  1848  a  great  sorrow  visited  this 
happy  home.  Mary,  the  youngest  child,  was  taken  severely 
ill  with  dysentery  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  died  at 
noon  on  the  eleventh,  lacking  but  one  day  of  twenty-three 
months  of  beautiful  life.  "  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Y.  Watkins,  one  of  his  most  valued  New 
York  friends : 

♦*  That  we  shall  have  the  sympathy  of  yourself  and  family  in  this  bitter 
affliction.     It  seems  more  than  we  can  well  bear.     She  was  a  lovely  and 
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loving  child,  and  had  knit  the  affections  of  all  our  hearts  closely  about  her. 
.  .  .  Though  but  twenty-three  months  old,  she  had  called  up  in  our  hearts 
a  thousand  affections,  and  though  now  taken  away  from  us  she  has  left 
those  affections  behind,  and  a  thousand  sweet  and  joyous  memories.  We 
see  her  still  in  health  and  spirits,  running  about  our  rooms  and  our  yard. 
We  hear  her  gladsome  little  voice  and  the  clapping  of  her  little  hands.  We 
feel  the  loving  kiss  upon  our  cheeks.  Oh,  though  dead,  she  still  lives 
with  us,  and  more,  she  lives  in  heaven;  and  well  I  know  that  our  hearts 
will  be  drawn  thither  with  a  stronger  attraction  for  her.  May  we  ask  your 
prayers  in  this  birter  affliction  ?  ...  In  this  day  of  affliction  I  fed  a  yearn- 
ing towards  my  «/</,  MfriendsP 

A  week  later,  Theodore,  one  of  the  twins,  was  taken 
down  with  the  same  disease,  and,  after  a  week  of  severe 
suffering,  died  August  27.  The  writer  can  never  forget 
the  last  night  of  the  boy's  life,  when,  watching  with  the 
anxious  and  distressed  father  at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
the  prayers  of  the  father  so  often  arose,  beseeching  God 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  always  ending  with 
the  words :  "  Thou  knowest  best,  O  God  !  thy  will  be 
done!"  To  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Skinner,  his  successor  at 
Orchard  Street,  Mr.  Sawyer  wrote : 

**  Under  this  second  stroke,  in  this  second  bereavement,  we  recognize 
the  hand  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  though  we  cannot  but  weep,  we  will 
not  complain.  While  he  lived  we  prayed,  oh,  how  fervently,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Great  Teacher,  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  us;  yet  we 
added.  Not  our  will,  but  thine  be  done.  And  now  that  our  dear  boy  is 
gone,  we  say  with  Job,  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.* 

"  I  know  that  we  shall  share  the  sympathies  of  many  friends  in  New 
York ;  and  I  hope  that  their  prayers  may  be  added  to  our  own  that  these 
afflictions,  so  severe,  so  poignant,  may  be  sanctified  to  our  spiritual  good. 
Will  you  remember  us  next  Sabbath  in  that  sanctuary,  and  at  that  altar, 
where  our  hearts  have  known  so  much  joy  ?  In  tears,  but  with  much  love, 
yours  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Less  than  a  month  after  this  sad  event,  Mr.  Sawyer 
attended  the  session  of  the  General  Convention,  at  Hart- 
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fordy  Conn.,  and  being  selected  to  preach  one  of  the  ser- 
mons, gave  a  powerful  and  eloquent  discourse  on  ''The 
Necessity  for  Doctrinal  Preaching," — a  favorite  theme 
with  him,  —  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  ''In  this 
world  of  sorrow,  doctrine  is  necessary  for  the  consolation 
of  the  afflicted.  Preach  it,  then,  as  an  eternal  reality,  and 
it  will  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  comfort  those  that 
mourn." 

In  1888  Dr.  Sawyer  wrote  to  a  friend: 

**  I  remember  how  prond  we  used  to  feel  of  our  twins,  and  now  after 
forty  years,  tears  often  come  into  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  our  little 
Theodore.  He  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  Frederick,  was  more  delicate 
and  gentle.  Alas  1  how  time  passes  1  yet  over  this  lapse  of  years  memory 
often  goes  back  to  recall  the  scenes  of  other  days." 

Mrs.  Sawyer  voiced  her  grief,  and  also  her  resignation, 
in  the  following  exquisite  poem : 

Ye  sleep,  my  children  1  on  your  soft  blue  eyes — 
Those  eyes  that  once,  like  Summer-sunlight  glancing 
From  mom  till  eve  with  joy  seemed  ever  dancing — 
A  mournful  slumber  Hes ! 

Ye  deep  I  But  I  —  I  wake  to  watch  your  rest  t 
Yet  not  as  erst,  when,  round  your  temples  wreathin^^ 
The  lif^ht  locks  stirred,  at  every  gentle  breathing 
From  your  full,  quiet  breast  ( 

No  more  my  finger  on  my  lips  I  lay. 
Lest  some  rude  sound,  some  sudden  footstep  —  Janing 
Your  little  couch,  and  the  hushed  stillness  marring  — 
Should  chase  your  sleep  away  1 

Ah,  no  I  the  ^nds  go  moaning  o*er  your  heads, 
And  the  sweet  dryads  of  the  valley,  winging 
In  ally  circles,  wild,  shrill  strains  are  singing 
Above  your  grassy  beds. 
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Bat  ye  awake  not  I    They  disturb  not  now  I 
And  a  vain  gosh  of  child-like  grief  comes  o'er  me, 
As  the  dread  memory  sudden  sweeps  before  me 
That  death  is  on  your  brow  I 

O,  precious  ones,  that  seemed  too  fair  to  die  1 
My  soft-eyed  Mary  —  child  of  seraph-sweetness  — 
Bright  vision,  vanished  with  a  shadow's  fleetness — 
Why  hast  thou  left  me?     Why? 

Wert  weary,  gentle  dove,  of  this  cold  world  ? 
And  didst  thou  long  to  rest  thy  httle  pinions 
Far  in  those  bright  and  beautiful  dominions 
Where  they  at  last  are  furled  ? 

Wert  homesick,  darling  ?     Could  thy  little  heart 
Yearn  for  a  love  more  tender  than  we  bore  thee. 
Yearn  for  a  watch  more  fond  and  faithful  o'er  thee. 
That  thou  shouldst  hence  depart  ? 

That  thou  shouldst  hence  and  leave  me  here  behind. 
To  fold  thy  little  robes  in  silent  anguish ; 
To  dry  my  tears,  then  weep  again ;  to  languish 
For  what  I  cannot  find  ? 

Had  my  low  cradle-song  no  longer  charms  — 
That  cradle-song,  whose  soft  and  plaintive  numbers 
Lull'd  thee  each  evening  to  thy  gentle  slumbers  — 
To  keep  thee  in  my  arms  ? 

And  thou,  my  boy  I  my  beautiful  1  my  own ! 
Twin-cherub  of  the  one  who  stands  beside  me. 
Grieving  that  we  within  the  earth  should  hide  thee^ 
And  leave  thee  all  alone  1 

Grieving  that  thou  canst  play  irith  him  no  more  I 
That,  though  his  tears  upon  thy  grave  are  falling, 
Thy  voice  replies  not  to  his  mournful  calling  — 
Unheeded  ne'er  before  1 

Did  the  sweet  cup  of  life  already  cloy. 
That  from  thy  lips,  ere  scarcely  it  was  tasted — 
Ere  from  its  brim  one  sparkling  gleam  was  wastec^ 
Thou  laidst  it  down,  my  boy? 
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Nay,  wherefore  question? — To  my  pleading  vain, 
No  voice  to  still  my  spirit's  restless  yearning,  — 
No  sweet  reply  to  soothe  my  heart's  deep  burning, 
Comes  from  your  graves  again  1 

Ye  were  1  ye  are  not  1  thus  earth's  bloom  decays  1  — 
I  watch  the  flowen  'neath  Autumn's  footsteps  dying, 
Yet  know  the  Spring-breath,  o'er  the  valleys  sighing, 
Each  from  its  tomb  will  raise. 

But  ye  1  O,  ye  1  —  Though  soft  the  vernal  rain. 
The  sweet  spring-showers  —  stem  Winter's  chains  dissolving — 
May  round  you  fall  — earth's  loveliest  flowers  evolving, — 
Yt  will  not  bloom  again  1 

Though  by  the  streams  and  all  the  meadows  o'er, 
'Blid  woods  and  dells,  the  South's  gay  clarion  ringing. 
May  peal  till  life  is  everywhere  upspringing, 
Ye — ye  will  wake  no  more  1 

Nay,  ye  will  wake  1  —  Not  here  —  not  here  —  but  There  - 
In  Heaven  I  —  O,  there,  ye  bloom  e'en  now  I  —  where  never 
Falls  the  chill  blight,  and  each  sweet  flower  forever 
Lives  beautiful  and  fair  1 

There  shall  I  find  you  —  stainless,  pure  and  bright, 
As  the  pure  seraph-eyes,  whose  myriad  numbers 
Are  watching  now  above  your  peaceful  slumbers 
From  the  far  zenith's  height  1 

There  shall  I  clasp  you  to  my  heart  once  more^ 
And  feel  your  cheeks  mine  own,  with  rapture,  pressing 
Till  all  my  being  thrills  with  your  caressing, 
And  all  its  pain  is  o'er  1 

Dear  ones,  sleep  on  I    A  low,  mysterious  tone^ 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  my  spirit's  ear  is  filling 
Each  wilder  grief  within  my  bosom  stilling, 
And  hushing  sorrow's  moan  1 

It  tells  me,  that,  no  shadow  on  your  brow. 
Far  from  the  clouds  that  closely  round  me  gather, 
Clasped  in  the  bosom  of  the  Good  All-Father, 
Ye're  blest  and  happy  now  1 
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Ay  I  blest  and  happy  I  never  more  shall  tears 
Dim  those  sweet  eyes  1  —  temptation  ne'er  shall  round  you 
Wind  its  dark  coils,  nor  guilt,  nor  falsehood  wound  you, 
Through  all  your  endless  years  1 

Farewell,  awhile  I    Ye  were  my  heart's  delight  1 
Ye  were  sweet  stars,  my  spirit's  clouds  dissolving, 
Round  which  my  heart  was  evermore  revolving, 
like  some  fond  satellite  I 

Ah  I  wen  I  loved  you  1  but  I  yield  you  up. 
Without  one  murmur,  at  my  Father's  calling  1 
With  childlike  trust,  though  fast  my  tears  are  fallin^^ 
I  drink  the  Intter  cup  1 

I  drink ;  for  He  whom  angels  did  sustain 
yrhen  the  dread  hour  of  mortal  anguish  met  him, 
When  friends  forgot  and  deadly  foes  beset  Him, 
Stands  by  to  soothe  my  pain  1 

I  drink ;  for  Thou,  O  God  1  preparedest  the  draught 
Which  to  my  lips  Thy  Father-hand  is  pressing  I 
I  know,  'neath  ills  oft  lurks  the  deepest  blessing — 
Father !  the  cup  is  quaffed  I 

'TIS  quaffed  1  and  now,  O  Father  I  I  restore 
The  little  children  Thou  in  mercy  sent  me  I 
Sweet  blessings  were  they,  for  a  season  lent  me  1 
Take  back  Thine  own,  once  more  1 

Yet,  O  forget  not,  Lord  I  Thy  child  is  weak  t 
The  dregs  are  bitter  which  my  lips  are  draining ; 
And  my  faint  heart  hath  need  of  Thy  sustuning  1 
Father  1  Thy  child  is  weak ! 

Yet,  take  Thine  own  1    Their  souls  are  innocent  I 
Their  little  lives  were  beautiful  and  blameless  1 
I  bring  them  back  to  Thee,  pure,  white,  and  stainless. 
E'en  as  when  they  were  lent  1 

Keep  them,  and  make  them  each  a  shining  gem 
'Mid  the  bright  things  which  fill  the  bowers  of  Heaven, 
Till  mine  own  spirit  soars — earth's  fetters  riven  — 
Hon B  i  Home  I  to  Thee  and  tkem  I 
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To  "The  Rose  of  Sharon,"  an  annual  first  appearing  in 
1840,  and  for  many  years  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
annuals,  Mrs.  Sawyer  contributed  from  the  first ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Edgarton  Mayo,  its  first 
editor,  in  1848,  just  after  she  had  prepared  the  volume  for 
1849  for  the  press,  Mrs.  Sawyer  became  editor  until  the 
last  volume  was  issued  in  1858.  In  the  summer  of  1849 
she  prepared  the  issue  for  1850.  This  special  work  was 
a  task  requiring  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  and 
very  critical  and  discriminating  editorial  oversight,  a  task 
for  which  she  was  eminently  fitted;  and  she  kept  the 
annual  up  to  its  high  standard  of  literary  excellence.  A 
volume  might  be  made  of  her  own  contributions  to  its 
pages.  But  very  few  selections,  however,  can  be  placed 
in  this  Memoir,  and  these  will  appear  a  few  pages  farther 
on. 

Another  daughter,  Alice  Kenrick  Sawyer,  was  bom  at 
Clinton,  January  17th,  1850.  Although  married  in  June, 
1877,  to  Prof.  George  T.  Knight,  D.D.,  a  former  pupil 
of  Dr.  Sawyer's  and  a  professor  in  Tufts  Divinity  School, 
she  has  always  resided  in  the  paternal  home,  and  has 
scrupulously  and  affectionately  obeyed  the  command, 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  ever  counting  it  her 
highest  joy  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
Her  father  was  always  her  ideal  of  human  excellence ;  and 
on  the  death  of  her  mother  she  made  it,  if  possible,  more 
than  ever  her  glad  duty  to  anticipate  his  wants  and 
abundantly  supply  them.  Two  daughters  and  two  sons, 
all  born  before  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
gladly  welcomed  by  them,  gladden  her  home. 

In  the  winter  of  1851-52  Dr.  Sawyer  was  badly 
crippled  by  an  inflamed  nerve ;  but,  as  he  has  recorded,  he 
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was  far  from  being  idle :  "  When  suffering  from  sciatica 
so  that  I  could  neither  walk  nor  sit  with  any  comfort,  I 
wrote  the  Life  of  Stephen  R.  Smith."  This  splendid 
story  of  the  career  of  a  great  preacher  and  a  noble  man 
is,  for  arrangement,  style,  and  as  an  affectionate  tribute  to 
one  of  the  Lord's  saints,  without  a  rival  as  a  memoir  of  a 
Universalist  minister. 

In  1853  Mrs.  Sawyer  wrote  a  432-paged  "Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Scott,  with  her  Poems  and  Prose  Selec- 
tions." Mrs.  Scott,  nee  Kinney,  began  in  1826  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  write  for  the  Universalist  papers.  She 
died  in  1842,  and  a  year  later,  her  "  Poems,  together  with 
a  brief  Memoir,"  was  published.  The  volume  was  not 
agreeable  to  her  relatives,  and  was  strongly,  condemned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  in  that  it  ignored  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  Universalist,  changed  the  titles  the  author  had 
given  to  some  of  her  poems,  and  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
exhibit  of  her  life-work.  A  sharp  controversy  on  the 
matter,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  "The  Union,"  at 
once  followed  the  publication  of  this  unsatisfactory  volimie. 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  who  had  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Scott  and 
her  writings,  and  a  just  pride  in  her  ardent  devotion  to 
Universalism,  took  up  as  a  labor  of  love  the  work  of  giving 
a  more  full  and  truthful  account  of  Mrs.  Scott's  life  and 
writings.  She  admirably  succeeded,  and  the  volume 
received  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  denominational 
press. 

Of  the  home  and  the  family  life  during  Dr.  Sawyer's 
second  pastorate  in  New  York,  I  have  little  information 
except  that  the  house  was  hospitably  open  to  all  comers, 
and  was  made  especially  attractive  to  members  of  the 
parish,  who  statedly  or  at  intervals  gathered  there. 
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Returning  again  to  Clinton,  the  doctor  engaged  largely 
in  farming  on  a  new  and  more  extensive  place  than  that 
occupied  during  his  first  residence  there.  Visiting  it  a 
few  months  before  he  closed  his  pastorate  in  New  York, 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Gertrude : 

**  I  never  saw  such  a  crop  of  hay  as  now  covers  the  meadows.  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  quarter  or  perhaps  a  third  more  than  we  had  last  year.  I 
cannot  have  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  really  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  Then  I  have  thirty  acres  of  very  fine  oats,  and  nearly 
twenty  acres  of  promising  com,  besides  potatoes,  beans,  and  carrots.'* 

The  following  spring  he  writes  to  the  same : 

**  Your  mother  is  making  her  firat  cheese  this  morning.  As  for  myself, 
I  have  been  churning,  and  it  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  see  the  butter, 
nearly  twenty-three  pounds,  I  have  made.     Nothing  could  be  finer." 

To  this,  Mrs.  Sawyer  adds  : 

<<  I  know  no  more  than  the  dead,  where  I  am  to  get  a  g^rl ;  and  with  a 
pretty  large  family,  mother  sick  or  nearly  so,  and  a  dairy  of  thirty  covfs  as 
I  shall  have  in  a  few  days,  I  can  say  at  least  that  I  see  a  plenty  of  work 
before  me.** 

A  year  before  this  date  she  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Abel  Tompkins,  publisher,  to  become  the  editor  of  "  The 
Ladies'  Repository,"  a  monthly  magazine  begun  in  1832. 
She  had  contributed  to  the  first  volume,  and  with  more  or 
less  regularity  to  its  subsequent  issues.  She  filled  the 
office  of  editor  with  great  ability  for  four  years,  when  the 
sale  of  the  magazine  ended  her  labors  in  that  field.  The 
period  covered  by  her  charge  of  "  The  Repository "  em- 
braced the  most  thrilling  and  critical  portion  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  her  loyalty  and  patriotism  rose  to 
the  occasion.  The  "  Editor's  Table  "  was  filled  with  the 
recital  of  the  general  incidents  of  the  struggle,  supple- 
mented by  special  information  from  her  three  sons  who 
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were  in  peril  at  the  front.  Though  the  mother-heart  was 
burdened  with  anxiety  for  their  safety,  she  was  resolute 
and  brave  in  her  utterances  of  devotion  to  the  Flag. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1862,  Mrs.  Fisher,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  invalidism,  the  last  year  characterized  by 
great  suffering,  passed  to  her  rest,  aged  eighty  years.  In 
the  Editor's  Table  of  "The  Repository"  for  January,  1863, 
Mrs.  Sawyer  thus  addressed  her  readers  : 

"  For  the  two  months  that  have  last  gone  by,  your  wants  have  been  ably 
and  kindly  ministered  to  by  other  hands  than  mine,  and  we  have  not  taken 
counsel  together  as  has  long  been  our  wont.  I  have  walked  in  other  com- 
pany than  yours.  Instead  of  your  welcome  forms,  a  shadow  from  the 
Valley  of  Death  has  been  at  my  side ;  and  that  dread  voice,  whose  inexorable 
behests  no  man  can  disobey,  has  been  heard  in  my  dwelling.  The  fearful 
guest  was  long  approaching.  I  saw  him  hovering  in  the  distance,  his  arrow 
poised  to  strike  ;  but  month  after  month  —  winter  and^pring  and  summer — 
went  by,  and  still  the  threatening  hand  withheld  the  Uow.  But  it  fell  at 
last,  and  one,  aged  beyond  the  age  of  man,  smitten  with  deadly  silence, 
submissively  bowed  her  snow-white  head,  and  sunk  to  that  brief  sleep 
whose  awakening  is  the  inexpressible  bliss  of  Eternal  Life. 

**  Ah,  my  friends,  it  was  no  cold  and  unloved  stranger  who  left  me.  It 
was  she  who  gave  me  bdng,  who  guided  my  infant  steps,  and  watched  my 
childhood  with  a  mother's  love ;  who  shared  the  home  and  happiness  of 
later  years,  and  who,  affectingly  reversing  the  order  of  nature,  at  length 
called  me  *  mother  *  in  return. 

**  I  carried  her  to  a  far-off  and  storied  burial-place,  that  the  cherished 
wish  of  her  heart  might  be  fulfilled,  and  she  make  her  last  bed  beside 
another  dear  as  her  own  life.  There  at  last,  under  the  solemn  evergreens 
and  the  winter  snows,  *  after  life's  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  well.' 

**  I  have  returned  to  the  home  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  she  made 
glad,  but  which  she  will  never  gladden  again.  You  will  not  wonder  when 
I  tell  yon  that  I  miss  her.  I  miss  her  not  from  the  *  accustomed  places,* 
for  she  only  occupied  one ;  but  I  miss  her  from  the  fireside  and  the  <  old 
arm-chair,'  where  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  her  bent  and  crippled 
form  has  sat  a  helpless  prisoner.  For  almost  a  generation  God  has  denied 
her  the  pleasure,  so  dear  to  the  human  heart,  of  walking  abroad  in  his 
beautiful  world  and  viewing  its  varied  scenes.  Within  the  four  walls  of 
one  only  room  was  her  world.    Her  books,  her  pictures*  her  memories,  and 
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her  thoughts  were  her  most  familiar  companions;  and  the  characters  she 
met  in  her  books,  her  intimate  friends,  of  whose  society  she  seldom  wearied, 
or,  if  wearied,  whom  she  gently  laid  on  the  shelf  by  her  side,  without  fear 
of  giving  offense,  until  the  mood  for  resuming  their  companionship  re- 
turned. Blessed  friendship  1  which  no  jarring  could  disturb  and  no  mis- 
understanding or  coldness  alienate  I  I  miss  the  outstretched  hand  and  the 
welcome  I  ever  received  when  I  entered  this  little  world  of  hers,  so  peopled 
with  gentle  shadows. 

*'  I  miss  the  plaintive  question,  *  Why  were  you  so  long  away  ? '  which 
if  an  hour  went  by,  and  she  did  not  see  me,  she  would  ask.  I  miss  the 
strange  and  weird,  but  beautiful  anthems  of  another  age,  which  she  sang 
through  without  a  fault,  at  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
lay  upon  her  eyelids,  and  her  spirit  was  busy  with  the  scenes  of  long  ago. 
For  the  mystery  of  somnambulism,  which  often  led  her  forth  in  her  deep 
slumbers,  and  sometimes  into  dangerous  places,  when  the  brightness  and 
strength  of  youth  were  round  her,  in  age  and  decrepitude  took  the  beautiful 
form  of  solemn  sleep-chanting. 

"  I  miss  aU  these  things,  and  more,  and  others  will  miss  her  also.  For 
her  busy  fingers,  until  one  year  of  her  passage  across  the  dark  river,  were 
everyrday  knitting  —  beautifully  knitting  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  soldier, 
the  weary  feet  of  hundreds  of  whom  have  been  warmed  and  comforted  by 
her  labors  of  love.  But  she  is  gone  —  she  longed  to  go.  Suffering  some-* 
times  made  her  impatient  of  the  long  delay;  and  she  prayed,  *0,  most 
merciful  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  and  bid  me  tarry  no  longer  1  *  The  sum- 
mons was  welcome,  and  the  messenger  an  angel  of  mercy.  Joy  be  with 
thee,  my  mother,  and  pleasant  the  scenes  amid  which  thy  glorified  form, 
prisoner  no  longer,  now  exultant  walks  1    Joy  be  with  thee,  my  mother  1  '* 

A  few  months  after  Dr.  Sawyer  became  editor  of  "  The 
Ambassador/'  and,  as  before  stated,  purchased  the  prop- 
erty at  "Star  Landing,"  in  New  Jersey,  the  family 
moved  to  that  place,  where  they  remained  until  the 
Doctor  accepted  the  Packard  Professorship  at  Tufts, 
when  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Tufts  College. 

There,  as  in  every  other  place  where  they  had  made 
their  home,  it  was  a  delightful  and  cheery  abode.  The 
daughter's  children  and  the  young  men,  some  from  the 
College  of   Letters  and  some  from  the  Divinity  School, 
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who  boarded  with  them,  supplied  the  enthusiasm  and 
life  always  associated  with  youth ;  while  both  the  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  aging  only  in  years,  kept  and  made 
manifest  the  perpetual  youth  of  their  hearts.  Occasion- 
ally, for  a  short  time,  during  vacations,  they  were  alone. 
Of  one  such  experience  the  doctor  writes  to  his  daughter  : 

"  Your  mother  is  acting  as  servant  for  a  week  just  now.  Her  Anna 
wanted  to  rest  and  sew  for  herself,  and  so  she  is  away.  But  we  get  on 
splendidly.  I  get  up  and  make  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  teakettle.  Then 
your  mother  comes  down  and  prepares  the  breakfast,  while  I  do  my 
toilette,  and  we  enjoy  it  hugely,  le.,  Harris,  Tom,  and  myself.  She  makes 
magnificent  coffee,  broils  a  steak  to  a  chann,  makes  delightful  bread,  and 
altogether  is  a  first-rate  cook.'* 

As  the  years  passed  over  them,  they  continued  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  characters  on  the  Hill ;  not  alone  in 
their  magnificent  personal  presence,  but  also,  and  most 
fully,  in  the  reverence  and  love  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded by  all  ages  of  those  amid  whose  homes  they  had 
their  dwelling.  Children  were  lovingly  attracted  towards 
them ;  and  the  children's  parents,  into  whose  joys  and 
sorrows  they  entered  with  deepest  sympathy,  called  down 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  them. 

When,  after  sixteen  years'  faithful  work  in  the  class- 
room, the  doctor  was  retired  from  active  service,  it  was 
delightful  to  see  them  sitting  together  in  the  room  which 
was  at  once  their  study,  and  where  they  also  received  all 
who  called  to  see  them,  and  to  note  how  fully  they  were 
enjoying  each  other's  society  and  their  work.  The  doctor, 
pen  in  hand,  seated  at  his  table,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  some  valuable  article  for  "  The  Quarterly"  or  "  The 
Leader,"  or  attending  to  his  numerous  correspondents  ; 
and  Mrs.   Sawyer  in  her  easy-chair  reading  her  books. 
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magazines,  or  papers.  Frequently,  what  he  was  writing, 
or  she  was  reading,  suggested  something  that  it  was 
thought  might  please  the  other  ;  and  then,  pen  and  books 
laid  aside,  they  gave  themselves  to  conversation,  indulged 
in  reminiscence,  enjoyed  together  the  news  of  the  day, 
planned  some  glad  surprise  for  the  grandchildren,  or 
discussed  some  theme  of  mutual  interest.  Day  after  day, 
week  succeeding  week,  they  passed  in  this  manner,  the 
loving  daughter  relieving  them  of  all  household  care  and 
anxiety,  and  surrounding  them  with  all  the  comforts  their 
hearts  could  wish. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  this  richly  gifted  couple  to  par- 
ticipate in  three  especially  significant  anniversaries,  which 
cannot  for  want  of  space  be  described  here  as  they  de- 
serve to  be.  The  first  was  in  1879,  when  the  Murray 
Club  fittingly  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Sawyer's  ordination.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Drs.  Sawyer,  J.  M.  Pullman,  A.  A.  Miner,  E.  C.  Bolles, 
President  Capen,  J.  Coleman  Adams,  Rev.  Professor  W.  C. 
Tousey,  and  Hon,  Henry  B.  Peirce,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  a  poem  was  read  by  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Leonard.  Letters  were  received  from  Rev.  Russell 
Streeter,  who  gave  the  charge  to  Dr.  Sawyer  at  his 
ordination,  and  from  Rev.  Dr.  L  M.  At  wood.  President  of 
the  Canton  Theological  School.     The  latter  said : 

"  My  regret  is  sharp  that  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  being 
present.  Suffer  me  to  make  my  congratulations  to  him  through  you,  and 
to  add  a  remark  or  two  suggested  by  the  man  and  the  event. 

"  It  is  not  the  length  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  term  of  ministerial  service,  but  its 
other  two  dimensions,  its  breadth  and  its  depth,  that  most  engage  my 
interest  and  admiration.  In  these  later  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  him  as  a  theologian.  But  forty  years  ago  he  had  already  made  a 
reputation  as  a  model  pastor  and  an  accomplished  preacher.    If  the  history 
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of  Universalism  in  New  York  ever  is  written,  a  record  of  diligence,  loyalty, 
many-handed  efficiency,  and  unselfish  preference  of  the  good  of  the  cause 
to  every  personal  wish  or  ambition,  will  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
Thomas  J.  Sawyer.  To  him  more  than  to  all  other  men  is  due  the  honor 
not  only  of  the  planting  of  Universalism  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, but  of  the  separate  plants  as  well.  That  work  of  itself  was 
ample  for  one  man's  fame.  But  in  the  meantime  he  made  for  himself  the 
foremost  place  among  our  critics  and  polemics.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
became  the  pioneer  in  the  great  educational  enterprises  which  are  now  the 
pride  of  our  church.  He  it  was  who  planned  and  made  successful  a  school 
for  the  education  of  Universalist  ministers,  long  before  we  had  a  dollar  of 
endowment  for  such  a  purpose.  The  establishment  of  our  first  theological 
school  was  a  work  in  which  he  bore  the  leading  and  largest  share.  To  our 
literature  he  has  contributed  more  in  volume,  I  think,  than  any  other  man ; 
'and  whoever  knew  him  to  write  a  pointless  paragraph  or  a  slip-shod 
sentence  ?  Indeed,  his  unwearied  pen  has  been  a  sort  of  Ithuriel's  spear 
among  us,  at  whose  touch  the  illusions  and  sophistries  of  the  popular 
theology  have  fallen  off,  leaving  it  undisguised  and  often  hideous. 

"  When  I  contemplate  Dr.  Sawyer  in  his  many  sided  qualifications,  all 
of  them  lasting  fresh  through  a  half  century  of  illustrious  service,  he 
seems  to  me  as  much  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Universalist  Church 
as  Tufts  College  or  the  General  Convention.  His  familiar  and  noble 
presence,  his  classic  eloquence,  his  unfailing  literary  charm,  his  varied  and 
solid  erudition,  his  robust  common  sense,  his  manliness,  and  his  tenderness, 
made  up  a  great  penional  treasure  of  our  household  of  faith,  for  which  it 
becomes  every  Universalist  in  the  land  to  feel  a  profound  gratitude.  He 
was  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  I  was  brought  up.  A  mingled  sentiment 
of  veneration  and  affection  guides  my  pen  while  I  write  of  him.  My  per- 
sonal obligations  to  him  are  great,  and  my  personal  enjoyment  of  him  has 
been  one  of  the  rare  satisfactions  of  my  life.  Among  the  many  crosses 
I  took  up  when  I  decided  to  put  the  great  Adirondack  wilderness  between 
Boston  and  me,  was  the  loss  of  weekly  opportunity  to  bask  in  the  broad 
and  wholesome  sunshine  of  his  venerable  presence. 

**  I  must  not  longer  delay  you.  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  Dr.  Sawyer  is 
also  the  best  thing  I  can  wish  our  fraternity  —  that  he  may  have  the  honor 
and  happiness  to  train  up  many  men  who  will  resemble  their  instructor,  in 
the  solidity  of  their  character  and  acquirements,  in  varied  usefulness,  and  in 
the  cheerful  serenity  which  they  shall  wear  down  into  the  evening  of  life." 

In  the  fall  of  1881  the  "  Murray  Club"  inaugurated  the 
celebration  of  the  golden  wedding  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer, 
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The  spacious  parlors  of  President  and  Mrs.  Capen  were 
the  place  in  which  the  anniversary  took  place.  Many 
friends  were  in  attendance,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Leonard  gave  the  following  address: 

*«  I  suppose  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyei  would  have  gladly  recdved  the 
affectionate  congratulations  of  thdr  children,  the  sweet  salutations  of  their 
grandchildren,  and  the  good  wishes  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the 
quiet  of  their  own  home ;  but  you,  sir,  and  your  associates,  have  willed  it 
otherwise.  So  our  revered  doctor  and  his  wife  find  themselves  here  in  this 
wider  representative  circle,  and,  as  becometh  such  young  folks,  quite  over- 
powered, I  dare  say,  by  what  they  see,  and  transfixed  by  the  kindly  look  of 
so  many  eyes. 

*<  But  in  your  name,  sir,  and  in  the  name  of  all  who  are  here,  may  I  not 
protest  that  our  intentions  are  not  unamiable ;  that  just  for  this  time  we 
mean  to  intrude  upon  the  simple  dignity  of  the  good  doctor's  life,  and 
oblige  dear  Mrs.  Sawyer  to  receive  the  most  plentiful  and  demonstrative 
largess  of  our  love. 

**  Well,  the  occasion  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  rare ;  and  to  none  can  it  be 
more  grateful  than  to  this  man  and  woman,  who  for  fifty  years  have  shared 
life  and  walked  down  the  world  together.  When  we  reflect  that  the  clergy- 
man who  officiated  at  their  marriage,  and  all  the  persons  who  were  present 
to  congratulate  them  on  thmr  wedding-day,  are  no  longer  in  this  worid,  we 
can  understand  a  little  of  the  loving  memory  which  swiftly  measures  all 
these  years,  and  a  little,  too,  of  the  nameless  peace  that  has  come  into  their 
lives,  that  now  glorifies  their  days,  and  makes  this  golden  anniversary  the 
dearest  and  the  happiest.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  that  the  light  which  rests 
on  this  occasion  is  less  glad  because  reflected  from  so  many  faces  which 
bend  from  above ;  and  we  have  a  rare,  ripe  youth  in  the  souls,  and  on  the 
faces  too,  of  these  our  honored  friends,  most  of  all,  I  believe,  because  of 
wisely  assumed  cares,  of  costly  service,  of  regal  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others.  No  life  is  so  hard  and  gray  in  its  aspects,  as  that  one  which  is 
overspread  with  the  blank  monotony  of  what  is  called  enjoyment ;  and  no 
life  is  so  fresh  and  beautiful  as  that  one  which  has  been  deeply  plowed, 
its  hard  surface  broken,  every  undghtly  thing  turned  under,  its  fragrant 
glebe  opened  to  the  sun,  while  the  recurrent  days  add  the  beauty  of  fresh 
growths,  and  the  finer  product  of  ripening  fruit. 

*'  These  dear  lives,  thank  God,  have  been  gently  dealt  with,  the  years,  as 
they  have  come  and  gone,  endowing  them  with  a  great  store  of  living  love 
and  loving  Itfs ;  and  yet  there  has  been  enough  of  the  sweet  severity  of  dis- 
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cipline  to  assure  them  of  Heaven's  good  purpose  to  make  them  strong, 
beautiful,  wondrously  rich  and  wise.  Yes,  let  them  be  happy  to-night  in 
view  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  their  lot,  and  along  all  the  way  which 
they  have  traveled  together.  Happy  in  indiat  they  have,  and  in  what  they 
are.  Happy  in  the  full  endowment  of  human  love,  and  in  the  grace  and 
goodness  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

"  And  upon  whom  next  do  these  gracious  lines  converge,  but  upon  chil- 
dren and  children's  children  ?  It  is  not  often  granted  to  sons  and  daughters 
to  greet  their  parents  on  a  golden  wedding-day,  and  present  to  them  the 
blessings  of  their  own  arms  and  hearts.  And  I  can  think  of  few  things 
more  impressive  than  this  silent  tender  of  manly  strength,  womanly  grace, 
and  childhood's  innocence,  to  the  venerable  and  beloved  father  and  mother. 
It  passes  speech,  and  all  formal  expression,  when  children  come  to  say  by 
every  endearing  office :  We  love  you  now  more  than  ever  before ;  we  are 
proud  of  the  virtuous  respect  which  the  world  pays  you ;  and  if  declining 
strength  must  come,  how  gladly  would  we  be  its  honored  support,  and  how 
eager  to  make  more  gentle  and  golden  all  the  descending  days.  Let  us 
fulfill  the  filial  cares  of  good  sons  and  daughters,  and  let  our  children  live  in 
the  warmth  of  the  love  which  smiled  upon  our  infancy,  guided  our  opening 
wonder,  and  which  cheers  and  blesses  our  maturity. 

"  But  while  these  parents  and  these  children  may  have  to-night  a  little 
quicker  pulse  of  feeling  than  the  rest  of  us,  I  cannot  forget  those  qualities, 
and  those  more  public  relations  and  offices,  which  endear  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer  to  a  wider  friendship,  and  to  the  fellowship  of  a  broader  brother- 
hood. 

**  I  incline  to  think  that  it  is  the  g^ory  of  a  church  whose  annals  are 
scanty,  that  they  who  are  pledged  to  its  ideas  and  consecrated  to  its  meth- 
ods can  look  upon  the  faces  and  hear  the  words  of  some  of  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  its  early  battles,  <  nor  yet  have  laid  their  armor  down.' 
Surely  it  is  a  privilege  to  get  the  living  report  of  persons  who  can  look 
across  to  some  fainter  beginning  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  tell  us  what  they 
did,  what  they  suffered,  what  they  lost,  and  what  they  guned. 

"  It  is  a  granted  grace,  too,  of  the  favoring  Providence,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  honor  them,  confessing  our  debt,  how  little  soever  we  may  be 
able  to  understand  the  noble  work  they  did.  Our  best  offering  of  love  and 
gratitude  to-night  to  the  Christian  scholar,  the  brave-hearted  soldier  of  the 
cross,  and  to  the  gifted  and  sweet-souled  woman  who  stands  by  his  side  I 
What  have  they  not  done  for  us  in  the  plea  for  truth,  for  a  better  literature, 
for  the  instituted  life  of  a  church,  for  the  higher  education,  and  for  that 
vitality  without  which  religion  is  only  a  name  I  We  weave  a  fresh,  a  most 
real,  though  invisible  chaplet  for  them  now,  and  crown  them  anew. 
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"  Dear  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  we,  and  a  host  of  others  who  are  not 
here,  give  yon  reverent  affection  to-night.  We  are  £^ad  that  you  have  come 
so  far  on  the  way.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  here  to  meet  and  greet  yoo. 
God  bless  us  all  as  the  *  quick-footed  years  more  swiftly  run  into  the  gold 
of  the  setdng  sun  1 '  '* 

The  following  poem,  briefi  beautiful,  and  pertinent,  was 
read  by  its  author,  Rev.  Charles  FoUen  Lee : 

I. 

The  old,  old  story  o*er  again 

Of  Eden  and  the  happy  pair ; 
And  yet  as  new  to-day  as  when 

Our  fond  first  Parents  breathed  the  air 
Of  dewy  lawn  and  fragrant  grove, 
And  owned  the  tender  sway  of  love. 
The  world  may  feel  the  stress  of  time. 
But  love  brings  back  its  youth  sublime. 
Let  two  hearts  join  and  beat  as  one, 
And  time's  long  ravage  is  undone. 
Again  all  things  are  bathed  in  joy; 
No  cares  oppress,  no  fears  annoy. 
Again  the  angels  visit  earth 
To  tell  the  story  of  her  birth, 
And  sing  their  songs  at  break  of  day. 

Or  when  night  decks  her  dusky  brow. 
And  life  seems  one  perennial  May, 

One  blessed,  everlasting  Now  I 
So  is  it  e'er  when  love  is  true ; 

So  will  it  be  when  time  hath  run 

Its  final  cycle  'neath  the  sun. 
And  once  more  everything  is  new. 

II. 
Hafl  to  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

As  they  exchange  the  plighted  word, 
And,  meekly  bowing  side  by  side. 

Receive  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  I 
A  match  of  Heaven's  own  making  this :  — 

A  man  whose  manhood  lacks  no  part ; 
A  sweet  girl-wife  whose  fair  face  is 

The  perfect  mirror  of  her  heart 
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They  ask  not  what  the  coming  yeare 
May  have  in  store  of  smiles  or  tears. 
Enough  to  feel  their  love  is  Uess'd 
By  Him  who  knoweth  what  is  best 
So,  hand  in  hand,  as  man  and  wife, 
They  thread  the  winding  path  of  life ; 
He  stronger  for  its  toils  and  cares 
Since  she  his  varying  fortunes  shares ; 
She  happier  far  than  words  can  tell 
To  know  it  wise  to  love  him  well. 

III. 
Hail  to  the  bridegroom^and  the  bride. 

Who  fifty  years  have  walked  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  stormy  weather. 
And  still  are  walking,  side  by  side  1 
It  cannot  be  that  these  are  they 
Whose  hands  were  joined  that  distant  day. 
The  same  ?    Then  tell  us,  friends,  in  truth 
Where  lies  the  joyous  Fount  of  Youth, 
That,  bathing  in  it,  we  may  be 
As  young  in  face  and  heart  as  ye. 
No  need  to  search  through  ancient  books. 
We  read  the  secret  in  your  looks  : 
Two  wills  that  blend  in  one  sweet  tune  — 

A  mutual  love  that  finds  its  prime, 
Not  in  the  meDow  hours  of  June, 

But  in  the  mellower  Autumn  time  — 
Contented  minds  and  temperate  ways — 
Calm,  restful  nights,  and  useful  days — 
A  faith  in  God  that  grows  more  strong 
As  pour  the  changeful  years  along — 
These  are  the  charms  that  keep  you  youn^ 
Your  lives  to  gentlest  music  strung. 

IV. 
Ah,  dearest  Lord  I  whose  art  divine 
Turned  Cana's  water  into  wine. 
How  truly  is  that  wedding  Uess*d 
That  claims  Thee  as  a  gracious  guest  1 
Because  Thy  wisdom  did  approve 
That  coronation  of  their  love, 
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And  Thou  hast  always  found  them  true, 

Whatever  fortune  may  betide. 
To-night,  though  veiled  from  mortal  view, 

Again  Thou  standest  at  their  side ; 
And  with  a  voice  that  floods  the  ear 
With  music  seraphs  throng  to  hear, 
Thou  say*8t  to  them,  **  Such  love  as  yours 
Through  all  eternity  endures  I  *' 


We  cannot  pay  our  debt  to  you, 

O  friends  I  The  cunning  past 

With  obligation  holds  us  fast ; 
We  must  as  needy  debtors  sue. 
But  we  can  thank  you  for  the  good 
That  long  hath  won  our  gratitude. 
Thanks,  father,  for  each  valiant  word 
With  which  thy  voice  our  hearts  hath  stirred  1 
Thanks  for  thy  labors  in  a  field 
That  now,  through  thee,  give9  larger  yield  I 
Thanks  for  the  blameless  life  that  shows 
How  one  may  preach  where'er  he  goes  I 
And  thou,  who  all  his  toils  hast  shared, 
A  blessing  most  divinely  spared. 
Proud  are  we  that  thy  honored  name 
Hath  helped  to  win  our  Zion  fame  I 
Thine,  too,  our  thanks ;  for  thou  hast  set 
A  pattern  we  can  ne'er  forget  — 
A  woman  built  on  Eden's  plan, 
The  crowning  gift  of  God  to  man  I 

VI. 
The  day  hath  yielded  place  to  night, 

But  not  to  dark  and  angry  skies. 

The  stars  look  down  with  gentle  eyes, 
And  fill  the  peaceful  soul  with  light. 
O  friends,  you  grieve  not  that  the  day 
That  shone  so  long  has  passed  away. 
Your  evening  time  is  full  of  cheer ; 
The  winds  are  hushed,  the  air  is  clear, 
And  the  rich  skies  that  bend  above 
Are  glad  with  faith,  and  hope  and  love. 
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VII. 

The  day  hath  yielded  place  to  night ; 

But  night,  in  turn,  must  jrield  to  day. 

And  see  her  shadows  flee  away 
Before  the  march  of  morning  light 
Dear  souls,  we  know  what  thoughts  employ 
Your  minds,  and  g^d  your  lives  with  joy. 
You  think  how,  death's  brief  darkness  past. 
We  all  shall  see  the  Day  at  last. 
"       And,  joined  to  them  who  went  before, 
Learn  how  that  Night  can  be  no  more. 

Hearty  congratulations  followed :  Conversation,  remi- 
niscences, music,  and  a  rare  and  delicate  collation  had  their 
place.  Letters  full  of  love  from  dear  friends  at  a  distance 
were  received ;  and  a  golden  gift  from  friends  present  and 
absent,  making  a  total  of  about  seventeen  hundred  dollars, 
was  bestowed  on  the  venerable  and  honored  couple. 

Ten  years  later  they  celebrated  in  their  own  home  the 
Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  their  wedding,  nearly  two  himdred 
persons  calling  on  them  with  their  hearty  congratulations. 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  T.  Flanders,  an  intimate  friend  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  successors  in  the  pastorate 
in  New  York,  presented  them  with  the  following  poem, 
written  for  the  occasion  : 

Peerless  amongst  a  chosen  few 

Whom  God  did  call  to  service  bold. 

The  battle's  skirmish  line  to  hold 
When  error  fierce  and  rampant  grew; 

Peerless  as  leader  in  the  stress 

Of  battle,  when  the  battle  raged. 

And  valiant  foes  the  conflict  waged 
All  through  the  dreary  wilderness ; 

Peerless  in  victory,  when  the  tramp 

Of  arm^d  hosts  no  longer  make 

The  woe-worn  earth  of  God  to  quake; 
Peerless,  scarce  less,  thy  aid-de-camp; 
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Peerless  in  union,  man  and  wife ; 
Peerless  with  pen  and  voice  and  song^ 
In  marriage  vows  kept  sweet  and  strong 

Through  six  decades  of  wedded  life ; 

All  hail  1  wreaths  for  the  victors  bring 
Knit  with  poetic  threads  of  gold, 
And  crown  them  as  the  Greeks  of  old 

Crowned  victors  in  the  Olympian  ring  I 

Now  bring  a  symbol ;  not  the  stone 
That  sheds  on  beauty's  brow  its  sheen ; 
But  bring  an  emerald,  pure  and  green, 

Plucked  from  the  bow  around  the  throne. 

And  this  a  symbol  ever  be, 
Through  the  long  stretch  of  future  yean, 
Of  love  supreme,  through  smiles,  through  tears. 

While  beating  home  across  the  sea. 

And  this  your  marriage  festal  night. 
When  loyal  friends  have  gathered  here, 
Be  oft  repeated,  in  love's  sphere, 

When  two  in  one  in  worlds  of  light. 

Dr.  Sawyer  feelingly  responded,  and  all  were  happy  in 
the  happiness  of  the  honored  couple.  One  couple  married 
by  Dr.  Sawyer  fifty-six  years  before  came  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  make  "a  call."  Letters  and  telegrams 
were  received  from  all  over  the  land.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  General  Convention,  then  in  session  in 
New  York,  and  the  Conventions  of  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  in  annual  session,  sent  greetings  and  congratu- 
lations by  telegraph.  Many  valuable  presents  were  re- 
ceived, and  the  occasion  was  as  full  of  interest  and  of 
pleasure,  as  it  was  rare,  in  wedding  celebrations. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  October  21-23,  1891,  Dr.  Sawyer  was  by  acclama- 
tion and  a  unanimous  standing  vote,  elected  to  preach 
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the  occasional  sermon  at  the  biennial  session  in  1893. 
Rising  to  his  feet,  after  the  applause  with  which  the 
vote  was  announced  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  he  replied 
that  he  would  accept.  If  alive  and  well,  he  would  preach 
the  sermon.  If  he  feared  failure,  he  would  write  it  and 
have  it  read.  The  sermon,  as  is  well  known,  was  care- 
fully prepared ;  but  such  was  the  objection  of  the  family  to 
his  making  so  long  a  trip  at  that  season  of  the  year,  it  was 
put  in  the  hand  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  and  by  him 
read  at  the  convention  in  Washington,  D.C.  Thus  for 
the  fourth  time  the  doctor  had  received  the  great  honor 
of  this  appointment :  New  York,  1841  ;  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1855  ;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1876;  Washington,  D.C, 
1893. 

October  25,  1891, — one  of  the  finest  of  the  Indian 
summer  days,  —  the  comer-stone  of  Miner  Hall,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Miner's  gift  to  Tufts  College  for  the  use  of  the 
Divinity  School,  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Dr. 
Sawyer  offering  prayer.  A  little  short  of  eight  months 
later,  —  June  13,  1892, — the  completed  building  was 
dedicated,  the  venerable  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 
giving  the  dedicatory  address. 

Nearly  three  years  of  happy,  peaceful  life  followed  this 
joyous  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer's 
marriage ;  and  then,  after  a  painful  sickness  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  Mrs.  Sawyer  passed  out  of  these  mortal 
experiences.  May  19,  1894. 

One  cannot  speak  of  her  as  she  deserves  to  be  spcrfcen 
of,  in  few  words;  and  those  who  knew  her  intimately 
scarce  need  that  any  be  spoken.  She  was  of  commanding 
presence,  of  beautiful,  soulful  countenance ;  strong  in 
her  attachments,   strong  in  her  intellectual   endowments, 
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Strong  yet  tender  in  her  manifold  helpfulness  as  wife, 
mother,  neighbor,  and  friend.  How  good  a  counselor, 
bow  quick  in  her  sympathies,  all  who  knew  her  can  bear 
grateful  testimony ;  and  especially  do  the  students  of  the 
old  Clinton  days,  as  they  recall  her  motherly  interest  in 
their  struggles  and  trials,  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed 
She  was  indeed  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  at  one  with 
him  in  all  the  great  purposes  of  his  life,  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  whatever  he  planned  and  attempted  for  the  growth 
and  honor  of  the  church  to  whose  interests  their  lives  were 
unreservedly  consecrated. 

On  the  day  of  her  death  Dr.  Sawyer  wrote  to  his  sister : 

**  You  will  be  surprised  and  pained,  I  know,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  wife.  It  occurred  after  a  long  sickness,  rather  unexpectedly,  this 
morning  at  six  o'clock.  We  had  cherished  the  hope  of  her  Recovery ;  but 
she  had  for  some  time  given  up  all  hope,  and  indeed  all  wish,  for  such  a 
result.  She  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  though  we  have  done  everything 
we  could  to  save  her  life  and  add  to  her  comfort.  Vet  all  our  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  When  the  pains  with  which  she  at  an  earlier  period  suffered 
had  been  relieved,  she  still  complained  of  weariness.  *  I  am  so  tired,*  she 
would  say.  .  .  .  Poor  thing,  she  is  at  rest  now.  She  had  no  fear  of  death, 
and  no  desire,  I  think,  to  live.  She  was  bom  December  lo,  1812,  and  we 
were  married  September  21,  1831,  and  have  lived  together  sixty-two  years 
and  eight  months.  I  thank  God  for  her  companionship  so  long,  and  for 
all  she  has  done  to  make  my  life  brighter  and  better.*' 

Some  little  time  after  the  Doctor's  death  his  daughter 
found  the  following  put  carefully  away  in  one  of  the 
drawers  of  his  desk.  The  paper  bears  marks  of  having 
been  repeatedly  folded  and  unfolded.  Doubtless  the  lonely 
man  wrote  it  for  his  own  comfort,  and  read  it  often.  It 
bears  date  June  18,  1894. 

**  It  is  four  weeks  to-day  since  my  poor  wife  was  laid  in  her  grave. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  months,  and  yet  it  is  all  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.    I  cauinot  get  used  to  it.    I  know  it  is 
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better  for  her.  She  was  the  victim  of  so  many  diseases,  and  had  suffered 
so  much,  that  life  had  lost  its  interest  to  her ;  and  the  five  or  six  weeks  of 
her  final  sickness  had  quite  destroyed  the  love  of  it  in  her.  I  cannot  think 
of  those  days  of  suffering,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  physician  to 
relieve  them,  without  painful  regret.  I  am  glad  that  death  came  at  last  so 
unexpectedly  and  so  calmly,  and  that  she  was  enabled  to  pass  through  the 
gates  without  fear  and  without  a  pang.  It  was  a  peaceful  and  happy  exit 
from  a  woild  where  she  had  shared  so  many  joys  and  experienced  so  many 
sorrows,  and  had  bravely  done  her  part.  I  wish  she  could  have  had 
health  and  strength  to  live  a  few  years  longer,  and  seen  and  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  that  is  certainly  coming  to  our  children.  But  she  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  this  good  fortune  was  assured,  and  she  was  happy  in 
this  knowledge,  and  had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  its  division  and 
general  disposition,  and  was  in  this  respect  content  and  happy.  In  her 
sickness  she  hardly  referred  to  it.    That  at  least  was  off  her  mind. 

**  But  four  weeks  :  Can  it  be  only  twenty-eight  days  since  the  funeral  ? 
since  I  looked  for  the  last  time  on  her  placid  face  which  I  still  remember 
so  well  ?  I  am  glad  that  I  can  recall  it  at  pleasure,  and  note  every  feature 
and  the  gray  hair  as  it  lay  upon  her  temple.     It  is  all  present  to  me. 

**  I  ought  not  to  be  unhappy.  Indeed,  I  will  not  be  so ;  but  I  cauinot 
forget,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  and  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  in  spite 
of  myself  when  I  think  of  what  she  was  to  me,  and  was  so  long.  I  am 
sure  it  is  all  right  and  all  for  the  best     But  it  is  hard  \ofeel  it  to  be  so." 

Before  others  the  Grand  Old  Man  bore  up  bravely ; 
but  who  can  tell  how,  when  alone,  busy  with  so  many 
memories,  the  waves  and  the  billows  went  over  him.? 
Yet  he  felt  the  uplifting  and  comforting  touch  of  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Life  I 
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XII. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  MRS.  SAWYER'S  tVlUTINGS. 

As  already  shown,  Mrs.  Sawyer  wrote  for  the  press  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  so  continued  to  employ  her  pen 
through  all  the  years  of  her  residence  in  New  York  and 
in  Clinton.  If  her  writings  could  be  brought  together, 
they  would  furnish  materials  for  several  volumes  larger 
than  this.  Nothing  extemporaneous  or  immature  passed 
from  her  desk  into  print.  She,  like  her  husband,  was 
painstaking  in  all  that  she  suffered  to  go  before  the 
public.  Hence,  although  during  a  portion  of  her  career 
she  had  several  contemporaries  of  her  own  sex,  contribut- 
ing to  Universalist  and  other  periodicals,  she  furnished 
more  than  they  all,  and  to  the  last  her  work  could  be 
called  most  excellent. 

In  several  collections  from  female  writers,  she  has  been 
given  prominent  place  ;  and  among  ourselves,  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  others  to  say,  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
highest  place,  not  only  because  of  the  quantity  of  her 
work,  but  also  because  of  its  uniformly  high  quality. 
She  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  and  in  the  collec- 
tions here  mentioned,  only  poetical  selections  are  given  as 
specimens  of  her  talent  ;  but  she  wrote  highly  finished 
prose,  as  well.  Her  prose  contributions  to  "  The  Christian 
Messenger,"  "The  Universalist  Union,"  "The  Quarterly," 
"The  Ladies  Repository,*'  and  "The  Rose  of  Sharon," 
covering  the  diversified  fields  of  fiction,  philosophy,  de- 
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scription,  historical  romance,  religion,  were  all  well  re- 
ceived and  deservedly  popular. 

Caroline  May,  in  her  work  on  "American  Female 
Poets,"  gives  Mrs.  Sawyer's  writings  ample  space.  She, 
however,  "  willfully  and  inexcusably,"  as  Mrs.  Sawyer  once 
told  the  writer,  represented  her  as  the  wife  of  a  "  Presby- 
terian pastor  "  in  New  York.  "  She  knew  better,"  said 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  "as  I  was  no  stranger  to  her."  Mrs.  Hale, 
in  "Woman's  Record,"  makes  a  fine  selection  from  Mrs. 
Sawyer's  sonnets,  while  T.  Buchanan  Read,  in  his  choice 
selection  from  "  Female  Poets,"  introduces  two  of  her 
most  popular  poems. 

Most  of  her  prose  writings  are  too  long  to  be  placed  on 
these  pages  in  full ;  but  we  make  choice  of  one  prepared 
for  "The  Ladies'  Repository"  while  she  was  its  editor,  in 
1 86 1,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  her  style  and 
skill  in  expressing  herself  in  this  way  : 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

**  Could  the  history  of  fanaticism  be  written,  how  astounding  a  page  it 
would  make  in  the  world's  annals.  Through  all  the  ages  it  has  played  a 
marked  and  prominent  r61e,  producing  often  the  most  incredible  events  — 
working  the  most  wonderful  changes.  Revolutions  among  nations,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  with  lesser,  but  equally  strange  phenomena,  have 
owed  their  origin  to  its  master  influence.  How  many,  indeed,  of  the  great 
moral  and  national  revolutions  which  have  marked  the  ages  have  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  been  the  result  of  some  great  and  mighty  faith,  heav- 
ing, like  the  pent  fires  of  a  volcano,  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  ?  And  in 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  has  it  been  a  faith  in  the  intrinsically 
false  and  absurd?  We  need  not  look  very  far  abroad,  nor  study  very 
laboriously,  to  perceive  that  Reason  with  her  clear  and  steady  torch  is  not 
always  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  triumphant  guide  to  faith.  Imaginar 
tion,  thrusting  her  more  sedate  and  plodding  sister  aside,  has  only  to  seize 
any  jack-oMantem  which  comes  to  hand,  and  marshal  the  way,  when,  forth- 
with, an  army  of  votaries  rushes  headlong  into  her  ranks,  each  ready  to 
follow  which  way  soever  she  may  lead.    As  the  torrent  sweUs,  enthudasm 
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is  iniSamed,  until  faith,  grown  into  fanaticism,  is  ready  now  to  bow  down  to 
Dagon  or  Diana ;  now  to  cry,  *  Great  is  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  I ' 
and  now  to  roll  on  the  shout,  *  Holy  is  the  sepulcher  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
blessed  is  he  who  shall  aid  in  wresting  it  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel  I ' 

**  Among  all  the  countless  and  sad  outworkings  of  fanaticism  which  have 
astonished  the  world,  that  which  resulted  in  the  great  movement  indicated 
by  the  title  of  this  article,  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  saddest  and 
most  deplorable. 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  emperors,  kings,  and  nobles  had  repeatedly 
led  their  obedient  followers  to  Palestine,  to  fight  for  recovery  from  the 
infidel  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  —  that  thousands  and  tens,  nay,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  with  a  desperate  and  profitless  valor,  had  there  vainly  died  in 
the  battles  of  the  Cross ;  that  the  flower  and  chivaliy  of  all  Christendom, 
with  their  great  hosts  of  retainers,  had  drenched  the  soil  of  Syria  with  their 
blood,  until  the  civilized  world,  wearied  and  sated  with  the  fruitless  warfare 
of  successive  and  disastrous  Crusades,  could  no  longer  be  roused  to  under- 
take another.  In  vain  did  Pope  Innocent  III.,  by  bull  and  manifesto,  by 
prayer  and  anathema,  by  threat  of  eternal  perdition  and  promise  of  everlast- 
ing felicity,  endeavor  once  more  to  stir  up  the  exhausted  enthusiasm  of  the 
nations  in  behalf  of  so  holy  a  cause.  Kings  and  emperors,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  alike  to  berudicite  and  anathema  marantUha^  scanned  their  empty 
treasuries,  their  frightfully  thinned  armies,  and  their  unplowed  plains  and 
valleys,  and  wisely  remained  unanswering;  while  nobles  and  knights,  hang- 
ing  their  battered  and  rusty  armor  on  the  wall,  forthwith  betook  themselves 
to  the  retrieving  of  their  own  ruined  and  neglected  affairs. 

"  It  was  at  this  crisis,  while  the  voice  of  the  Pope  was  still  vainly  call- 
ing on  Christendom  for  renewed  efforts  to  deliver  the  Holy  City,  and  above 
all  to  redeem  from  thdr  dreadful  captivity  the  thousands  of  Christian  knights 
who  were  groaning  in  Paynim  dungeons,  that  a  wondrous  and  unlooked 
for  spectacle  suddenly  presented  itself  to  the  world.  All  over  France  and 
Germany,  children,  Ettle  boys,  and  even  girls,  inspired  with  a  strange  and 
unknown  enthusiasm,  simultaneously  gathered  into  bands,  determining  in 
their  helplessness  to  undertake  what  mail-clad  knights  and  veteran  waniors 
had  so  long  heroically,  desperately,  attempted  in  vain.  They  would  league 
themselves  into  an  army  of  the  Cross,  and  with  the  name  of  God  upon 
their  lips,  and  the  crosier  on  their  banners,  would  march  forth  to  Palestine, 
fully  believing  that  He  who  had  inspired  the  pious  thought  would  not  only 
protect  them  on  their  way,  but  would,  by  means  of  some  stupendous 
miracle,  open  wide  to  them  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City;  that  he  would 
break  asunder  the  chains  of  the  captive  knights,  and  by  thar  little  hands 
lead  them  forth  again  to  the  light  of  day,  strong,  triumphant,  and  free. 
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**  Wondexful  as  this  spectacle  must  have  been,  its  reality  is  attested  by 
historians  of  so  undoubted  credilnlity  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  We 
cannot  at  this  day  realize  all  the  various  influences  which  operated  to  bring 
about  a  phenomenon  so  strange,  so  mournfully  ludicrous.  To  us  the 
Crusades  seem,  at  best,  but  insane  and  stormy  visions,  and  the  uncounted 
legions  who,  bearing  the  cross  upon  thdr  banners  and  their  breasts, 
marched  forth  to  die  beneath  its  shadow,  but  as  the  spectral  and  unreal 
figures  that  pass  gliding  through  them.  We  call  it  all  poetry  and  romance ; 
and  we  are  more  than  half  right,  yet  not  in  the  sense  we  mean.  It  was  the 
noblest  part  of  human  nature,  in  an  a^  when  men  had  but  few  directions 
in  which  to  devdop  it,  working  out,  in  the  noblest  way  they  could  devise ; 
and,  if  romances  to  us,  the  Crusades  were,  of  the  age  and  people  which 
produced  them,  the  great  and  almost  sole  realities.  With  the  memory  of 
what  a  vast  and  overmastering  faith  has  in  many  another  age  and  with 
many  another  people  achieved,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  find  it  difficult  to  give 
our  credence  to  the  history  of  the  Crusade  of  the  Children. 

**It  was  in  the  year  12 12  that  the  marvelous  uprising  indicated  by  this 
title  took  place ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  distant  points  in  that  remote  age,  —  when  even  common  roads 
were  almost  unknown,  when  all  our  modem  facilities  of  travel,  our  tele- 
graphs, our  mails,  were  no  more  dreamed  of  than  a  railroad  to  the  moon  is 
by  ourselves,  — some  of  the  features  of  the  history  seem  well-nigh  miracu- 
lous. A  shepherd  boy  by  the  name  of  Stephen,  bdonging  to  a  little  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vend6me  on  the  Loire,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  conceive  of  this  Crusade,  and  to  avraken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children 
of  France  for  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  He  asserted  that  the  Saviour  himself 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  pilgrim  boy,  commanding  him  to 
preach  a  Crusade  to  the  children,  and  had  delivered  to  him  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  of  France,  demanding  his  aid.  The  chann  prevailed. 
The  vision  was  regarded  as  a  miraculous  event,  endowing  the  young  seer 
with  divine  authority.  Other  herd  boys  caught  the  inspiration,  and  took 
up  the  cross,  until  in  a  brief  time  a  great  number  had  gathered  around  him. 
The  epidemic  spread  like  a  prairie  fire ;  and  far  and  near,  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods the  most  remote  from  each  other,  the  flames  simultaneously  burst 
forth.  Everywhere  young,  enthusiastic  boys  saw  visions  and  heard  voices, 
and,  taking  up  the  crosier,  they,  too,  proclaimed,  in  oracular  and  prevailing 
speech,  the  will  of  the  Lord,  that  to  children  should  be  assigned  the  holy 
work  of  redeeming  his  sepulcher  from  the  pollutions  of  the  infidel  What 
seemed  miracles  were  daily  wrought  by  their  intervention,  and  each  boy 
preacher  of  the  new  Crusade  gathered  hosts  of  believing  followers.  The 
young  preacher  of  Vend6me  was,   however,   regarded  by  the   French 
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children  as  their  commander-in-chief;  and,  onder  his  guidance,  they  were 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  most  brilliant  victories  over  the  Saracens  would 
be  achieved.  They  worshiped  him  as  a  saint,  and  the  smallest  shred  of 
his  garments  was  eageriy  treasured  as  a  predons  amulet  agsunst  all  eviL 

^  A  few  weeks  went  by,  and  the  movement  assumed  a  new  phase.  Men 
and  women  began  to  enter  into  the  infatuation,  hlindly  hoping  that  God, 
who  had  deigned  to  reveal  himself  to  these  little  ones,  was,  through  them, 
about  to  achieve  wonderful  things  in  the  earth.  Even  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  hesitated,  until  after  consulting  with  the  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Univeisity  of  Paris,  whether  to  offer  any  restraint  to  these  poor  boys,  or 
throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  into  effect  their  fanatical 
projects.  Among  the  priests,  the  majority  regarded  the  whole  matter  as 
the  work  of  evil  spirits,  or  of  reckless  and  designing  knaves.  A  few  lay- 
men also  were  of  this  opinion.  But  of  the  latter  dass,  the  majority  were 
shocked  and  indignant  when  either  priest  or  people  dared  to  doubt  the 
divinity  of  the  mirades,  or  to  cast  aspeisions  upon  those  who  worked  them, 
accusing  them  of  envy  and  malignity,  and  of  being  themsdves  infidels  and 
God-despising  miscreants. 

'*  An  edict  was  at  length  issued  by  the  king  of  France,  commanding  the 
dduded  children  to  return  to  thdr  parents  and  to  useful  labor ;  but  it  came 
too  late  to  strm  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  now  rolling  so  irresistibly  onward. 
A  few,  indeed,  obeyed ;  but  to  the  far  greater  part,  it  was  but  a  new  stimulus 
urging  them  faster  oa  The  prayers  and  entreaties  of  thdr  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  were  alike  unavailing,  while  force  was  met  by  craft 
and  cunning;  those  even  who  had  been  brought  back,  escaping  by 
stratagem,  and  joining  one  or  another  of  those  immense  processions  which, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  banner  and  cross,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  wondering  people,  were  now  preparing  to 
move  forward  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

**  With  the  thoughtlessness  of  children,  they  had  provided  themselves 
with  nothing  that  could  be  really  useful  in  thdr  long  and  dangerous 
journey.  Banners,  censors,  candles  and  crosiers,  were  all  they  bore ;  and 
they  marched  through  the  various  dties,  villages,  and  hamlets  of  France, 
dnging  the  songs  of  the  Crusaders,  and  chanting  with  their  ten  thousand 
childish  voices : 

« *  O  God !  Jehovah  I  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Raise  up  thine  andent  faith  once  more  1 
O  God  I  Jehovah!  Lord  o(  Hosts, 
Through  us,  thy  Son's  dear  cross  restore.' 

"  We  of  the  strong,  great  North,  have,  within  the  last  few  months,  wit- 
nessed something  of  the  contagion  of  a  sublime  and  noble  enthusiasm. 
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Like  that  was  the  effect  of  these  processions  of  the  children,  with  their 
wild  preaching,  their  songs,  and  their  chants.  Everywhere  they  appeared, 
there  was  an  uprising  of  the  people,  such  as  had  scarcely  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Young  girls  and  young  men,  aged 
matrons  and  sires,  joined  the  great  caravan.  Artisans  in  the  streets  of 
cities  and  villages,  and  laborers  in  the  fields,  threw  down  their  implements 
where  they  stood,  leaving  everything  to  join  them,  while  everywhere  the 
young  fanatics  were  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  and  whatever  else 
they  most  needed.  To  the  question,  *  Where  are  you  going  ? '  they  ever 
returned  the  one  answer,  *  We  are  going  to  God  I  we  are  going  beyond 
the  sea  to  seek  for  the  true  cross.' 

**  Meanwhile,  the  fanaticism  which  had  seized  the  boys  of  France  mani- 
fested itself  almost  simultaneously  among  the  children  of  Burgundy  and 
Germany.  In  the  latter  country  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  phase, 
operating  more  generally  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Children  of 
noble  parentage  caught  the  infection,  believing  themselves  inspired  of 
God  to  do  his  work  in  the  Holy  Land.  Among  these  deluded  but  consci- 
entious boys,  others  soon  mingled  of  a  far  different  character,  and  for 
widely  different  purposes.  Reckless  and  designing  men,  taking  advantage 
of  the  guilelessness  and  inexperience  of  the  young  Crosaders,  crept  into 
their  ranks,  and,  robbing  them  of  the  gifts  which  the  kindness  and  com- 
passion of  Christian  people  had  bestowed,  made  their  escape,  leaving  their 
deluded  victims  as  destitute  as  the  poorest  and  most  friendless. 

**The  children  of  France  and  Burgundy  united  in  one  caravan,  number- 
ing more  than  thirty  thousand  boys  and  girls,  besides  many  adults  of  both 
sexes,  at  length  set  out  on  thdr  pilgrimage,  led  by  the  boy  prophet,  Stephen 
of  Vend6me.  They  took  the  way  of  Marseilles.  Those  of  Germany,  num- 
bering over  fifteen  thousand,  and  commanded  by  a  lad  named  Nicholas, 
took  the  route  through  Italy.     Let  us  first  follow  the  latter: 

"It  was  a  strange  spectacle  that  caravan  presented.  Young  creatures, 
great  numbers  of  them  less  than  twelve  years  old,  helpless,  unprotected, 
and  more  ignorant  of  what  they  undertook  than  the  Urds  of  the  air  or  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  they  had  started  on  a  plgrimage  of  weary  months  and 
unknown  dangers  I  Clad  in  long  pilgrim  robes,  embroidered  with  crosses, 
and  bearing  only  pilgrim  scrips  and  staves,  they  went  on  their  way  with 
songs  and  thanksgivings,  sedng  already  the  sepulcher  of  the  Redeemer  ran- 
somed and  delivered  by  their  hands.  But  long  ere  they  reached  the  Alps 
hundreds  had  died  by  the  way,  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat.  Hundreds  of 
little  twelve-year-old  innocents,  boys  and  g^rls,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  caravan,  fell  behind,  and  were  lost  in  the 
mighty  forests  and  uninhabited  deserts,  and  were  never  heard  of  more. 
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Ilundradf  of  others  who  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Lombardian  bandits,  and  were  sent  naked  and  terrified  away. 
At  length  in  August  of  121 2  a  numerous  host  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
reached  the  dty  of  Genoa^  where  their  appearance  excited  not  only  the 
greatest  surprise,  bat  apprehension  even.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  with  whom 
the  Genoese  took  part,  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Emperor  Otho  of 
Germany;  and  this  sudden  apparition  of  ten  thousand  Germans  nught  well 
have  worn  a  very  suspicious  aspect  had  they  not  been  helpless  children, 
without  money  and  without  arms,  and  calculated  to  ezdte  pity  and  com- 
passion rather  than  apprehension  I  Poor  fanatics  i  When  asked  how  they 
were  to  reach  the  Holy  Land,  they  replied,  *  God  wiU  divide  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  we  shall  go  over  to  Jerusalem  dry  shod.'  The  rulers  of  the 
city  did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  wait  for  this  miracle,  and  seeing  well  that 
this  great  army  must  be  supported  and  fed  at  the  public  expense,  should 
they  be  suffered  to  remain,  wisely,  but  perhaps  cruelly,  forbade  th^  spend- 
ing more  than  a  single  night  in  their  territory.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Crusade.  The  sea  did  not  open  to  make  them  a  path ;  they  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  Mediterranean  voyage;  and  after  a  single 
night  of  rest  they  were  compelled  to  turn  back,  and  relinquish  the  holy 
enterprise.  Their  ardor  and  enthusiasm  were  suddenly  quelled ;  and  great 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  opening  thdr  eyes  to  the  delusion  under  which  they 
had  been  laboring,  silently  left  the  caravan  and  remained  in  Genoa.  These 
all  found  homes ;  many  were  adopted  by  families  of  distinction,  and  they 
grew  up  to  honor  and  wealth ;  and  many  noUe  families  in  Genoa  at  this 
day  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  pilgrim-boys  of  Germany.  ^  The  remainder 
of  the  caravan  started  on  their  homeward  journey ;  but  their  numbers  each 
day  lessened,  many  dropping  away,  and  remaining  in  the  Italian  cities  and 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  g^ad  to  be  received  as  servants  into  the 
families  of  the  inhabitants.  The  entire  host  of  the  German  boys  at  length 
broke  up.  Solitary  and  ashamed,  jeered  and  laughed  at,  barefooted  and 
hungry,  the  youftg  pilgrims  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  marched 
through  dty  and  town  in  a  splendid  procession,  cheered  on  by  the  sound 
of  music  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  now  returned  to  their  homes.  But  weary 
and  disgusted  as  they  were.  Pope  Innocent  III.  would  ix>t  absolve  them 
from  their  vow,  but  enjoined  upon  them,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
enter  upon  a  Crusade  once  more,  when  riper  years  should  have  better  fitted 
them  for  the  enterprise. 

**  The  fate  of  the  French  boys  was  far  sadder.  They  started  on  thdr 
pilgrimage  with  bright  auspices  and  high  hopes.  Thdr  leader  was  borne 
in  a  splendid  car,  guarded  by  a  youthful  band,  well  armed ;  and  the  great 
caravan  of  thirty  thousand  souls  marched  on  amid  the  enthusiastic  plan- 
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dits  of  the  populace,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  had 
marked  the  early  progress  of  the  Gennan  boys.  They  reached  Marseilles 
in  safety.  Here  they  were  inveigled  into  a  step  which  proved  their  ruin. 
Two  ruthless  wretches,  slave-dealers,  offered,  for  the  love  they  bore  to  God 
and  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  to  convey  the  youthful  army  in  their  own  vessels 
to  Syria.  Their  pretensions  to  {nety  and  kindness  won  the  hearts  of  the 
guileless  boys.  They  regarded  the  offer  as  a  divine  interposition,  —  an 
augury  of  future  success,  —  and  joyfully  accepted  it.  Of  the  seven  large 
ships  in  which  they  commenced  their  voyage,  two  were  on  the  third  day 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  all  the  unhappy  children  in  them 
perished.  The  remaining  five  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm ;  gbut  the 
ruthless  slave-dealers  steered  them,  not  for  Syria,  but  Egypt.  There,  in 
Alexandria,  they  sold  the  unfortunate  boys,  and  other  pilgrims  who  were 
in  their  power,  into  slavery.  One  of  these  [ulgrims,  who,  after  eighteen 
years  of  slavery,  returned  home,  related  that  four  hundred  knights  of  the 
cross,  who  had  joined  the  young  pilgrims,  and  eighty  priests,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  had  received  kind  treatment. 
But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  command  of  other  Saracen  princes, 
eighteen  of  the  poor  pilgrim  boys,  who  had  been  carried  to  Bagdad, 
suffered  martjrrdom  in  various  ways,  the  same  year  of  their  unfortunate 
pilgrimage,  because  they  refused  to  deny  their  faith.  This  pilgrim,  who 
was  himself  one  of  those  knights  of  the  cross  who  had  been  purchased 
by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  also  stated,  that  at  the  time  of  his  return,  after 
eighteen  years  of  slavery,  not  less  than  seven  hundred  of  the  unhappy  boys, 
now  grown  to  manhood,  still  remained  in  Alexandria,  slaves ;  and  that, 
brave  young  hearts  I  not  one  of  them  all,  had,  by  either  threats  of  martyr- 
dom or  promises  of  liberty  and  wealth,  been  induced  to  deny  the  Christian 
faith. 

**  A  few  of  the  French  pilgrim  boys,  after  many  years  of  servitude,  one 
by  one  found  their  way  home,  but  only  to  be  urged  by  Pope  Innocent, 
who  would  not  absolve  them  their  vows,  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade, 
Whether  they  complied  with  his  command,  or  resisted  it,  history  does  not 
state ;  but  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  eighteen  years  of  Oriental  life,  spent 
in  slavery,  cured  them  of  further  desire  to  undertake  a  new  pilgrimage, 
even  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher." 

In  addition  to  the  poems  which  appear  on  preceding 
pages,  we  give  a  few  of  those  which  have  received  highest 
praise  from  the  critics.  The  first,  written  for  "The  Uni- 
versalist    Expositor/'    1840,   was    reproduced    in    several 
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magazines^  accompQnied  with  words  of   hearty  commen- 
dation. 

THE  MAIDEN,   KING  DEATH,  AND  HIS   CONQUEROR. 

<*  What»  ho  t  on  the  pale,  white  steed,  who  rides  ? 
like  a  dim  form  of  air,  'neath  the  moonlight  he  glides ; 
A  kingly  crown  ^eams  on  his  shadowy  head, 
And  ghastly  the  smile  on  his  grim  visage  spread  1 
The  air  in  his  presence  grows  deadly  and  chill  1 
Who  art  thou,  dread  hoiseman,  what  is  thy  will  ? 
Each  flower  in  thy  pathway  is  reft  of  its  bloom. 
Ah,  now  do  I  know  thee  I  thou*rt  King  of  the  tomb  I 
But  what  dost  thou  here,  with  thy  life^^illing  breath, 
And  thy  form  so  unearthly,  O  Death,  King  Death  ? " 

**  From  the  shadowy  halls  of  the  voiceless  tomb. 

With  a  mission,  a  call  to  the  living,  I  come ; 

And  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  monarch  and  slave. 

All,  at  my  mandate,  lie  down  in  the  grave. 

In  my  chilling  embrace  the  proud  form  I  enfold ; 

I  press  the  wann  heart  till  'tis  icy  and  cold ; 

In  the  dews  of  oblivion  their  senses  I  steep. 

Till  silent,  and  dreamless,  and  deep  is  their  sleep  t 

Thou,  too,  must  now  yield  to  my  withering  breath ;  — 

Come  away,  gentle  maiden,  with  Death,  King  Death  1 " 

"  Away  from  my  sight  I  thou  art  fearfully  cold. 
And  thy  horror-decked  visage  I  quake  to  behold  1 
In  the  fathomless  depths  of  thy  drear  realms  hide, 
And  with  dear  ones  that  love  me,  still  let  me  abide  1 
Away  t  'tis  an  awful,  a  piteous  thing, 
To  be  fanned  by  thy  blighting  and  withering  wing ; 
For  it  causes  the  life  from  my  frame  to  depart, 
And  stills  the  warm  throb  in  my  awe-stricken  heart ! 
Off,  off  with  thy  grasp, — it  is  freezing  my  breath  I 
Release  me,  release  me  I  O  Death  1  King  Death  I " 

**  O,  who  has  e'er  been  from  my  strong  grasp  freed? 
Up,  up,  with  thee,  on  my  pale,  white  steed  I 
Up,  up  t  and  away  we  wUl  take  our  flight 
To  my  far-off  realms  of  eternal  night, — 
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A  night  to  which  there  retunis  no  day, 

To  gladden  its  gloom  with  a  single  ray  1 

Nay,  clutch  no  more  at  the  empty  air,  ^ 

Nor  pour  on  my  pitiless  ear  thy  prayer; 

For  I*m  the  dread  monarch  of  all  that  hath  breath. 

And  none  may  e*er  vanquish  all-conquering  Death  1 " 

**  Yet  stay  i  what  new  vision  appears  to  my  eyes  ? 

A  being  of  gloiy  descends  from  the  skies  1 

His  radiant  form  as  an  angel's  is  fair, 

And  the  smile  on  his  tip  a  pure  sera4>h  might  wear. 

O,  gently  and  kindly  he  gazes  on  me, 

Though  stem  is  his  eye  when  *tis  fixed  upon  thee  I 

He  approaches ;  despair  from  my  bosom  is  fled. 

And  the  rainbow  of  Hope  seems  to  circle  my  head : 

like  a  soft  gale  from  Eden,  I  feel  his  warm  breath  — 

Whence,  who  is  the  stranger,  O  Death,  King  Death? 

**■  What,  ho  I  King  Death,  art  thou  trembUng  now? 
Is  it  fear  that  sits  on  thy  hideous  brow  ? 
The  reins  fall  loose  from  thy  nerveless  hand. 
And  the  Ing,  cold  drops  on  thy  pale  fonn  stand. 
What  power  to  thy  bosom  such  terror  can  bring  ? 
What  peril  appals  thee,  thou  merciless  king  ? 

0  thou  who  canst  snatch  the  weak  babe  at  its  birth. 
Or  summon  whole  nations  at  once  from  the  earth. 

Sure,  naught  of  this  world  could  thus  quicken  My  breath  t 
Who,  who  thus  subdues  thee,  O  Death,  King  Death  ? 

**  Pale  king  I  is  the  voice  from  thy  proud  lip  gone, 
That  thou  answerest  only  with  shudder  and  groan  ? 
Peace  t  peace  I     I  list  to  a  soft,  low  call, 
That  bids  thy  chains  from  my  soul  to  fall  \ 

1  know  him,  now,  by  thy  fear  and  thy  strife : 
Hail,  hail  to  his  coming  I    All  hail,  King  of  life  I 
Bow  down,  O  Death  I  from  thy  pale  steed,  bow  t 
For  a  stronger,  a  mightier,  Uves  than  thou  I 

He  hath  broken  thy  bands  at  a  single  breath  : 
Bow  down  to  thy  victor,  O  Death,  King  Death  I " 

*'  Unpitying  monarch  I  proud  king  of  the  tomb  I 
To  thee  is  my  mission,  —  prepared  is  thy  dooml 
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Thou  hast  reveled  in  banquets  of  carnage  and  blood. 
Since  in  Eden's  young  bowers  the  stern  fratricide  stood ; 
But  thy  scepter  and  crown  from  thy  grasp  will  I  tear ; 
I  will  burst  the  strong  bars  of  thy  halls  of  despair ; 
From  their  sleep  of  long  ages,  thy  dead  will  I  wake. 
While  anthems  of  joy  through  wide  heaven  shall  break  1 
Then  cometh  thy  end  I  then  thou  thy  last  breath 
Shall  yield  up  at  my  bidding,  O  Death,  King  Death  1 " 

The  next  was  a  contribution  to  "  The  Democratic  Re- 
view," in  1841.  It  is  one  of  the  two  poems  selected  by 
T.  Buchanan  Read  from  her  writings  for  the  pages  of  his 
choice  examples  of  the  writings  of  "Female  Poets."  It 
is  also  one  of  the  three  chosen  by  Caroline  May  for  the 
pages  of  her  "American  Poets." 

THE  BOY  AND   HIS  ANGEL. 

**  Oh,  mother,  I've  been  with  an  angel  to-day  I 
I  was  out,  all  alone,  in  the  forest  at  play, 
Chasing  after  the  butterflies,  watching  the  bees, 
And  hearing  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  trees ; 
So  I  played,  and  I  played,  till,  so  weary  I  grew, 
I  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  yew, 
While  the  birds  sang  so  sweetly  high  up  on  its  top, 
I  held  my  breath,  mother,  for  fear  they  would  stop  I 
Thus  a  long  while  I  sat,  looking  up  to  the  sky. 
And  watching  the  clouds  that  went  hurrying  by. 
When  I  heard  a  voice  calling  just  over  my  head, 
That  sounded  as  if,  <  Come,  oh  brother  I '  it  said ; 
And  there,  right  up  over  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Oh  mother,  an  angel  was  beck'ning  to  me  I 

**  And  *  Brother  I '  once  more,  *  come,  oh  brother  I '  he  cried. 

And  flew  on  light  pinions  dose  down  by  my  ade  I 

And,  mother,  oh,  never  was  being  so  bright 

As  the  one  which  then  beamed  on  my  wondering  ught  t 

His  face  was  as  fair  as  the  ddicate  shell, 

His  hair  down  his  shoulders  in  long  ringlets  fell. 
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While  the  eyes  resting  on  me,  so  melting  with  k>Te» 
Were  as  soft  and  as  mild  as  the  eyes  of  a  dovel 
And  somehow,  dear  mother,  I  felt  not  afraid. 
As  his  hand  on  my  brow  he  caressingly  laid. 
And  whispered  so  softly  and  gently  to  me, 

*  Come,  brother,  the  angels  are  waiting  for  thee  I ' 

**  And  then  on  my  forehead  he  tenderly  pressed 

Such  kisses —  oh,  mother,  they  thrilled  through  my  breast. 

As  swiftly  as  lightning  leaps  down  from  on  high. 

When  the  chariot  of  God  rolls  along  the  black  sky  I 

While  his  breath,  floating  round  me,  was  soft  as  the  breexe 

That  played  in  my  tresses,  and  rustled  the  trees ; 

At  last  on  my  head  a  deep  blessing  he  poured, 

Then  plumed  his  bright  pinions  and  upward  he  soared  t 

And  up,  up,  he  went,  through  the  blue  sky,  so  far, 

He  seemed  to  float  there  like  a  glittering  star, 

Yet  still  my  eyes  followed  his  radiant  flight, 

TIU,  lost  in  the  azure,  he  passed  from  my  sight  1 

Then,  oh,  how  I  feared,  as  I  caught  the  last  gleam 

Of  his  vanishing  form,  it  was  only  a  dream  t 

When  soft  voices  whispered  once  more  from  the  tree^ 

*  Come,  brother,  the  angels  are  waiting  for  thee  I ' " 

Oh,  pale  grew  that  mother,  and  heavy  her  heart, 
For  she  knew  her  fair  boy  from  this  world  must  depart  t 
That  his  bright  kx:ks  must  fade  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb^ 
Ere  the  autumn  winds  withered  the  summer's  rich  bloom  t 
Oh,  how  his  young  footsteps  she  watched,  day  by  da^, 
As  his  delicate  form  wasted  slowly  away, 
Till  the  soft  light  of  heaven  seemed  shed  o'er  his  face^ 
And  he  crept  up  to  die  in  her  loving  embrace  1 
«<  Oh  clasp  me,  dear  mother,  close,  close  to  your  breast, 
On  that  gentle  pillow  again  let  me  rest  1 
Let  me  once  more  gaze  up  to  that  dear,  loving  eye^ 
And  then,  oh,  methinks,  I  can  willingly  die  t 
Now  kiss  me,  dear  mother  I  oh,  quickly  I  for  see 
The  bright,  blessed  angels  are  waiting  for  me  I " 

Oh,  wild  was  the  anguish  that  swept  through  her  breast. 
As  the  long,  frantic  kiss  on  his  pale  lips  she  pressed  I 
And  fdt  the  vain  search  of  his  soft,  pleading  eye^ 
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As  it  strove  to  meet  hen  ere  the  fair  boy  could  die. 
**  I  see  you  not,  mother,  for  darkness  and  night 
Are  hiding  your  dear,  loving  face  from  my  sight, — 
But  I  hear  your  low  sobbings — dear  mother,  good-by  I 
The  angels  are  ready  to  bear  me  on  high  \ 
I  will  wait  for  you  there,  —  but  oh,  tarry  not  long. 
Lest  grief  at  your  absence  should  sadden  my  song  I " 
He  ceased,  and  his  hands  meekly  dasped  on  his  breast, 
While  his  sweet  face  sank  down  on  its  pillow  of  rest, 
Then,  closing  his  eyes,  now  all  rayless  and  dim. 
Went  up  with  the  angels  that  waited  for  him  1 

At  one  of  the  public  meetings  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1843,  ^^e  venerable  Hosea  Ballou 
offered  prayer.  Mrs.  Sawyer,  in  publishing  the  following 
lines,  written  at  the  close  of  that  meeting,  in  "The  Ladies' 
Repository,"  in  1872,  thus  spoke  of  the  occasion: 

**  No  one  who  was  present  then  and  there  can  ever  foiget  the  impression 
made  by  the  saintly,  white-haired  old  man  as  he  arose  in  the  pulpit,  looked 
slo^y  around  upon  the  vast  congregation,  most  of  whom  saw  him  for  the 
first  and  last  time  then,  and  then  meekly  but  fervently  Inreathed  out  the 
tenderest  prayer  that  ever  reached  the  ear  of  the  good  Father.  These  lines 
have  never  before  seen  the  light" 

THE  PLEADER  AT  THE  THRONE. 

He  rose  to  pray,  the  man  of  God  I 

His  locks  were  white  with  years ; 
The  meek,  sweet  look  upon  his  face 

Seemed  bom  of  love  and  tears. 
As,  stretching  forth  his  aged  hands, 

In  voice  subdued  and  soft. 
Upon  the  wings  of  earnest  prayer 

He  bore  our  hearts  aloft 

I  listened  as  each  accent  fell 

From  lips  so  reverenced,  — 
lips  that  for  fifty  faithful  years 

The  gospel  had  dispensed,  -^ 
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And  silence,  breathless,  strange  and  deep 

The  vast  assemblage  bound, 
As  in  the  paths  of  truth  he  prayed 

We  ever  might  be  found. 

I  saw  old  men,  whose  few,  scant  locks 

Were  snowy  as  his  own, 
fix  on  his  face  their  eager  eyes 

Whence  fast  the  tears  ran  down. 
And  knew  one  spell  alone  had  power 

Those  childlike  drops  to  start  — 
The  same  deep,  deathless  love  of  God 

That  filled  the  Pleader's  heart. 

The  prayer  was  done  —  the  aged  man 

Sat  meekly  down  again ; 
But  still  the  listeners  held  their  breaths, 

As  loath  to  lose  the  strain ; 
It  was  as  if  some  voice  from  heaven 

Had  filled  the  sacred  place ; 
Then  ceased,  ere  yet  we  half  had  drank 

Its  sweet,  celestial  grace. 

And  then  I  thought  how  once  he  stood. 

When  friends  were  few  and  faint. 
Stem  battle  waging  for  his  Lord,  — 

A  young  and  fearless  saint ; 
When  foes  were  many  round  his  way, 

And  haughty  gownsmen  came. 
Who  vainly  strove  with  faithless  Hps 

To  put  the  truth  to  shame. 

A  life  had  lain  between  the  days 

Of  that  old  time  and  then ; 
And  far  and  wide  the  trophies  told 

How  grand  its  strife  had  been. 
Still  in  his  heart  the  flame  of  love 

Burned  bright,  as  when  at  first 
It  kindled,  —  as  old  altar-fires 

Into  full  glory  burst. 

O,  matchless  man  I    The  seed  he  sowed 
In  many  a  desert  place. 
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How  has  it  riten  toward  the  heaven, 

A  tree  of  wondrous  grace  1 
Many  the  peoples  that  shall  sit 

Beneath  its  healing  shade, 
When  long  the  Father's  call  "  Come  Home,** 

In  joy  he  has  obeyed  I 

The  following  poem  would  alone  have  made  her  reputa- 
tion, had  it  appeared  in  a  popular  work.  It  was  published 
in  "The  Universalist  Quarterly  "  in  1845. 

THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

Crown  her  with  garlands  1  'mid  her  sunny  hair 

Twine  the  rich  blossoms  of  the  laugliing  May, 
The  lUy,  snow-drop,  and  the  violet  fair. 

And  queenly  rose  that  blossoms  for  a  day. 
Haste,  maidens,  haste  1  the  hour  brooks  no  delay: 

The  bridal  veil  of  soft  transparence  bring ; 
And,  as  ye  wreathe  the  gleaming  locks  away. 

O'er  their  rich  wealth  its  folds  of  beauty  fling — 

She  steth  now  I 

Bring  forth  the  lyre  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound. 

Let  its  rich  music  be  no  longer  still ; 
Wake  its  full  chords,  till,  sweetly  floating  round, 

Its  thrilling  echoes  all  our  sjnrits  fill 
Joy  for  the  lovely  1  that  her  lips  no  more 

To  notes  of  sorrow  tune  their  trembling  breath ; 
Joy  for  the  young  1  whose  starless  course  is  o'er,  — 

Id !  sing  paeans  for  the  Bride  of  Death  1 

She  seeth  now  1 

She  has  been  dark ;  through  all  the  weary  years. 

Since  first  her  spirit  into  being  woke. 
Through  those  dim  orbs,  that  ever  swam  in  tean^ 

No  ray  of  sunlight  ever  yet  hath  broke. 
Silent  and  dark  1  herself  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  blossomed  in  an  earthly  home, 
Unuttered  yearnings  ever  were  her  dower, 

And  voiceless  prayers  that  light  at  length  might  come. 

She  seeth  now  1 
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A  lonely  lot  I  yet  ofteiitimes  a  sad 

And  mournful  pleasure  filled  her  heart  and  brain. 
And  beamed  in  smiles, — e'er  sweet,  but  never  glad, — 

As  sorrow  smiles,  when  morning  winds  complain. 
Nature's  great  voice  had  ever,  for  her  soul, 

A  thrilling  power  the  sightless  only  know ; 
While  deeper  yearnings  through  her  being  stole, 

For  light  to  gild  that  being's  darkened  flow. 

She  seeth  mnot 

Strike  the  soft  harp,  then  1  for  the  cloud  hath  passed* 

With  all  its  darkness,  from  her  sight  away ; 
Beauty  hath  met  her  waiting  eyes  at  last, 

And  light  is  hers  within  the  land  of  day. 
^eath  the  cool  shadows  of  the  tree  of  life. 

Where  bright  the  fount  of  youth  immortal  springs. 
Far  from  this  earth,  with  all  its  weary  strife. 

Her  pale  brow  fanned  by  shining  seraph's  wings. 

She  seeth  nowl 

Ah,  yes,  she  seeth  1  through  3ron  misty  veil, 

Methinks  even  now  her  angel-eyes  look  down. 
While  round  me  falls  a  light  all  soft  and  pale, — 

The  moonlight  luster  of  her  starry  crown,  — 
And  to  my  heart,  as  earthly  sounds  retire. 

Come  the  low  echoes  of  celestial  words. 
Like  sudden  music  from  some  haunted  lyre. 

That  strangely  swells  when  none  awake  its  chords. 
But  hush  1  'tis  past ;  the  light,  the  sound,  are  o'er,  — 

Iqi^  for  the  taken  1  she  is  dark  no  morel 

She  seeth  now  I 

The  Oriskany  River  flowed  near  the  Sawyers*  home  in 
Clinton.  The  following  was  written  for  "The  Rose  of 
Sharon"  for  1850. 

ORISKANY. 

Merrily,  gaily, 

Oriskany,  flow  t 
Bathed  in  the  sunset 

Thy  bright  waters  glow. 
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Blue  are  the  heavens 

Arched  over  thy  tide ; 
Green  is  the  verdnre 

That  springs  at  thy  aide ; 
Sweetly  thy  mdody 

Floats  on  the  gale, 
Charming  to  silence 

The  forest  and  vale. 
Flow,  gentle  river, 

Flow,  singing  along ; 
One  is  beside  thee 

Who  loveth  thy  song  I 

Gracefully,  gently, 

Oriskany,  wind  1 
Golden-hued  willows 

Are  over  thee  twined, 
Dipping  their  tresses. 

And  flinging  their  spray 
Back  on  the  ripples 

That  bear  it  away. 
Under  their  shadows 

The  violet  springs, 
Fanned  by  the  humming-bird's 

Quivering  wings. 
River  of  beauty  I 

On  gracefully  wind  — 
Hope  in  thy  brightness, 

Glad  omen  shaU  find  1 

Solemnly,  sweetly, 

Oriskany,  roll  t 
Let  thy  soft  murmurs 

Steal  into  my  soul ; 
Wake  in  my  bosom 

The  spirit  of  song ; 
Bid  its  low  numbers 

Flow  gently  along ; 
Soft  be  its  shadows, 

And  brief  be  its  nig^t, 
Bright  be  iu  gladnei, 

And  holy  iu  fig^t; 
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Pore  be  the  tribute 

It  bring?  to  the  aoal  -— 
Roll,  gentle  river, 

In  mdody  loU  I 

Soothingly,  softly, 

Oriskany,  flow  I 
Joy  in  my  bosom 

Is  mingled  with  woe. 
When  the  wild  roses 

Last  bloomed  in  the  glade» 
Hither  two  fairies 

Oft  laughingly  strayed ; 
But  out  o'er  the  thrediold. 

One  sorrowful  day, 
Sleeping  in  silence 

We  bore  them  away. 
Long  have  they  slumbered. 

For  over  them  now 
Pale  orchard  blossoms 

Are  shedding  their  snow. 
Singi  gentle  river  1 

Low  requiems  pour 
O'er  the  young  sleepera 

Who  hear  them  no  more  1 

In  the  same  volume  appeared  the  following  exquisite 
lines: 

LOST  TREASURES. 

Summer  flowers  I 
Where  are  now  your  bright  wreaths  trailing? 
Where  your  fragrant  sweets  exhaling  ? 
I  have  searched  the  bosky  dingle 
Through  and  through,  yet  not  a  single 

Smiling  blocHn  there  lifts  its  head : 

Summer  flowers  — 

Ah,  ye  all  are  dead  1 

Summer  joys  1 
Where  are  now  your  robes  of  gladness  ? 
Where  your  songs  which  banished  sadness? 
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I  have  wandered  through  my  dwelling 
Tautening  for  yonng  voices  swelling,  — 

Voices  which  fore*er  are  fled : 

Summer  joys  — 

Ah,  ye  too  are  dead  1 

Summer  friends  I 
Where  are  now  your  eyes  so  smiling  ? 
Where  your  fond  words  so  beguiling  ? 
I  have  bowed  mine  ear  to  hear  you, 
I  have  dreamed  I  still  am  near  you  — 

Treacherous  dreams  that  so  misled  t 

Summer  friends  1 

Are  ye  also  dead  ? 

Summer  life ! 
Where  art  thou  thy  warmth  now  shedding  ? 
Death  is  coldly  round  me  treading ; 
Underneath  yon  snow-drifts  sleejnng, 
Rest  two  dear  ones  I  am  weeping  — 

Weeping  nightly  in  my  bed : 

Summer  life  — 

Ah,  thou  too^art  dead  1 

Vanished  treasures  t 
Flowers,  the  spring  once  more  will  bring  you : 
Songs,  my  lips  once  more  will  sing  you ; 
Friends,  your  hands  will  yet  be  t^ken ; 
Sleeping  loved  ones,  ye  will  waken — 

Waken  on  the  better  shore : 

All  my  treasures 

Will  be  mine  once  more  I 

The  following  ode  was  written  for  and  sung  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Theological  Building  in 
Canton,  N.Y.,  in  June,  1856  : 

Where  dusky  forests,  old  and  vast, 

A  leafy  temple  made. 
And  waving  cedars  broadly  cast 

A  dim  religious  shade. 
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The  sages  of  the  olden  time, 

With  grave  and  reverent  tread, 
Thmr  lips  imbaed  with  lore  sublime. 

Their  young  disciples  led. 

They  reared  not  then  the  sculptured  wall. 

Nor  arched  the  lofty  dome; 
Nor  cloistered  cell,  nor  columned  haU, 

Were  Learning's  regal  home. 
Enough,  if  Wisdom,  grand,  severe, 

A  tranquil  current  flowed. 
Where  Jove,  in  symbols  strong  and  clear, 

Wrote  his  eternal  code. 

So  I  ages  passed :  till  mighty  towers 

And  gorgeous  temples  grew, 
Where  star-eyed  Science  led  the  hours, 

To  worids  and  wonders  new. 
Then  Nature  opened  wide  her  breast, 

And  Man  beheld  her  laws, 
And  Faith,  adoring,  soared  to  rest 

In  the  Great  Primal  Cause  1 

O,  God :  Pervading  One  1  to<lay 

How  reverent  should  we  be. 
While  thus  the  comer-stone  we  lay 

To  Science  and  to  Thee  I 
And  when  our  templedome  shall  stand 

A  beacon  o'er  the  plain. 
Above  it,  like  a  rainbow  spanned, 

O,  Father,  e'er  remain  1 

And  they  whose  feet  shall  tread  its  floors, 

Right  onward  may  they  bear. 
Remembering  that  god-like  powers 

Demand  a  god-like  care. 
And  when,  with  Thought's  impassioned  flow, 

Their  ardent  lips  shall  flame, 
God's  love  be  all  the  theme  they  know. 

And  Christ  the  only  name  1 

Bold  heralds  of  the  cross  1    Oh,  call 
Them  blessed  in  their  day. 
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Though  generations  rise  and  faU, 

Nor  half  their  toils  repay ! 
And  ages  hence,  when  hither  turn 

Oar  children's  children's  gaxe. 
Still  steady  may  the  beacon  bum, 

To  light  the  coming  days  1 

Of  "Viola,"  which  was  written  for  "The  Rose  of 
Sharon"  for  1857,  a  competent  critic,  the  late  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Bingham,  said,  in  placing  it  in  "  The  Ladies'  Repository," 
July,  1 867 :  "  We  remember  scarcely  a  poem,  even  by  Mrs. 
Browning,  with  more  lyric  music,  or  inspired  thought,  more 
scholarly  finish,  than  the  following  "  : 

VIOLA. 

A  Picture  from  ZatumL 

On  the  low  sill  sits  the  singer, 

Youthful,  pale,  and  fair, 
Twining  round  her  slender  finger. 
Dreamily,  her  hair. 
While  above  her  head  the  fruited  vine, 
Purpling  deep  the  trellised  arches. 

Bowers  the  open  door: 
Twines  among  the  drooping  larches 
And,  athwart  the  floor 

Weaves  the  shadow  with  the  shine. 
There  she  sits,  her  heart  a  mine 

Ever,  evermore, 
mied  with  dreamings  of  Zanoni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars  1 

Scarce  is  she  beyond  her  childhood, 

With  a  child's  young  face ; 
Not  a  blossom  of  the  wild-wood 

Hath  a  sweeter  grace ; 
Not  a  song-bird  pours  a  sweeter  lay. 
Rich  and  low  the  wild  strain  gushes 

From  her  slender  throat ; 
Every  Inrd  its  carol  hashes 

As  her  trilling  note 
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Mingles  with  the  fountain's  silvery  play. 
Lone,  nnconsdons,  thus  she  wiles  away 

Ever,  evermore, 
Life  in  musings  on  2^oni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars. 

Ah,  sweet  maid  1  give  o*er  thy  dreaming 

Of  the  youthful  sage  I 
Shun  the  light  forbidden,  gleaming 
From  the  mystical  page 
Of  his  volumes  weird  and  old  1 
Waken !  there  is  peril,  danger, 

In  his  glance,  his  smile ; 
Wed  thee  with  the  English  stranger— 
He  will  not  beguile. 
Though  his  lips  be  sometimes  cold, 
He  is  yet  of  mortal  mold ; 

But  forevermore 
Bar  thy  heart  against  2^oni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars. 

Rise  I  betake  thee,  silent,  lonely. 

To  thy  chamber  still, 
Though  thy  father's  spirit  only 
Crosses  now  the  sill 
By  the  living  crossed  of  yore  I 
Though  no  eyes  save  his  now  meet  thee 

By  the  twilight  hearth ; 
Though  no  voice  but  his  may  greet  thee» 
Nor  in  song  nor  mirth. 
Friend  or  lover  cometh  more, 
Linger  there  and  shut  thy  door 

Closely  evermore. 
Ere  glides  in  the  pale  Zanoni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars. 

Warning  vain  1  thy  heart  is  fated  I 

Thine  is  woman's  lot  1 
By  thy  side  Love  long  has  waited 

Though  thou  knew'st  it  not 
In  thy  child-like  innocence  I 
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Now  a  new,  divine  emotion, 

Fathomlessly  deep, 
Wakes  thy  bosom,  like  the  ocean. 
Nevermore  to  sleep ; 
Never  to  be  banished  thence,  — 
Never,  mitil  thought  and  sense, 

Lost  forevermore, 
Die  to  earth  and  to  Zanoni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars. 

When  thy  song*s  full  tide  was  filling 

Life's  diviner  part, 
like  a  flash  electric,  thrilfing 
All  the  thousands*  heart,  — 

Did  not  his  smile  wake  thy  wondrous  power 
When,  thy  radiant  robes  around  thee, 

All  the  mighty  throng. 
With  ecstatic  plaudits,  crowned  thee 
Glorious  Queen  of  Song,  — 
In  that  proud,  triumphant  hour, 
like  a  frail,  dew-laden  flower. 

Then  and  evermore. 
Bowed  thy  heart  not  to  Zanoni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars  ? 

Ay  I  as  suns  in  summers  Polar 

Never  set  in  night. 
So,  o*er  thy  young  soul,  Viola, 
In  ne'er  fading  light. 
Pours  his  spirit  its  bright,  fatal  beam& 
Haunted  by  his  eyes'  dark  splendor, 

Closer,  day  by  day, 
^\^ons  beautiful  and  tender 
Gather  round  thy  way. 
Till,  through  twilight's  softest  gleams, 
Through  thy  sleeping,  waking  dreams 

Ever,  evermore, 
Looks  the  radiant  Zanoni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars. 

Strikes  thy  doom  1  the  cloud  is  creeping, 
Closing  o'er  thy  head. 
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While  thy  Lares,  vainly  weeping 
Round  thy  maiden  bed, 
Pour  their  warnings  on  thy  deafened  ears. 
Underneath  the  low  vines,  standing 

Glorious  by  thy  side. 
He,  with  voice  deep,  sweet,  commanding, 
Woos  thee  for  his  bride. 
His  henceforth,  thy  few,  brief  years, 
Interwrought  with  love  and  tears, 

Ever,  evermore, 
Will  be  mingled  with  Zanoni, 
The  Seeker  of  the  Stars. 

In  1863,  a  few  months  after  her  mother's  death,  Mrs. 
Sawyer  wrote  and  published  in  "  The  Ambassador  "  these 
wonderfully  beautiful  lines : 

TWILIGHT  VISIONS 

Leave  me  alone  1 
The  hand  of  Memory  slowly  back  u  fetching 

The  lost  and  gone 
Of  other  years ;  her  fingers  faintly  sketching 
In  dusky  colors  on  the  firelit  floor 

Forms  I  shall  see  no  more. 

Leave  me  to  catch. 
While  yet  I  may,  each  vague  and  fitful  gleaming; 

Perchance  to  snatch 
The  mirrored  reflex  of  some  girlish  dreaming 
That,  unfulfilled,  slow  faded  day  by  day. 

And  died  at  last  away. 

Hush  I  how  it  grows  1 
Form  after  form  is  added  to  the  painting. 

Until  it  shows 
A  phantom  troop,  in  numbers  still  augmenting, 
Whose  every  attitude,  expression,  face, 

Wears  some  familiar  grace. 

Where  have  they  lain 
So  long  ?    In  what  dark  cenotaph  been  buried  ? 
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From  what  domaiii, 
Unknown  and  far,  thus  uncalled  are  they  hurried. 
By  their  yague  meanings  to  disturb  my  breast, 

Long  pladd  and  at  rest  ? 

The  vision  dears  : 
A  slender  youth  across  a  flowery  pasture 

A  small  child  bears — 
A  dainty  giri — who  only  weeps  the  faster 
The  more  he  tries  by  kind  word  and  caress 

To  lessen  her  distress. 

But  now  they  thread 
The  well-known  garden  alley,  and  together — 

Her  tears  aD  shed — 
Cross  the  k>w  threshold,  she  all  wondering  whether 
Eaith  holds  another  would  so  kindly  come 

To  lead  a  lost  child  home  1 

Fade,  fade  away, 
Remembered  scene,  so  tender  and  so  touching  I 

Methinks  to<lay 
Thou  comest  back,  a  smiling  witness,  vouching 
That  the  trained  heart  still  keeps  the  simple  truth 

Plighted  in  early  youth. 

But  who  art  thou 
With  thy  dark  eyes  and  gaze  so  soft  and  earnest? 

Thy  broad,  clear  brow, 
Thy  clustering  curls,  which,  as  thou  on  me  tumest 
Thy  sweet  regards,  like  some  dear  dream  of  home. 

To  meet  me  come  ? 

I  know  thee  now  t 
The  flowers  of  thrice  ten  years  have  bloomed  and  &ded 

Above  thy  brow, 
Thou  lying  moveless,  since  thy  locks  I  braided 
With  violets,  we  sitting  on  the  grass 

To  watch  the  sweet  hours  pass. 

Alas,  the  worid. 
That  could  no  moro  allure  thee  by  its  splendors, 

Thine  idols  huried 
To  min  t  Oh,  how  oft  the  young  heart  renders 
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Fealty  at  altars  which  at  last  it  finds 
False  as  the  roving  winds  1 

She  fades  away  1 
She  leaves  me  here,  my  one  beloved  sister  1 

Yet  as  I  lay 
My  arms  around  her  fair  white  neck  and  kissed  her, 
In  old,  old  times  upon  her  cheek  and  brow, 

Methought  I  kissed  her  now. 

And  who  are  these 
Two  little  faces,  with  an  angel's  sweetness, 

Beside  my  knees  ? 
These  large  blue  eyes  turned  up,  whose  rich  repleteness 
Of  love  and  beauty,  thrill  me  with  a  power 

I  knew  in  days  of  yore  I 

My  pretty  ones  1 
Many  the  years  since  you  from  me  departed. 

And  stiU  life  runs 
Its  old,  swift  course  with  me  as  when,  gay-hearted 
And  full  of  radiant  health,  you  laughed  and  played 

*Neath  the  old  roof-tree*s  shade. 

Ah,  leave  me  now  1 
Linger  not  here  with  your  young  seraph  beauty; 

Your  brows  of  snow ; 
Your  eyes  that  make  the  heart  forget  its  duty 
To  living  loves,  so  yearning  is  the  gaze 

That  to  mine  own  you  raise  1 

Another  form. 
Aged  but  bright,  transfigured,  comes  before  ma 

My  heart  grows  warm ; 
I  fed  the  rush  of  spirit  wings  sweep  o'er  me^ 
As  she  who  bore  me,  by  her  presence,  now 

FulfiHs  her  dying  vow  1 

It  is  the  last  I 
The  vision  fades,  like  radiant  clouds  slow  waning* 

When  day  is  past. 
The  firdit  floor  grows  dim,  no  trace  retaining 
Of  the  fair  picture  Memory's  magic  power 

Lent  the  still  twilight  hoar. 
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Of  Mrs.  Sawyer's  patriotism  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 
We  here  insert  two  of  her  poems  grandly  expressive  of 
her  love  of  country.  The  first  was  written  a  year  before 
the  war,  when  the  country  was  deeply  stirred  by  the 
aggressions  and  insolence  of  the  Slave  Power.  It  has  in 
it  the  ring  of  martial  music.  It  was  true  to  the  hour  and 
to  the  theme  which  it  celebrates.  Written  for  the  Uni- 
versalist  Festival  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  May  31, 
i860,  it  was  sung  with  a  hearty  will  and  amid  great 
enthusiasm.  The  second  was  written  for  "The  Ladies' 
Repository"  for  July,  1864,  and  was  very  extensively 
copied  in  the  secular  press. 

ODE  TO   LIBERTY. 

While  on  through  tumult,  strife,  and  blood, 

Old  stormy  Europe  strides, 
With  stalwait  blows  for  every  foe 

Whatever  else  betides ; 
Praise  God  I  along  tmr  sky,  howe*er 

The  cloud  at  times  may  break, 
The  Bird  of  Peace  still  hovers  where 

The  Eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Not  thus  in  auld  lang  syne  it  was, 

In  auld  lang  syne ; 
The  days  were  drear  for  many  a  year 

In  auld  lang  syne. 

O,  once  beneath  this  storied  roof, 

While  dangers  hemmed  their  way, 
Our  fathers  wove  the  sacred  woof 

Their  children  wear  to-day : 
With  noble  words  and  noble  deeds 

Twas  proudly,  grandly  starred. 
And  not  a  spot  its  sheen  to  blot 

The  glorious  fabric  marred. 
In  auld  lang  syne  *twas  wrou^t, 

In  auld  lang  syne; 
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Still  free  from  stain  shall  it  remain, 
like  anld  lang  syne  I 

Who  stands  within  this  brave  old  Hall 

A  traitor  to  the  past, 
And  turns  not  cowering  to  the  wall  — 

A  coward  to  the  last  ? 
Who  dare  the  noble  troths  deny 

Our  fathers  wrote  in  blood, 
Then  lift  to  heaven  his  shameless  eye 

Where  they  so  proudly  stood, 
In  anld  lang  syne,  sae  dear. 

In  auld  lang  syne. 
And  dared  to  die  for  liberty 

In  anld  lang  syne  ? 

O  may  the  paths  our  Fathers  trod 

To  us  be  holy  ground ! 
O,  troe  to  Freedom^  Country,  GOD, 

May  we  be  ever  found  I 
Straight  up  to  Heaven  the  loyal  vow 

Devoutly  may  we  send, 
The  Wrong  to  right,  the  Trae  to  plight, 

The  Just,  the  Good  defend : 
While  still  we  praise  the  noble  days 

Of  auld  lang  syne, 
The  hearts  of  gold,  the  lips  so  bold, 

Of  auld  lang  syne. 

THE  BATTLE-CRY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Saw  ye  the  storm-clouds  that  darkened  the  sky? 

Heard  ye  the  tempest  go  hurtling  by  ? 

rTwas  a  Nation  uprising,  stem,  wrathful  and  grand— - 

'Twas  a  great  people's  cry  that  rolled  over  the  land. 
Strike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  1 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  received  t 
Strike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land, 
Old  liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand  1 

From  the  homes  of  New  England,  the  plains  of  the  West, 
From  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  Cumberiand's  crest, 
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like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
Swept  on  the  proud  ranks  of  the  loyal  and  free  1 
Strike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  I 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  received  I 
Strike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land« 
Old  Liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand  \ 

The  Capes  of  the  Delaware  caught  the  refrain, 
Blue  Chesapeake  thundered  it  over  the  main, 
Old  dark,  stormy  Hatteras  reeled  at  the  sound, 
And  the  Isles  of  Port  Royal  re-echoed  it  round. 
Strike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  I 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  received  1 
Strike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land, 
Old  Liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand  t 

From  the  founts  of  Missouri  far  down  to  its  grave, 
Where  the  Mexican  Gulf  rolls  its  billowy  wave, 
'Mid  thunder  of  cannon,  and  clashing  of  steel, 
Ever  sterner  we  hear  the  same  battle^ry  peal  I 
Strike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  t 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  received  I 
Strike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land, 
Old  Liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand ! 

On  to  the  strife,  then,  invincible  Grant ; 

On,  Farragut  —  hero,  whom  death  cannot  daunt ; 

On,  Gillmore,  and  sweep,  like  the  besom  of  God, 

The  shores  where  the  foot  of  rebellion  first  trod  1 
Strike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  t 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  received! 
Strike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land, 
Old  Liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand  t 

Who  is  he  shall  dare  say,  **  Thrust  the  blade  in  its  sheatii, 
And  with  garlands  of  peace  the  torn  battle-flag  wreathe^" 
While  Rebellion  still  rears  its  red  front  to  the  day. 
And  treason  stalks  boldly  to  ruin  and  slay  ? 
Strike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  1 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  recdved ! 
Strike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land, 
Old  Liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand  t 
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Aye!  swdl  the  grand  war-cry  t  Ne'er  let  it  be  hushed 
TDl  rebdlion  and  treason  fie  broken  and  crushed, 
And  the  sun,  as  it  dips  in  the  far  western  wave, 
Sets  not  on  a  land  that  is  trod  by  a  slave  1 
Stxike  for  the  Union  our  fathers  achieved  1 
Strike  for  the  flag  that  from  them  we  recaved  I 
Stxike  and  spare  not,  till,  through  all  the  wide  land 
Old  liberty's  altars  triumphantly  stand  1 

The  following  cry  from  the  mother  heart  was  written  in 
1874: 

DOUBTING  AND   BLESSING. 

I  sit  beside  the  window,  gazing  after 

The  little  feet 
That  come  and  go,  'mid  bursts  of  merry  laughter 

Along  the  street. 

I  bend  to  listen,  as  I  hear  them  telling 

Some  childish  tale. 
Their  shrill  young  voices  mingting  and  swelling  — 

A  noisy  gale. 

But  soon,  along  the  winding  highway  dying, 

The  voices  pass ; 
I  hear,  instead,  the  low  wind  faintly  sighing 

Among  the  grass. 

And  that  is  all ;  the  tricksy  forms  have  vanished 

Beyond  my  sight. 
As  morning  visions,  when  we  wake,  are  vanished 

Back  into  night 

So  years  ago  —  O,  years  how  long  and  weary  1 

Out  from  my  day 
Others  as  young,  as  laughing,  bright  and  cheery, 

Vanished  away, 

Into  a  night  that  in  this  world  had  never 

Dawn  or  divide ; 
Thdr  desu",  sweet  voices  on  my  ear  forever 

Faltered  and  died. 
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Alas  1  no  children  were  they  of  the  stranger — 

like  these,  unknown ; 
By  life's  snpremest  agony  and  danger 

They  were  my  own  I 

I  gave  them  birth ;  my  yearning  heart  kept  saying, 

*Mid  joyful  tears, 
How  they  will  love  me,  every  pain  repaying, 

In  coming  years  1 

I  fondly  watched  thMr  growth  in  strength  and  beauty 

From  day  to  day ; 
I  gently  led  them  in  the  path  of  duty 

A  little  way ; 

And  then  they  left  me  1  —  did  I  say  forever  ? 

O,  untrue  word  I 
Will  they  not  be  mine  own  again,  where  never 

Farewells  are  heard  ? 

Once  I  grew  faithless,  crying  in  my  sorrow, 

•«MyGodl  Owhy 
Didst  thou  create  to-day,  if  by  to-morrow 

Such  souls  must  die  ? " 

Now,  though  I  know  not  how  far  off,  how  near  me 

My  loved  ones  dwell ; 
Though,  whether  they  in  spirit  see  and  hear  me, 

I  cannot  tdl ; 

I  firmly  trust  that  somewhere  they  have  waited 

And  wait  for  me ; 
That  I  shall  find  them,  where,  all  unabated, 

Their  love  will  be. 

I  walk  in  twilight  still,  yet  walk  believing 

If  not  untried ; 
Content  to  wait ;  content,  with  heart  ungrieving, 

God's  win  to  bide. 

Sure  that  at  last  the  light  will  shine  before  me. 

The  way  will  clear. 
And  every  cloud  that  lowers  and  darkens  o'er  me 

Will  disappear  I 
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The  grandchildren  born  in  her  home  were  very  dear  to 
Mrs.  Sawyer's  heart,  and  several  sweet  poems  were  written 
concerning  them.  We  can  find  room  for  only  one.  It 
appeared  in  "The  Christian  Leader,"  April  3,  1879. 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

I  sign  you,  tittle  baby,  with  the  cross  1 
Then  fold  your  tiny  hands  in  mine,  and  pray 

That  evermore,  in  earthly  pain  or  loss. 
The  cross  yon  bear  may  tightly  on  you  weig^ 

I  mark  you,  tittle  baby,  with  a  crown  1 
And  ask  the  loving  Father  that  His  grace. 

When  you  have  borne  the  cross  and  laid  it  down, 
A  heavenly  crown  may  give  you  in  its  place  I 

SONNETS. 

PEBBLES. 

Give  me  the  pebble,  tittle  one,  that  I 

To  yon  bright  pool  may  hurtle  it  away. 

Look  t  how't  has  changed  its  blue  to  somber  gray, 

And  blotted  out  the  image  of  the  sky  1 

So  when  our  spirits  calm  and  placid  tie. 

When  all  the  passions  of  our  bosom  sleep, 

And  from  its  stirless  and  unruffled  deep 

Beams  up  a  heaven  as  bright  as  that  on  high. 

Some  pebble,  envy,  jealousy,  misdoubt, 

Dashed  in  our  bosom's  slumbering  waves  to  jar, 

Witi  doud  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  soul, 
'And  blot  its  heaven  of  joy  and  beauty  out. 
Sin  I  fling  no  pebbles  in  my  soul,  to  mar 

Its  solemn  depths,  and  o'er  it  douds  to  roIL 
1848. 

TO   REV,  THOMAS  WHITTEMORE. 

Man  of  most  rare  and  unrekudng  ceal  — 

Pressing  stiU  onward  in  the  path  of  truth, 
Thy  manhood's  prime  fulfilling  all  thy  youth, 
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In  its  fall  ripeness  heralded  —  the  seal 

Of  faith  is  on  thy  life ;  thy  years  reveal 

A  brave,  unflinching  heart ;  an  earnest  love 
For  God  and  tmth,  which,  weighing  far  above 

All  baser  motives  thy  strong  mind  could  feel, 

Have  sped  thee  on  thine  oft-times  thorny  way, 
And  shed  their  light  o'er  many  a  dariuome  day. 

On,  then,  nor  falter !  let  thy  path  be  trod. 

What  time  thy  Maker  grants  thee  yet,  with  eye 
Upturned  and  reverent  heart ;  then  shalt  thou  die^ 

When  comes  thy  summons,  blest  of  man  and  God  1 

1849. 

FROST-FLOWERS. 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  December  tempests  lower ; 
Yet  in  my  home  a  soft,  warm,  genial  breath 
Weaves  on  the  window  many  a  crystal  wreath 
Of  glittering  foliage,  mossy-cup,  and  flower: 
So  in  Iife*s  dreariest  and  most  wintry  hour. 
When  round  the  heart  Despair's  cold  serpent  wreathes, 
Hope  softly  comes,  and  on  it  warmly  breathes, ' 
And  lo  t  sweet  flowers  spring  forth  a  fairy  dower. 
The  frozen  flower-sprites  from  the  glass  will  fade. 
When  Spring  returns  to  paint  the  wood  and  plain 
With  moss  and  flower  and  fresh  green  grass  again ; 
So  the  heart-pictures  Hope's  warm  breathings  made 

Will  disappear  when  Heaven's  eternal  Spring 
Joy's  fun  fruition  to  our  souls  shall  bring  I 
1851. 

THE  SLEEPING  DISCIPLES. 

Sleep  weighed  their  eyelids  down.    Oblivion,  slow. 

Stole  o'er  their  senses,  as  upon  the  grass 

They  waiting  sat,  till  that  dread  hour  should  pass 

Whose  fearful  grief  —  whose  unimagined  woe. 

He,  only  He,  thdr  suffering  Lord,  could  know  1 

And  there  they  slept  I    O  cruel  friends  1  and  ye 

Could  sleep  while,  lone  and  bowed  in  anguish,  He, 

Your  Master,  groaned  in  pangs  whose  every  throe 

Was  keen  as  death  1    And  there  He  found  them  1    Who^ 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  added  pang  that  wrung 
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The  Saviour  at  that  sight  ?    <*  And  could  ye  not 
Watch  with  me  one  short  hour  ?  *'    O,  how  they  stung, 
Those  words  of  meek  reproach,  to  be  forgot 
Ne'er  till  their  hearts  should  cease  life's  pulses  to  renew  I 
1855. 

THE  AGONY   IN   THE  GARDEN. 
In  the  lone  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
Where  night's  dark  shadows  on  the  olive  sleeps, 
And  rustling  cedars  heavy  dew-drops  weep, 
As  if  in  giief,  o'er  human  agony, 
Kneeling  in  anguish,  who,  O,  who  is  He  ? 
His  striving  prayer,  a  prayer  for  comfort,  aid, 
Kerces  the  garden's  deep  and  solemn  shade : 
**  My  Father,  would  this  cup  might  pass  from  me  I 
Yet  as  thou  wilt  I "    O  Saviour,  they  are  thine, 
The  kneeling  form,  the  agony,  the  prayer  I 
But,  lo  1  a  light  breaks  in,  and  angels  bear 
Strength  to  thy  soul,  celestial  and  divine  I 
Saviour  and  comforter  I    O,  thus  may  we. 
In  griefs  o'erwhelming  hour,  sustained  and  aided  be  1 
1856. 

THE  SLEEPING   BARD. 
Wrapt  in  deep  dreams  a  sweet- voiced  bard  lay  sleeping; 
His  cheek  and  high  brow  pale  as  if  with  grief ; 
When  through  the  tower,  o'erarched  with  flower  and  leaf, 
A  fair  dame  with  her  maiden-guard  came  sweeping. 
She  started  —  paused  —  drew  near —  her  dark  eye  keeping 
Fixed  on  the  bard's  sweet  face,  till  in  her  breast 
Her  proud  heart  melted,  and  she  knelt  and  prest 
A  light  kiss  on  his  lips  as  he  lay  sleeping. 
At  this  great  smiles  and  whisperings  awoke 
Among  the  attendant  msudens,  as  they  deemed 
Their  high-bom  lady  all  too  light  beseemed ; 
But  she  rose  calmly  up  and  gravely  spoke, 
« I  did  but  greet  a  seraph  that  keeps  wait. 
With  songs  of  heaven  at  an  earthly  gate  I " 

1857. 

EARTH'S   POETRY. 

"The  poetry  of  life  is  never  dead !  " 

So  sang  a  sweet-souled  bard,  and  so  my  heart 
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Responded  as  to-day  I  sat  apart. 
Watching  the  gorgeous  clouds  that  o'er  my  head 
Hung  motionless  awhile,  then  straightway  fled. 
Rolling  in  amber  radiance,  golden-fleeced, 
like  birds  of  strange,  bright  plumage,  toward  the  East 
O,  every  thing  —  the  ocean  vast  and  dread. 
Proclaims  it ;  from  the  lonely  mountain  mere, 
It  looks  in  sUence ;  *mid  the  tender  green. 
Where  young  birds  chirp,  and  Spring's  first  flowers  are  seen. 
You  read  the  same :  "  Earth's  poetry  is  here  I " 
But  where  Repentance  kneels  and  is  forgiven, 
O  eauth  I  behold  the  poetry  of  heaven  t 
1862. 

THE  WHITE  DOVK 

My  baby  lay  upon  her  little  bed ; 

Her  large  blue  eyes  upturned,  as  if  to  plead 

With  the  good  Father  that  his  love  would  heed 
Her  low  death-murmurs,  and  upon  her  shed 
Its  sweetness,  till  her  pains  were  comforted. 

We  round  her  stood,  too  full  of  awe  to  weep ; 

Watching  the  little  lips  that  seemed  to  keep 
In  language  strange  to  us,  a  murmured  thread 

Of  speech,  with  something  that  we  could  not  see ; 

When,  through  the  open  window,  swiftly  flew 
A  snow-white  dove.     It  circled  lovingly 
Thrice  round  the  golden  head,  with  low,  soft  coo, 
Then  out  and  up  beyond  our  vision  sped. 
Did  a  fair  soul  go  with  it,  that  my  babe  was  dead  ? 

1873. 

MY  TAPER. 

If  in  some  low  place,  shunned  of  favored  men, 
I  set  my  candle-stick  and  trim  the  light. 
And  cheer  the  dismal  nook  where  only  night 
Rdgned  hitherto,  am  I  not  doing  then 
God's  work  as  truly,  faithfully,  as  when 
The  beacon  fire  I  kindle  on  the  hill, 
To  light  a  thousand  upturned  brows,  and  fill 
With  sudden  radiance  eveiy  glade  and  glen  ? 
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Angels  appeared  to  holy  men  of  old 

In  the  dark  prison,  and  none  saw  their  Hgfat 

Beyond  the  waUs  t    The  heavenly  ones  who  told 

The  Saviour's  birth  shone  on  no  mortal  sight 

Save  Jadah's  shepherds.    Let  me  take  heart,  then, 

And  keep  my  taper  bright,  though  shining  for  few  men  I 

1875. 

TRANSLA  TIONS. 

TO  A   BUTTERFLY. 

I¥om  thi  German  of  Herder, 

Lovely,  light  thing  fluttering  by. 

Butterfly, 
Now  o*er  fragrant  blossoms  sailings 
Life  from  dew  and  flower  inhaling, 
Thyself  a  flying  leaf,  a  flower. 

Say,  O  say,  what  rosy  fingers 
Purpled  thee  thus  o*er  ? 

Sure  some  sylph  thy  win^ets  gay 

Did  array. 
From  the  morning-mist  did  weave  thee^ 
But  a  day  in  life  to  leave  thee ; 
Minion,  now  thy  little  heart, 

Fluttering  here  beneath  my  finger 
Feels  a  death-like  smart ! 

Fly  away,  wee  spirit,  be 

Glad  and  free  1 
Emblem  art  thou  of  my  beings 
When,  like  thee,  a  zephjrr,  fleeing 
From  this  earthly  chiysalis  1 

Go,  'mid  vapor,  dew,  and  honegt 
Eveiy  floweret  kiss  1 

1840 
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SONG  OF  THE  ALPS. 
From  the  German, 
On  towering  Alps 
God  dwelleth  as  on  high  1 
See  how  he  paints  the  sky. 
The  flow*rets  white  and  Une, 
Refreshing  them  with  dew  1 
On  towering  Alps  a  loving  Father  dwells  I 

On  towering  Alps, 
From  fields  that  teem  with  food, 
From  flower-bespangled  wood. 
Beneath  these  lovely  skies. 
Should  not  His  praise  arise  ? 
On  towering  Alps  a  gracious  Father  dwells  t 

On  towering  Alps 
His  mildest  beams  he  sheds. 
O'er  green  and  silent  meads, 
While  glaciers  far  on  high 
Like  glittering  oceans  lie  1 
On  towering  Alps  a  mighty  Father  dwells  I 

On  towering  Alps, 
To  the  swift  torrent's  brink. 
The  chamois  bounds,  to  dxink. 
Then  np  the  rocky  steeps 
He  boldly,  safely  lesqM ; 
On  towering  Alps  a  watchful  Father  dwells  ! 

On  towering  Alps, 
In  flocks  as  white  as  snow, 
The  goats  and  lambkins  go. 
And  find  their  food  prepared. 
For  God  for  them  has  cared  I 
On  towering  Alps  a  tender  Father  dwells  I 

On  towering  Alps 
His  herds  the  herdsman  guides ; 
In  God  he  e'er  confides. 
To  grant  him  clothes  and  food 
And  every  needed  good  I 
On  towering  Alps  a  gracious  Father  dwells  I 
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THE  ANCIENT   SEXTON. 
From  the  German  ofSeidl. 

There  was  once  an  ancient  sexton 

In  a  church-yard  dwelt  alone. 
He'd  buried  many  a  stranger  there, 

And  all  his  loved,  his  own. 

Oft-times  in  sorrow,  seated 

By  some  new-made  grave,  he'd  sigh, 
"  Would  that  my  burden  too  might  fall, 

And  I  in  this  grave  lie ! 

'*  Why  should  I  stay  here  longer  ?  «- 

My  hair  is  white  as  snow. 
I  scarce  can  bear  my  spade  about, 

And  my  breast  is  full  of  woe." 

A  little  place  he'd  chosen  — 

A  nook  all  green  and  still, 
At  the  foot  of  a  broad  linden-tree, 

He  by  and  by  would  filL 

That  place  he'd  fondly  guarded 

Through  many  a  long  year  gone. 
For  his  wife  slept  on  the  right  hand» 

And  on  the  left  his  son. 

One  night  there  came  a  knocking 

At  his  little  cottage  door. 
And  a  call,  **  Arise  from  slumber, 

And  dig  the  one  grave  more, 

•*  At  the  foot  of  the  broad  linden  — 

It  will  make  a  pleasant  bed  — 
And  thou  the  work  must  finish  well, 

Ere  yonder  stars  are  fled  I " 

He  rose,  and  out  he  hastened 

With  his  lantern  and  hb  spade. 
And  the  church-bdl  from  the  tower  tolled  one^ 

As  by  the  spot  he  stayed. 
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With  earnest  seal  he  labored 
Till  his  long  gray  locks  were  wet. 

And  from  his  brow  and  breast  and  cheeks, 
Ran  down  the  toil-wrung  sweat. 

And  his  tears  dropt  fast  in  silence, 
And  sighs  rose  from  his  breast. 

That  here,  beside  his  wife  and  child 
A  stranger-form  should  rest. 

Long  ere  the  stars  had  vanished. 
His  mournful  work  was  done, 
Then  with  a  yearning  heart  he  bade 
<«  Good-night "  to  wife  and  son. 

Three  days  had  not  departed 
When  the  death-bells  slowly  tolled, 

And  they  bore  the  ancient  sexton  out, 
And  laid  him  in  the  mold,  — 

In  the  mold  beneath  the  linden. 
For  the  stranger  never  came 

That  grave  beside  his  wife  and  child. 
His  last  sad  work,  to  claim. 

1839 


CHANT  OF  THE  MARINER. 
From  an  old  French  Foik-Song, 

A  mariner  brave  from  the  wars  returned ; 

Whisper  low  I 
His  shoes  were  tattered,  his  garments  worn, 
The  battle  and  storm  had  his  strength  overborne; 

Whisper  low  I 

He  entered  and  sat  in  the  wayside  inn ; 

Whisper  low  I 
The  hostess  questioned  —  he  did  not  speak  — 
**  Have  you  traveled  far  ?    You  seem  faint  and  weak ;  ** 

Whisper  low ! 
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"  Madam,  I  have  retnraed  from  the  wars ; " 

Whisper  low  I 
"  I  will  take  a  glass  of  white  wine,  if  you  please. 
To  drink,  and  my  faintness  perhaps  will  cease ;  '* 

Whisper  low  I 

The  hostess  brought  him  the  glass  of  wine ; 

Whisper  low  1 
He  slowly  sipped  it,  low  humming  a  lay, 
At  which  the  hostess  turned,  sobbing,  away ; 

Whisper  low  I 

*'  Why  are  you  crying  ?  "  the  mariner  asked ; 

Whisper  low  t 
**  Are  you  sorry  to  waste  your  good  white  wine 
On  a  passing  stranger,  good  hostess  mine  ?  " 

Whisper  low  I 

*  I  cry  for  the  husband  I  loved  and  lost ; " 

Whisper  low ! 
"  So  good  and  handsome,  so  straight  and  slim, 
And,  O  sir,  you  look  so  much  like  him  I  *' 

Whisper  low  1 

"  Ay,  so  ?  but  tell  me,  mine  hostess,  pray," 

Whisper  low ! 
**  You  had  but  three  children  when  he  went  away ; 
How  is  it  they're  six  in  the  house  to-day  ?  ** 

Whisper  low  1 

<*  They  wrote  me  my  husband  had  been  slain ; " 

Whisper  low  I 
<*  With  children  hungry,  and  husband  dead, 
I  married  again,  sir,  to  give  them  bread  I  *' 

Whisper  low  1 

The  glass  was  drained,  there  followed  no  thanks; 

Whisper  low  I 
As  the  mariner,  weeping,  with  head  low  bent, 
Uprose  and  returned  to  the  regiment ; 

Whisper  low  I 
189a, 
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THE   LIZARD. 

From  tkt  French  0/  Lamarhne, 

One  day,  in  Rome's  immortal  monunent  — 
The  CoEseum  —  finding  me  alone, 
Upon  the  grass,  once  often  drenched  with  blood, 
My  **  Tacitus  **  in  hand,  I  sat  me  down. 

Upon  the  wall,  a  bronze-encrusted  space. 
Whereon  I  turned  a  curious  gaze  intent, 
I  spelled  the  letters  of  Augustus'  name  — 
Ills  name  who  built  that  wondrous  monument 

When  slow  those  first  signs  I  had  recomposed. 
Something  my  vision  to  embarrass  seemed :  — 
A  loathsome  lizard  slept  upon  the  line 
Whereon  great  Caesar's  name  before  me  gleamed. 

The  sole  inheritor  of  the  Seven  Hills ; 
Sole  dweller  of  those  ruins  vast  and  lone ; 
The  hideous  representative  of  all 
The  mighty  flood  of  peoples  who  were  gone. 

From  his  damp  crevice  in  the  ruined  walls, 
Torpid  and  cold,  he  had  crawled  forth  to-day 
To  warm  his  green  scales  on  the  heated  bronze 
Where  all  day  long  the  sunshine  brightly  lay. 

Consul  —  Cxsar — Master  of  the  world  1 
Pontiff  —  Augustus  —  of  the  gods  the  peer  1 
A  reptile  foul  eclipsed  thy  glorious  name 
Two  thousand  years  ago  recorded  here  1 

Ay  t  Nature  hath  her  subtle  ironies  1 
Out  of  my  hand  I  let  the  volume  glide. 
O  Tacitus  1  thy  genius  hath  no  power 
Like  Hers,  to  mock  and  humble  human  pride. 
1892. 

We  have  used  only  a  small  portion  of  the  selections  we 
had  marked  for  these  pages,  but  must  leave  many  un- 
noticed, as   space   here   is   limited.     Her   p6n  was   busy 
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until  very  near  the  close  of  her  life,  its  vigor  and  beauty 
remaining  undimmed.  The  selections  which  follow  were 
written,  the  first  in  1892,  and  the  others  in  1894,  the  poem 
on  "The  Narcissus"  being  her  last.  A  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  wife  of  the  venerable  dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters,  sent  her  a  bunch  of  narcissus,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond ;  and  she  asked  her  daughter  to  look  in  her  desk 
for  a  poem,  written  just  before  her  illness,  to  send  in  return 
for  the  gift,  saying,  "  It  was  the  last." 

RETROSPECT. 

The  night  draws  near,  and  I  have  not  compassed 

The  task  by  the  Gracious  Master  set ; 
Ever  and  ever  by  incompleteness 

My  efforts  all  have  been  sore  beset. 

The  hands  grew  weary  that  fain  had  labored 
Nor  asked  for  rest  till  their  stent  was  done^ 

Till  now,  scarce  heeded,  their  work  is  lying 
Unfinished  at  nearly  the  set  of  snn. 

The  brain  I  trusted  has  lost  its  curming, 

And  when  I  look  for  its  wonted  aid 
The  answer  comes  in  a  voice  unready 

That  leaves  me  doubting  and  sore  afraid. 

In  vain  I  dream  of  some  fresh  endeavor ; 

The  strength  for  purpose  and  will  is  gone, 
And  I  am  as  tired  as  if  o'erburdened 

With  trophies  telling  of  work  well  done. 

I  sought  the  field  in  the  early  morning 
When  life  was  gladsome  and  hope  was  high ; 

And  I  said,  I  will  work  with  a  hand  unwearied. 
And  gather  a  harvest  by-and-by. 

But  the  days  and  the  years  in  swift  succession. 

While  I  was  waiting,  by  me  passed ; 
And  when  I  looked  for  a  golden  harvest, 

I  found  but  a  dreary  waste  at  last  1 
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I  did  not  murmur  nor  idly  loiter 
Over  the  labor  too  hard  for  me. 

While  others,  happier,  came  full  laden 
With  golden  harvests,  dear  Lord,  for  Thee  I 

Scanty  and  poor  are  the  sheaves  I*ve  garnered 
For  Thee,  O  Master  I  with  many  tears :  — 

How  shall  I  dare  to  lay  before  Thee 
The  weary  failures  of  fourscore  years  ? 

Maybe  some  gleanings  may  still  be  waiting 
For  me  to  cull,  ere  Thy  call  shall  come, 

So  empty-handed  I  need  not  enter, 
Shame-faced  and  weeping,  the  gates  of  home  I 

It  will  not  be  long,  —  the  Messenger  cometh ; 

Step  by  step  He  is  drawing  near ; 
I  listen,  and  seem  through  the  dusky  gloaming 

Of  the  Land  of  Shadows  a  Voice  to  hear  1 

When  It  calls  my  name,  I  shall  gladly  follow, 
Nor  fear  in  the  darkness  to  lose  my  way ; 

For  Thou,  O  Master !  wilt  walk  beside  me, 
And  lead  me  safely  to  endless  day ! 

MONODY. 

Gbrtkuob  McEntsb. 
Obiit  Octobbr,  MDCCCLXXVIII. 

Swiftly  the  many  years  have  sped, 
Their  feet  unknowing  let  or  stay, 

0  Daughter,  since  that  autumn  day 
When  tidings  came  that  you  were  dead  1 

The  many  years  1  Yet  you  have  seemed 
To-day  a  living  guest  once  more  1 

1  saw  you  entering  the  door 

With  your  sweet  smile.    Ah,  have  I  dreamed  t 

Or  did  you  come  to  me,  and  stand 
With  gentle  grace  be.side  my  chair, 
And  lightly  touch  my  brow  and  hair  ? 

That  old  dear  touch  of  your  dear  hand  t 
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Did  your  eyes  softly  on  me  beam, 

As  was  their  wont  when  yon  were  here, 

While  we  still  called  you  living,  dear? 
Ah  I  could  it  all  be  but  a  dream? 

Or  dream  or  true — it  brings  again 

The  memory  of  a  long,  sad  day 

That  bore  us  swiftly  on  our  way, 
By  hill  and  valley,  stream  and  pUdn, 

To  that  dear  home  where,  like  a  star. 

You  shone  in  goodness  and  in  grace, 

The  love-light  ever  on  your  face  — 
A  woman  true  as  angels  are  1 

We  swept  by  many  a  pleasant  wold 

Whereon  the  hues  of  autumn  lay. 

And  bright  leaves,  ripening  day  by  day. 
Were  dropping  down  in  showers  of  gold  ; 

By  mountadn  ranges  softly  blue. 

Whose  shadowy  slopes  and  sunlit  crown 

On  many  a  lovely  vale  looked  down ; 
Yet  all  day  long  I  saw  but  you  t 

Ah,  changed  the  home  to  which  we  came  I 

Still  rose  the  mansion  fair  and  high ; 

Still  rolled  the  lordly  river  by ; 
The  landscape  all  looked  still  the  same ; 

But  strange  it  seemed  that,  as  of  yore. 

Ere  my  swift  feet  could  mount  the  stair, 

I  did  not  meet  You  smiling  there. 
With  loving  welcome  at  the  door. 

My  tryst  was  held  beside  your  bed ;  — 

A  radiant  shawl  of  India's  loom. 

That  seemed  to  brighten  all  the  room, 
A  loving  hand  had  o*er  you  spread ; 

The  sunset  through  the  casement  streamed, 

And  lay  upon  your  placid  face. 

Still  wearing  all  its  living  grace, 
And  smile  that  almost  living  seemed. 
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And  children  shyly  came  to  fill 
Your  hands  with  morning-glories  fair. 
Low  whispering,  as  they  smoothed  your  hair, 

•'Our  dearest  is  so  very  stilll " 

No  strange,  cold  dread  their  bosoms  knew 
To  overawe  the  love  which  led 
Their  little  feet  to  climb  your  bed 

That  they  might  closer  come  to  yonl 

Dear  scene  I  It  lives  before  me  yet  I 
Alas  for  them  whose  memories  keep 
Of  their  Beloved  when  they  sleep 

No  picture  they  would  ne'er  forget  1 

Oh,  memories  of  a  time  long  o'er  I 
¥niy  still  by  tears  should  they  be  crost, 
When  well  I  know  you  are  not  lost. 

But  only  gone  awhile  before  ? 

Many  we  loved  have  followed  — 
Ah,  Daughter  I  would  that  I  but  knew 
That  each  one  found  the  needed  dew 

That  to  your  waiting  presence  led  I 

I  can  but  trust  I  I  vision  see 
Of  a  dear  circle  waiting  still 
Till  days  or  years  its  gaps  shall  fill. 

And  all  complete  the  group  shall  be  I 

As  thus,  through  years  of  change  and  loss, 
The  past  returns  with  softened  pain, 
I  would  not  call  you  back  again 

To  bear,  perhaps,  some  heavy  cross. 

I  scan  anew  your  passing  years, 
As  happily  they  came  and  went. 
Few  shadows  with  their  brightness  blent. 

Your  smiles  not  often  dinuned  with  tears ; 

And  know  'twas  well,  ere  storms  could  come 
Too  hard  for  hearts  like  yours  to  bear. 
You  should  depart  and  wait  Him  where 

You  now  are  safe  with  Him  at  home  1 
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THE  NARCISSUS. 

*Ti8  a  legend  of  eld  that  this  beautiful  flower, 

Which  floods  the  soft  gale  with  its  exquisite  scent. 

Was  a  fair  youth,  who  once  at  sweet  mom's  dewy  hour 
O'er  a  dear  shining  fountain  unwittin^y  bent. 

Entranced  by  the  loveliness  meeting  his  eyes. 
He  held  out  lus  arms  the  sweet  image  to  clasp, 

Then  stood  all  bewildered  with  grief  and  suiprise, 
For  the  beautiful  vision  eluded  his  grasp. 

Yet  day  after  day  the  boy  wondering  went. 
Lured  on  by  love's  spell  to  the  same  fatal  place, 

Day  after  day  o'er  the  fountain  he  bent. 
To  gaze  on  the  form  he  so  yearned  to  embrace. 

•  O  Zeus  I "  he  implored,  and  the  passionate  cry 
All  day  on  the  heights  of  Olympus  was  heard ; 

«•  O  2:eus  I     Seest  thou  not  that  with  yearning  I  die  ?  " 
Till  the  hearts  of  the  gods  to  compassion  were  stirred. 

But  the  goddesses  frowned  as  they  listened,  and  cried : 
'*  Narcissus  has  siimed,  and  atonement  must  make— - 

He  is  meeting  reward  for  his  coldness  and  pride ; 
Remember  sweet  Echo  has  died  for  his  sake  1 " 

And  turning  a  deaf  ear  they  sternly  repressed 
The  pity  and  love  they  were  fain  to  disown. 

But  which  welled  like  a  swift  rising  tide  in  each  breast 
Till  Zeus  to  the  rescue  stept  down  from  his  throne. 

**  I  will  end  this  sweet  madness,"  he  cried  as  his  hand 
He  waved,  *•  and  on  Flora  bestow  a  new  joy ! " 

Then  half -smiling,  half-frowning,  he  spoke  the  command, 
That  changed  to  this  fair  flower  the  beautiful  boy. 

Transformed,  yet  a  prince  without  rival  or  peer. 
Narcissus  still  smiles  in  proud  vestments  of  green, 

But  'ti9  whispered  close  hid  in  his  deep  urn  a  tear 
For  remembered  Olympus  ofttimes  may  be  seen. 
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XIII. 

THE  CLOSING   YEARS. 

Although  just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  Dr. 
Sawyer  writes  of  his  condition  to  his  college  chum,  on  his 
91st  birthday,  January  9,  1895  : 

**  I  walked  a  mile  or  more  through  some  snow  and  a  strong  wind  to 
cast  my  vote  in  the  November  election.  It  put  me  to  bed  with  pneumonia, 
bat  I  am  now  quite  well  again." 

On  the  5th  of  February  Mr.  Roberts  replied : 

^^  Dear  Old  Tom,  I  was  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
written  on  your  91st  birthday,  and  have  delayed  a  reply  until  now  only  that 
that  I  might  communicate  its  substance,  with  my  felicitations,  to  the  sur- 
viving brothers  of  '29,  and  get  from  them  materials  for  a  reply.  .  .  . 

**...!  may  say  we  all  feel  grateful  to  you  for  having  brought  up  the 
average  of  our  ages  to  87,  and  hope  you  wfll  keep  on  in  this  line,  we 
promising  our  cooperation  to  the  extent  of  our  ability.  ...  I  have  written 
*  all'  ah,  woful  aU — we  be  but  four  at  most]  And  now,  my  dear  old 
friend  and  classmate,  accept  my  love  and  respect,  and  that  of  my  family, 
who  have  been  trained  to  this." 

In  April  the  Doctor  made  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  was 
present  at  the  annual  supper  of  his  old  parish,  concerning 
which  Rev.  Dr.  John  Coleman  Adams  wrote  to  "The 
Christian  Leader  "  : 

"  After  the  large  company  had  been  cared  for  and  fed,  the  pastor  intro- 
duced the  other  exercises  of  the  evening  in  an  exceedingly  fitting  and 
felicitous  manner,  and  with  feeling  and  reverent  words  presented  Dr. 
Sawyer.  His  rising  brought  the  whole  company  to  its  feet  with  a  round  of 
cheers  and  hand-clapping  both  long  and  loud,  which  quite  overwhelmed  the 
modest  old  man  whose  presence  called  it  forth.    The  address  which 
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followed  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  man  who  heard  it.  In  a  voice 
which,  while  it  showed  the  inroads  of  age,  was  nevertheless  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ;  in  a  diction  as  choice  and  exact  as  it  was  simple ;  with  flashes  of  the 
old  humor,  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  known  him, — the  doctor  spoke  in  a 
vein  not  reminiscent  mainly,  but  hortatory  and  encouraging,  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  needs  of  the  present  hour  and  an  abiding  belief  in  faith  and 
work  as  means  of  wiiming  the  largest  success  in  church  work.  When  he 
had  finished,  Dr.  Eaton,  voicing  the  feeling  of  all  present  that  they  had  not 
begun  to  hear  all  they  wanted  to  from  that  beloved  voice,  begged  that  Dr. 
Sawyer  would  continue,  and  give  some  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Church  in  New  York.  This  invitation,  seconded  by  the  applause  of  the 
company,  afforded  Mr.  Ward  an  excellent  opportunity  to  present  Dr.  Sawyer 
with  a  copy  of  the  book  containing  the  early  records  of  the  society,  and,  as 
he  happily  suggested,  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  own  best  work  as  a  pastor.  Called 
a  second  time  to  his  feet,  the  veteran  minister  proceeded  at  once  to  sketch  in 
a  straightforward  narrative,  which  was  never  for  a  moment  wandering  or  gar- 
rulous, the  story  of  the  establishment  of  Universalism  in  New  York  City,  in 
Brooklyn,  in  Newark.  There  was  not  a  hint  of  failing  memory ;  names, 
dates,  the  order  of  events,  local  geography,  all  were  handled  with  an  ease 
which  was  simply  astonishing,  and  would  have  put  most  men  at  any  age  to 
the  blush.  At  the  word  of  the  speaker  a  half -century  of  sacrifice  and 
struggle  for  the  truth  passed  in  imagination  before  the  company,  whose 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  second  address  showed  how  thoroughly  it  was 
appreciated." 

The  following  Sunday,  April  7,  he  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  astonishing  and  delighting 
his  hearers  by  the  power  and  clearness  of  his  sermon  on 
the  text :  "We  walk  by  faith." 

He  remained  in  New  York  until  near  the  close  of  May, 
preaching  once  to  his  former  parish,  located  in  the  "  Sawyer 
Memorial  Church,"  at  Harlem,  and  taking  part  in  the 
Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  All  Souls'  Church,  in 
Brooklyn.  From  his  address  on  this  occasion  we  have 
already  quoted  in  the  chapter  containing  an  account  of  the 
planting  of  Universalism  in  Williamsburg. 

Returning  home  in  season  for  the  services  of  Anniver- 
sary week,  he  gave  an  address  in  Columbus  Avenue  Church 
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on  the  evening  of  May  26,  of  which  the  editor  of  "The 
Christian  Leader/'  said : 

"Ab  the  venerable  lather  came  forward  the  congregation  arose  to  do 
him  honor.  On  lesuming  their  seats  Dr.  Sawyer,  not  without  showing  the 
symptoms  of  departed  youth,  not  standing  quite  as  erect  as  in  his  man- 
hood's prime,  not  without  betraying  some  vocal  weakness ;  yet  with  voice, 
mien,  and  attitude  so  far  as  we  have  ever  known  without  precedent  for  his 
great  years,  began  an  address,  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  gave  a  picture  of 
the  Universalist  past  as  he  had  seen  it,  worked  for  it,  and  helped  it  forward 
and  upward ;  yet  with  so  modest  a  bearing  that  the  great  specialty  of  his 
own  service  would  not  have  been  so  much  as  intimated  to  a  stranger." 

He  was  also  present  at  nearly  all  the  meetings,  which 
lasted  through  the  week,  and  said  some  very  pleasant 
words  at  the  festival  of  "The  Universalist  Club." 

Before  a  month  had  gone,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  who  had  also 
participated  in  these  services,  passed  from  earth ;  and  his 
devoted  wife,  crushed  by  the  shock  of  her  sudden  bereave- 
ment, followed  him  on  the  27th  of  July.  At  her  interment, 
the  body  of  Dr.  Miner,  which  had  lain  in  a  tomb,  was 
placed  by  her  side ;  and  Dr.  Sawyer,  standing  by  the  open 
grave,  closed  the  service  with  the  following  prayer : 

**  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  Source  of  all  life,  Author  of  all  blessings,  we 
lift  our  hearts  reverently,  in  godly  fear,  unto  Thee.  We  render  Thee  most 
heaity  thanks  for  the  noble  lives  of  these  friends  whose  bodies  we  this  day 
commit  to  the  grave.  Their  lives  have  been  a  beautiful  poem,  beginning 
with  their  infancy  almost,  and  running  side  by  side  unto  this  final  dose. 
Holy  Father,  we  bless  Thee  for  all  they  have  done,  for  the  work  they  have 
accomplished,  for  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  our  church  and  to  the 
interests  of  education,  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  all  that  concerns 
human  life.  We  praise  Thee  that  their  faith  was  strong  in  God  and  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  their  lives  were  so  blest  and  so  useful ;  and  that 
they  have  ended  them  finally  in  peace,  not  long  separated  from  each  other, 
and  passed  on  into  the  eternal  light  of  heaven.  Accept,  we  pray  Thee,  our 
thanksgiving  and  our  praise.  Go  with  us  and  keep  us ;  make  us  faithful  in 
our  day  and  generation,  and  fit  us  for  Thy  will  and  ultimately  for  Thy 
kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.*' 
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As  the  new  year,  1896,  is  coming  in  he  receives  a  letter 
from  his  sister  Emily,  besides  himself  the  only  survivor  of 
their  father's  family,  in  which  she  says :  "  Your  birthday 
is  near  at  hand,  and  may  you  be  blessed  with  health  and 
strength  to  enjoy  many  more."  Daniel  Roberts  writes  on 
the  I  sth  of  January  : 

<*  My  dear  old  chum  and  bed-fellow :  I  note  by  the  newspapers  that  you 
have  lately  celebrated  your  ninety-second  birthday  —  and  this  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Psalmist's  limitation  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  or  by  reason 
of  strength  four  score,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the  old  saw,  proved  false, 
that  the  good  die  young — or,  *  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'  Well,  I 
am  glad  it  is  so,  as  is  all  my  household,  and  felicitate  you  on  still  remaining 
the  head  of  the  four  survivors  of  the  class  of  1829.  We  are  four  of  eighteen 
—  a  remarkable  and  blessed  preservation.  .  .  .  Please  live  on,  my  friend, 
as  long  as  suits  you,  in  peace  and  the  comfort  of  hope." 

In  March  the  doctor  writes  a  vigorous  article  for  "The 
Leader  "  on  our  Bibliography,  making  a  strong  plea  for  a 
general  interest  in  adding  to  our  historical  library  the  rare 
treasures  known  to  be,  at  small  cost,  accessible  therefor. 

The  first  week  in  May  he  was  again  in  New  York,  the 
guest  of  his  old  parish,  at  another  annual  supper. 

**  Dr.  Sawyer,"  said  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Adams,  in  reporting  the  occasion  for 
<*The  Leader,"  "was,  on  being  affectionately  and  loyally  introduced  by 
Rev.  Lyman  Ward,  the  pastor,  most  warmly  received,  and  proceeded  to 
deepen  the  wonder  we  all  felt  over  his  visit  one  year  ago.  The  added  year 
had  not  perceptibly  weakened  dther  voice  or  mind,  and  for  a  half  hour  the 
venerable  doctor  held  the  attention  of  the  company  in  an  address  which 
was  as  pat  to  the  present  as  the  youngest  of  us  might  have  given.  It  was 
indeed  marvelous  —  this  man  of  nearly  ninety-three  making  a  public  address, 
which  in  felicity  of  diction,  in  cogency  and  aptness  of  thought,  in  warm 
interest  in  contemporaneous  affairs,  showed  none  of  the  marks  of  age  or  of 
decrepitude,  and  betraying  the  hand  or  time  only  as  it  was  uttered  with  a 
little  quaver  in  the  voice." 

During  the  summer  he  was  "  perambulating  a  weird  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of   Maine,  breathing  mountain-air  and 
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breezes  from  Penobscot  Bay."  This  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  editor  of  "The  Leader,"  who  added:  "It 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  mission  to  upset  all  theories  of 
longevity  —  in  the  matter  of  physical  vitality  he  is  a  law 
unto  himself." 

In  October  he  was  at  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Convention  at  Haverhill ;  and  while  the  tellers  were 
absent  counting  the  votes  on  the  election  of  officers,  —  I 
quote  from  "The  Leader,"  —  he  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  Convention, 

**  the  request  being  made  by  a  standing  vote,  cheers  b^ng  spontaneous  and 
continuous  as  the  oldest  preacher  in  the  denomination  was  escorted  to  the 
pulpit.  Then  the  silence  was  absolute  and  unbroken  save  by  the  well-known 
accents  of  the  veteran  of  ninety-two  years.  Altogether  such  a  spectacle  is 
a  rare  event  In  human  annals.  It  ^ill  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  present.  The  masterly  use  of  the  King*s  English,  in  which  Dr.  Sawyer 
has  few  equals,  had  not  deserted  him ;  and  though  his  voice  had  lost  some- 
what in  sustained  strength,  he  was  easily  heard,  while  at  times  the  *  Sawyer 
ring  *  was  electrical. 

"Dr.  Sawyer  began  by  noting  the  'difference*  that  had  been  the  occa> 
sion  of  the  long  and  animated  discussion.  It  had  its  causes  further  back. 
He  hoped  the  finality  had  been  reached.  He  asked :  *  Are  we  not  a  Chris> 
tian  people  ?  Do  we  accept  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  not,  why 
are  we  here?*  Belief  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  consist  in  some 
rationalistic  process  of  eliminating  from  it  that  which  makes  it  a  revelation 
from  God  to  man,  seeking  to  displace  the  supernatural  and  explain  away 
the  miraculous.  We  cannot  be  Christians  and  at  the  same  time  strike  out 
the  foundation  on  which  Christianity  alone  can  stand — the  foundation 
upon  which  it  claims  to  rest.  Christ,  the  Revelator  of  God  to  man,  who 
was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  who  rose  from  the  dead,  bringing  life  and  im- 
mortality  to  light,  is  the  Master  whom  we  are  to  accept,  the  Teacher  in 
whom  we  are  to  believe,  else  we  have  no  right  to  the  Christian  name.  That 
was  the  faith  it  has  been  the  ambition  and  joy  of  his  life  to  teach ;  by  that 
he  has  lived ;  by  that  he  hoped  to  die.** 

Editorially,  Dr.  Emerson  said : 

"The  feature  of  the  Convention  that  will  live  longest  in  memory  was  not 
a  report,  nor  a  resolution,  nor  a  speech.     It  was  the  presence  of  the  veteran 
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of  the  denomination,  the  chamjnon  of  Univenalism  by  pre-eminence,  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  in  the  pulpit.  Called  upon  to  address  the 
Convention,  he*  was  conducted  to  the  platform,  the  congregation  standing. 
Instantly  the  silence  was  absolute,  save  as  broken  by  his  accents.  The 
flavor  of  his  address  is  noted  in  another  column.  But  the  sight  I  That 
sight ;  who  will  ever  care  to  efface  it  from  the  memory  ?  In  generations  to 
come  it  will  be  told  of  by  children's  children.*' 

Keeping  open  house  on  his  93d  birthday  in  1897,  the 
Doctor  received  a  large  number  of  callers  who  offered  con- 
gratulations. Quite  extended  biographical  sketches  also 
appeared  in  the  Boston  papers,  "The  Herald,"  and  "Jour- 
nal." Daniel  Roberts  does  not  forget  the  day,  but  sends 
him  this : 

"  Dear  bed-fellow  of  my  college  days,  on  this,  your  93d  birthday  I 
salute  you,  and  pray  you  to  keep  within  hail  of  us  younglings  for  years  to 
come — stout  wrestler  with  time  and  the  aggressive  years.  One  of  us  four 
of  last  year  has  stepped  across  the  border  —  Eastman,  on  the  3d  of  March 
last  —  bom  July  22, 1807  — leaving  Hulburd  of  1809  and  myself  of  181 1, 
and  yovLTStiM^  facile  princepSt  of  1804. 

**  Divine  providence  seems  to  have  a  place  left  for  us  still,  though  of 
diminished  capabilities  for  work ;  but  *  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,'  as  Milton  sang  in  his  blindness.    A  good  issue  to  our  waiting." 

To  this  Dr.  Sawyer  replied  on  the  i  ith  : 

**  My  old  Friend,  Your  welcome  letter  came  to  hand  this  morning,  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  receive  it.  Though  the  oldest  of  the  noble  class  of 
1829,  I  still  live,  and  am  pleased  to  say  find  myself  in  good  concQtion,  with 
good  health,  good  appetite,  good  digestion,  good  sleep  and  lots  of  it,  and  a 
conscience  that  I  hope  is  as  comfortable,  as  good,  as  that  of  most  men  of 
my  age.     Lam  Deo, 

**  Yes,  on  Saturday  I  celebrated  my  93d  birthday.  My  friends,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  came  in  with  their  congratulations  and  good 
wishes ;  and  I  had  besides  a  large  budget  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  all 
quarters,  so  that  the  day  passed  very  pleasantly. 

"  That  I  am  growing  old  is  a  point  that  I  cannot  well  deny,  and  I  am  very 
well  aware  that  every  day  tells  upon  my  physical  frame  and  that  ere  long  at 
the  farthest,  and  very  soon  it  may  be,  the  golden  bowl  will  be  broken. 

**  The  death  of  Eastman  did  not  surprise  me,  as  what  you  told  me  of 
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his  condition  had  left  me  to  expect  that  event  at  any  time.  ...  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  lost  the  good  opinion  of  HnlbunL  He  sent  me  last  year,  as  I 
hope  he  also  did  to  you,  a  paper  telling  the  story  of  the  Ikdies'  efforts  to 
repair  and  beautify  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Brasher  Falls ;  and  I,  thou^ 
rK>t  a  member  of  the  Vanderbih  family,  nor  yet  much  of  a  Presbjrterian, 
sent  him  my  dollar,  and  the  fellow  neither  acknowledged  it,  nor  sent  me 
any  paper  announcing  the  result  I  hope  my  dollar  reached  him,  and  paid 
for  a  shingle  or  two  for  the  church. 

"  You  speak  of  some  failure  of  abUity  to  work  and  I  might  add  some- 
thing to  your  remark.  But  an  old  man  of  ninety-three  must  not  be 
expected  to  do  much  work.  It  is  enough  if  he  does  not  hinder  others  who 
wish  to  work.  .  .  .  Our  college  here  last  year  conferred  upon  me  the 
honorary  title  of  LL.D.,  because,  I  suppose,  they  thought  it  would  look 
weD." 

On  the  last  day  of  March  Dr.  Sawyer  went  to  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  to  take  part  with  others  in  the  funeral 
service  of  Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  His  part  was  thus  briefly  reported  for  "  The 
Leader." 

**  In  a  stillness  that  was  eloquent.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Sawyer  arose,  and  in 
nmple  accents,  spoke  the  word  that  touched  every  heart.  He  had  known 
Mr.  Hewitt  and  had  known  of  him  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Though  two 
years  his  elder  Mr.  Hewitt's  ordination  preceded  his  own.  He  had  done  a 
good  work.  Indeed  there  was  no  occasion  to  mourn.  Brother  Hewitt  had 
labored  devotedly  and  effectively  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master,  his  work 
fully  done,  and  he  had  simply  gone  to  his  home.  This  is  the  whole  of  it. 
And  it  is  something  for  us  to  consider.  We  ought  to  think  more  seriously 
than  we  do  of  the  great  hereafter,  in  the  lack  of  which  life  would  be 
fractional  and  unsatisfying.  Let  us  honor  the  noble  dead  and  emulate  his 
Christian  example. 

In  May  he  was  again  in  New  York,  delighting  old 
friends  by  his  presence,  helping  all  byiiis  words  of  wisdom. 
The  summer  was  spent  as  the  former  one,  in  South 
Brooksville,  Me.,  which  continues  to  be  the  resort  of  the 
family  during  the  long  vacation.  In  the  fall  he  did  a  little 
with  his  pen,  furnishing  a  few  articles  for  "The  Leader," 
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The  last  of  October,  Mr.  Roberts,  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  their  classmate,  Hurlburd,  adds  : 

<<  And  so  there  are  left  of  the  cherished  eighteen  of  '29  only  we  two,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest,  and  they  bed-fdlows.  Henceforth  the  match  for 
survivorship  in  the  game  of  life  stands  between  you  and  me,  though  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  reach  your  present  years.  It  would  be  a  singular  case  in 
vital  statistics,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  oldest  of  the  class  should 
survive  all  the  others.  Indeed,  I  hope  it  may  so  prove,  since  I  do  not  see 
how  the  shortening  of  your  days  can  prolong  mine  by  a  second  of  time. 
My  health  is  fairly  good,  though  slightly  rheumatic  across  the  loins  and 
weak  in  the  knees,  and  of  a  somewhat  weak  digestion,  but  better  than  last 
spring.  The  springtime  is  always  my  critical  season,  so  that  I  now  expect 
to  hold  out  until  next  spring ;  for  it  has  been  the  experience  of  my  life  thus 
far,  that  if  I  got  through  the  spring  all  right,  I  was  safe  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  I  My  dear  old  friend,  I  pray  you  to  round  out  your  century  in  health 
and  happiness. 

To  this  Dr.  Sawyer  replied  immediately  on  its  receipt, 
and  after  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Hurlburd,  added : 

"That  was  a  good  class  that  graduated  in  August,  1829,  dghteen 
strong.  It  had  good  material,  and  has  gained  some  honor  and  done  some 
service  in  the  world.  I  was  the  oldest,  but  was  badly  fitted,  and  was  a 
good  deal  interrupted  in  my  college  work,  and  graduated,  perhaps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class.  But  it  had  some  good  scholars  and  fine  talents. 
There  were  Post,  and  Barber,  and  Lawrence,  not  to  mention  yoursdf — 
who  were  fit  for  any  profession.  You  have  had  a  long  and  successful 
career,  and  have  earned  a  reputation  and  a  place  in  the  world.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  all  your  honors.  I  regret,  however,  that  you  suffer  from 
rheumatic  affections,  and  that  your  digestion  is  not  good.  Care  in  your 
food  and  in  taking  it  may  perhaps  relieve  you  there. 

<*  My  own  health  is  generally  very  good.  I  eat  and  sleep  well,  and  my 
digestion  is  excdlent.  Occasionally  I  have  a  touch  of  rheumatism  through 
the  shoulders,  but  otherwise  am  as  free  from  pain  as  ever  I  was.  I  walk  a 
mile  or  two  every  day,  and  sometimes  more.  But  I  am  sensible  that  to  an 
old  fellow  within  a  little  more  than  two  months  of  ninety-four,  life  is  a  very 
uncertain  thing.  Its  springs  are  very  delicate,  and  may  break  at  any 
moment.  ...  I  ought  to  add  that  my  eyes — of  which,  as  an  Irishman 
would  say,  I  have  but  ^ik/,  the  other  having  been  blind  for  ten  years  — 
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are  very  poor,  —  so  poor  that  I  cannot  read  ordinary  print  but  with  great 
difficulty,  yet  I  can  write,  with  such  a  pen  as  this,  quite  readily.** 

He  closes  the  letter  with  a  long  postscript,  urging  his 
chum  to  come  and  spend  a  week  with  him. 

Mr.  Roberts  does  not  reply  to  this  until  January  ii, 
1898,  when  he  writes  to  his 

'*Dkar  and  Vbteran  Friend,  —  I  take  blame  to  myself  that  I  did 
not  respond  off-hand,  lest  I  might  seem  lacking  in  friendly  courtesy ;  but 
the  delay  has  brought  about  your  ninety-fourth  birthday,  and  newspaper 
notice  of  the  event,  with  most  creditable  notice  of  a  life  creditably  and  weU 
spent — a  life  of  usefulness  and  goodness.  What  more  can  be  said? 
Dear  old  classmate,  I  am  proud  of  you.     Such  a  life  is  worth  the  living. 

"My  daughters  have  carefully  laid  away  the  newspaper  notice  among 
the  archives  of  memory,  dear  to  them  because  of  associations  dear  to  me 
.  .  .  Well,  good-by,  and  God  bless  you." 

The  newspaper  notice  above  referred  to  was  in  "  The 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,"  January  9.  We  quote  its  open- 
ing paragraphs : 

*'  Thomas  Jefiferson  Sawyer,  LL.D.,  S.  T.  D.,  the  venerable  Packard 
Professor  of  Theology,  Emeritus,  at  Tufts  College,  and  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  Uuiversalist  Church  of  the  present  century,  to-day  enters 
upon  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  life,  in  the  best  of  health,  and  with  his 
mental  faculties  unimpaired.  He  is  still  alive,  also,  to  the  interests  of  the 
denomination  whose  course  he  has  been  so  influential  in  shaping. 

"  Residing  at  the  home  of  his  daugher,  Alice,  wife  of  Prof.  George  T. 
Knight  of  the  Tufts  Divinity  School,  and  surrounded  by  her  happy  family, 
Dr.  Sawyer  finds  the  declining  years  of  his  career  most  blessed.  The  con- 
sciousness of  a  life  well  spent,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  success- 
ful results  of  the  devoted  labor  of  his  earlier  years,  add  a  calmness  and 
serenity  to  his  condition  that  is  rare  to  behold.  Amid  such  influences  as 
these,  Dr.  Sawyer  lives  content,  conmianding  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
who  know  or  chance  to  meet  him." 

Then  followed,  in  brief,  a  very  accurate  sketch  of  his 
history. 

On  the  1 2th  of  January  Dr.  Sawyer  writes  to  his 
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**  Dear  Old  Classmate,  —  Yours  of  yesterday  came  with  our  noon 
mail  like  a  whiff  of  a  summer  breeze.  .  .  . 

<* .  .  .  Yes.  I  am  growing  old.  Already  I  am  ehtered  upon  my  ninety- 
fifth  year.  Of  our  eighteen  in  the  class  of  '29,  you  and  I,  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  them  all,  alone  remain.  I  lately  sent  to  Middlebury  and 
got  the  General  Catalogue  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  have  read  over  the 
names  and  offices  and  honors  of  our  classmates,  and  in  imagination 
see  them  again  at  recitation,  stretched  around  the  dingy  room  in  the 
East  Hall,  and  hear  them  again  on  Commencement  Day. 

**  My  life  has  been  a  long  one,  and  till  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  a 
rather  laborious  one.  I  have  received  more  honors  than  I  deserved,  and 
my  friends  are  very  kind  to  speak  of  me  as  they  do.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  I  have  never  intentionally  done  anything  to  discredit  *  good  learning, 
or  to  offend  good  morals,  and  that  is  something  to  say  of  myself.  My 
Christian  faith  has  been  regarded  as  highly  heretical,  though  in  these  later 
days  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  formerly,  and  it  will,  I  suspect,  be  quite  ortho- 
dox in  half  a  century  more.'* 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  Doctor,  by  invitation  of  the 
Ministers'  Meeting,  addressed  that  body,  being  honored  by 
a  large  attendance  and  an  enthusiastic  greeting.  "If  I 
live  a  few  years  longer,"  he  said  in  coming  forward,  "  I 
shall  have  to  confess  that  I  am  an  old  man."  Claiming 
that  we  had  no  church  organization  until  1779,  ^u^^  there- 
fore that  our  origin  as  a  Universalist  Church  in  America 
should  date  from  that  year  rather  than  from  1770,  he 
passed  in  review,  in  consecutive  order,  and  clear  and  terse 
statement,  our  history  since  that  date  ;  and  affirmed  that : 

"  If  we  do  our  duty,  and  stand  by  our  flag,  we  can  make  ourselves  the 
most  influential  body  in  the  country.  All  that  is  wanted  to  fuflll  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  Church  is  faith,  intense  earnestness,  and  corresponding 
activity."  "My  life,"  he  added,  **has  covered  all  of  our  denominational 
history,  except  twenty-five  years.  I  had  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
theological  school  that  was  ever  thought  of  among  us."  He  closed  with 
an  urgent  appeal  for  Bible  faith,  rebuking  the  conceit  of  those  ministers 
who  consider  themselves  wiser  than  the  New  Testament  **  If,"  ssud  he, 
"you  have  no  gospd,  don*t  preach.  If  you  have  a  gospel,  trust  in  it, 
stand  by  it." 
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The  following  sonnet  by  Cyrus  Cobb,  son  of  the  Doc- 
tor's contemporary  in  the  busy  years  of  building  up  the 
denomination,  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  D.D.,  was  doubt- 
less impressed  on  the  writer's  mind  and  heart  by  his  pres- 
ence at  this  Ministers'  Meeting : 

REV.  T.   J.   SAWYER,   D.D. 

Thou  venerable  sage,  a  century 

Doth  well-nigh  mark  thy  Heaven-inspired  years. 

Well  hast  thou  labored  to  dispel  the  fears 

Of  vengeance  biding  in  Eternity. 

Let  children's  children  fondly  cherish  thee 

In  grateful  hearts.    Thy  noble  life  endears 

Thee  to  all  lovers  of  their  God,  and  cheers 

With  blest  assurance, — all  dear  Christ  shall  see. 

Thy  heart,  thy  soul,  thy  mind,  have  worked  as  one. 

What  one  condemned,  naught  did  the  others  know. 

So  true  thy  poise,  that  e'en  expectant  Death 

Awaits  till  thou  art  froin  thy  balance  borne 

By  wondrous  weight  of  years  —  then  seeks  to  throw 

Thee,  though  with  abject  fear  and  bated  breath. 

Early  in  May  the  Doctor  writes  again  to  his  "  chum/* 
and  makes  confession  to  a  sense  of  failing  power : 

**  I  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  like  a  man,  but  my  muscles  and  strength  are 
evidently  declining.  I  have  not  the  vigor  I  had  a  year  ago.  I  have  to 
confess  to  myself  and  friends  that  I  am  growing  old.  I  keep  at  work, 
however,  though  I  accomplish  very  little.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  up  an 
article  for  our  Universalist  paper,  but  as  I  grow  older  I  become  more  fas- 
tidious, and  rewrite  till  I  have  reduced  the  thing  to  straw." 

The  Doctor's  friends  never  shared  in  this  disparaging  of 
his  work.  The  columns  of  "The  Leader'*  show  great 
vigor,  accuracy,  and  liveliness  in  his  productions.  •  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of 
May  28,  describing  and  commenting  on  a  letter  from  Rev. 
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James  Billings,  relating  to  his  work  in  Texas  and  to  the 
field  there  open  for  "  live  and  active  men."  The  Doctor's 
last  paragraph  in  that  article  is  anything  but  straw : 

**  These  ministen  whom  Mr.  Billings  would  have  go  to  Texas  must  be 
men  who  have  something  in  them,  or  they  would  be  as  useless  in  that  Em- 
pire State  as  they  would  be  in  Vermont  or  Rhode  Island.  It  is  earnestness 
and  action  that  succeed  everywhere.  It  is  having  a  purpose  and  living  up 
to  it  A  man  must  believe  something,  and  feel  that  he  has  a  work  to  do 
in  obedience  to  his  faith,  who  finally  accomplishes  anything." 

Two  letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Roberts  in  June,  one 
from  the  Hill,  and  one  from  the  summer  resort  of  the 
family,  South  Brooksfield,  Me.  The  first  is  written  to 
say  that  he  had  that  day  found  a  scrap  written  many  years 
ago  which  tells  him  that  his  chum 

''entered  this  mundane  sphere  on  May  25,  181 1.  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  this,  and  written  this  note  or  another  on  that  anniversary. 
But  as  I  did  not,  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  later  date  with  the  same  assur- 
ance of  my  cordial  regard.  Though  the  baby  of  that  notable  Class  of 
1829,  yo^  ^'^  ^^^  grown  to  be  a  man  of  87,  and  venerable  for  age  and 
services.  God  bless  you.  Meanwhile  I  am  several  months  along  on  my 
95th  year,  and  bating  some  defects  of  memory,  and  others  of  sight  and 
hearing,  I  am  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  antiquity.  ...  If  you  find  letters, 
or  words  even,  left  out  or  repeated,  or  other  errors,  pray  excuse  them  on 
account  of  poor  eyes ;  for  though  I  can  write,  as  you  see,  it  would  be  a  task 
I  am  unwilling  to  undertake  to  read  over  what  I  have  written.*' 

The  second  acknowledges  receipt  of  reply  to  the  above, 
in  which  Mr.  Roberts  apologizes  for  not  sooner  answering 
the  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

*<  I  have  been  waiting  the  turn  of  events  before  answering.  I  regret  that 
I  caimot  now  give  you  assurance  of  a  visit.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  lately 
caught  myself  forgetting  things  —  muddled  and  confused  —  weak  in  the 
joints,  and  weak  in  the  memory,  and  am  forced  to  stop  work.  I  have  been 
ill  of  late,  a  new  experience  for  me  —  which  sets  me  thinldng." 
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The  Doctor  makes  answer : 

^'I  am  sorry,  more  so  than  I  can  say,  to  hear  you  complain  of  91 
health  and  impaired  memory.  You  have  been  so  hale  and  alert  that  I 
cannot  readily  think  of  you  otherwise.  You  are  not  breaking  down. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  giving  up  work  and  enjoying  leisure  will  bring  you 
round  and  make  you  all  right  again.  But  though  seven  years,  four  months, 
and  nineteen  days  younger  than  m3rself,  you  are  still  an  old  man,  and  re- 
markable for  health,  ability  to  labor,  and  vigor  of  mental  faculties.  At 
least  you  have  been  so.  Very  few  men  at  your  age  have  had  such  a  play- 
ful intellect,  and  such  a  clear  understanding.  God  be  praised.  And  if  you 
are  now  to  break  down,  the  past  at  least  is  secure,  and  people  will  always 
say,  *  Until  this  time  Roberts  was  a  most  able  and  industrious  man,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  lawyers  of  Ver- 
mont, and  indeed  all  New  England.'  Be  content  with  aQ  this  and  all  else 
that  will  be  said  of  you  by  your  contemporaries  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion now  coming  on  the  fidd." 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  letter  was  taken  up  in 
expressmg  his  conviction  concerning  another  life.  It  was 
probably  his  last  written  thought  on  the  subject,  and  may 
therefore  well  be  quoted  in  full : 

"  I  find  a  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  this  is  not  all  of  existence  allotted 
us  by  the  Creator.  There  is  another  life  beyond  the  close  of  this.  At 
least,  so  I  believe  and  rejoice  in  believing.  Goldwin  Smith,  of  whom  you 
know,  amuses  himself,  it  seems,  by  teaching  that  this  life  is  all  and  there 
is  no  future.  I  cannot  see  either  the  truth  or  the  good  of  this.  We  are  so 
made  that  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  unnatural  and  repulsive  to  every  healthy  insrinct  of  our  being. 
I  love  the  thought  of  another  life,  therefore,  and  cherish  it  as  one  of  the 
dearest  things  God  has  given  me.  And  I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  a 
great  wrong  if  I  had  ever  said  a  word  or  done  a  deed  which  tended  to 
shake  any  one's  hope  of  another  life.  One  of  the  many  boons  which 
Christianity  has  conferred  upon  mankind  is  this  assured  hope  of  another 
and  better  life.  And  were  this  religion  to  prove  an  illusion,  the  blesungs 
it  has  conferred  and  is  day  by  day  conferring  upon  the  children  of  men 
would  be  immeasurable.  Pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  have  on  the  anvil  an 
article  upon  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  and  myself,  in  which  I  am  to  show  that 
if  his  infidel  thought  is  true,  I  shall  be  as  well  off  after  death  as  he ;  that  \a» 
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we  shall  both  have  utterly  perished,  but  I  shall  never  know  it,  but  lived  as 
long  as  I  did  live  in  the  confident  and  joyous  hope  of  another  life,  while 
he,  poor  fellow,  had  no  hope,  and  lived  like  a  brute,  insensible  of  the  charm 
and  glory  of  living. 

'*  No,  I  cannot  believe  that  God  has  made  me  a  rational,  moral,  and 
religious  being  for  the  few  days  or  years  of  existence  here,  only  to  blot  me 
out  of  being  again.  And  what  I  hope  for  myself  I  hope  for  every  human 
being  that  has  been  or  ever  shall  be.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  uni- 
verse for  them  all,  and  God's  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  all  happy  forever." 

October  16  he  writes  to  his  daughter,  who  is  visiting  at 
Walpole,  N.  H.  : 

"  I  attended  the  chapel  this  morning  as  usual  Dr.  Shipman,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  preached,  and  gave  us  one  of  the  finest  sermons 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  It  was  a  discourse  on  the  power  of  habit; 
and  he  showed  how  important  habit  is,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  in  an 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  application.  It  is  a  great  element  in  our 
whole  nature.** 

He  had  sent  to  Daniel  Roberts  a  copy  of  his  last  photo- 
praph,  and  in  return  the  delighted  recipient  writes : 

**  I  shall  send  you  in  return  for  yours,  within  a  few  days,  three  —  taken 
at  different  ages — sixty-two,  seventy,  and  eighty-five.  These  will  mark 
time's  changes  and  time's  ravages." 

On  their  receipt  the  Doctor  writes : 

**  It  was  evening  before  they  came  from  the  post-office,  and  the  lamps 
were  already  lighted,  and  I  deferred  an  examination  of  them  for  daylight ; 
for  let  me  confess  that  my  eyes  are  a  trifle  dim.  Well,  I  now  have  them  in 
hand,  and  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them.  The  earliest,  bating  the  beard, 
is  yourself  as  I  remember  you,  and  a  very  fine  engraving  and  fine  likeness. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  handsome  frame  in  gold,  and  shall  have  it  if  I  can  spare 
the  money.  The  second  is  good  too,  but  shows  the  effect  of  time ;  and  you 
are  not  in  fault  about  that.  The  greatest  man  in  the  worid  cannot  stop 
the  great  machine  of  the  universe  a  single  moment.  We  may  as  wdl  let 
it  run  and  say  no  more  about  it.  But  when  I  come  to  the  third,  taken  when 
you  were  eighty-five,  I  must  stop  and  look  at  it  with  care  before  I  can  tell 
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who  it  is.  You  are  an  old  man  as  well  as  myself,  and  there  is  no  denying 
it  Your  face  looks  longer  than  formerly,  and  your  eyes  have  not  the 
same  openness  and  expression. 

"  But  courage,  my  man,  you  are  a  good-looking  fellow  after  all.  There 
are  the  lines  of  honest  thought  and  work  about  you,  which  I  fear  I  shall 
never  have.  And  then  think  of  it.  You  are  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  of  your  profession  in  our  native  State,  or  New  England,  or  the 
whole  country,  and  know  more  law  than  a  whole  regiment  of  these  under- 
lings, —  God  bless  you.** 

The  Doctor  was  again  in  New  York  in  October,  taking 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pater- 
nity, of  which  he  speaks  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  written 
on  the  26th : 

**  Yesterday  the  services  of  Dedication  came  off,  and  I  think  veiy  suc- 
cessfully. The  house  was  full  but  not  crowded.  The  music  was  very  fine. 
I  do  not  think  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  new  church  good,  and  for  my- 
self I  heard  none  of  the  services  well.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a 
swarm  of  my  old  friends  came  up  to  shake  hands  and  say  a  few  words  of 
greeting.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  them,  though  they  seemed  M.  But 
if  they  looked  so  to  me  how  must  I  have  looked  to  them  ?  ** 

He  closes  the  letter  by  saying  : 

<*  How  long  I  shall  be  away  will  depend  on  the  weather  somewhat.  If 
it  grows  cold  I  shall  seek  my  own  nest  pretty  soon.  ...  I  need  not  say 
that  my  health  is  excellent.  I  went  to  bed  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
slept  till  six  this  morning  —  seven  hours  of  good,  sound  sleep  1  ** 

The  good  man's  part  in  the  services  of  dedication  was 
the  prayer  and  benediction  at  the  close.  Said  the  editor 
of  "  The  Universalist  Leader." 

**  The  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  to  whom  more  than  any  other 
man  is  due  the  establishing  of  Universalism  in  New  York  City,  was  the 
occasion  of  profound  congratulation ;  he  was  the  prayer  and  benediction 
even  had  he  not  spoken  the  tender  and  beautiful  words  with  which  ths 
service  dosed.** 
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'  The  Doctor's  absence  from  home  was  prolonged,  mild 
weather  continuing,  until  the  middle  of  November,  during 
which  time  he  visited  his  sons,  at  their  respective  resi- 
dences at  Sing  Sing,  N. Y.  and  Garden  City,  N.J.,  and  also 
planned,  if  he  did  not  carry  out,  a  short  trip  to  his  former 
home  at  Star  Landing. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Roberts  awaits  him  at  home,  sajdng : 

*'  Though  I  have  announced  no  retirement  from  business  as  a  lawyer, 
yet  I  find  myself  growing  unfit  for  work,  and  am  losing  confidence  in 
myself.  I  seem  to  myself  like  a  tree  that  has  commenced  dying  at  the 
top.  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  as  I  once  could,  nor  command  my  atten- 
tion as  once.  And  yet  I  am  not  bald ;  my  eyesight  is  good ;  my  hearing 
only  a  little  dull.  I  have  all  my  natural  teeth  except  two.  Appetite  good 
—  better  than  my  digestion,  which  seems  my  weak  point.  I  confess  to  an 
apprehension  that  my  wits  may  fail  me  if  I  stay  much  longer.  Better  to 
go  than  such  a  stay.  I  submit  this  to  you  as  my  father  confessor.  Pray 
for  me." 

December  22  the  Doctor  writes : 

'*  I  keep  your  latest  photograph  where  I  can  see  it  as  often  as  I  turn 
my  eyes  toward  it.  I  wrote  you  sometime  ago  that  I  could  not  recognize 
you  in  it,  but  that  was  a  hasty  remark,  and  was  in  part  due  to  my  poor 
eyes.  Now  I  see  better  or  more  carefully,  and  recognize  you  very  well. 
But  we  have  both  grown  old  and  gray  —  gray»  why  my  hair  has  been  white 
for  a  longer  period  than  I  can  well  remember,  but  it  is  still  softy  as  my 
barber  tells  me. 

**  I  am  glad  to  report  that  my  health  is  very  good  if  eating  and  sleeping 
may  be  regarded  as  safe  indications  of  good  health.  But  when  I  attempt 
any  literary  work,  I  count  myself  out  almost  at  once.  My  brain  has  no 
grip,  and  it  gets  weary  very  soon.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  the  Supreme 
that  we  have  as  much  left  as  we  have,  and  rejoice  that  there  is  another  life 
beyond.  It  is  my  happiness  to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  which 
I  hope  you  also  believe." 

Mr.  Roberts,  replying  December  30,  says : 

**  It  is  too  late  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  for  Christmas  has 
passed,  but  not  too  late  to  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  though  rather 
audacious  to  wish  you,  at  your  age,  many  more.    I  am  glad  that  you  have 
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held  oat  so  remarkably  well»  and  that  you  keep  your  memory  and  wits, 
showing  that  you  are  of  vigorous  stock  and  have  ever  maintained  virtuous 
ways  in  life.  .  .  . 

** .  .  .  To  think  of  oneself  that  he  is  past  his  usefulness  is  not  pleasant 
thinking,  though  as  Milton  says  of  his  blindness, 

*  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  * ; 

and  you  and  I  are  standing  waiting  until  our  change  come.  I  will  not 
write  more  now.  Give  kind  regards  to  your  daughter.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  have  good,  loving  children,  as  I  can  attest." 

In  1899  the  doctor  enters  on  his  ninety-sixth  year  in  his 
usual  good  health.  "The  Universalist  Club"  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  the  evening  of  his  birthday.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  a  frequent  attendant  at  its  meetings, 
and  has  greatly  enjoyed  the  fellowship  and  good  cheer  of 
the  occasions,  but  this  time  he  must  be  at  home,  and  so 
sends  this  charming  letter : 

A.  A.  Wyman,  Secretary  Universalist  Club. 

**  Dear  Sir^  —  Much  as  I  should  be  pleased  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Club,  I  find  myself  under  a  special  obligation  to  be  at  home  on  that 
occasion.  It  happened  that  I  was  bom  January  9,  1804;  and,  if  I  live  to 
that  day  of  the  present  month,  I  shall  have  completed  ninety-five  years  of 
a  rather  busy,  but  ineffective  life  in  comparison  with  what  I  desired,  and  I 
hope  to  spend  the  day  and  evening  in  *  my  own  hired  house,'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  and  in  company  with  such  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors as  may  do  me  the  honor  of  visiting  me.  Now,  having  attained  this 
good  age  in  health,  and  in  peace,  as  I  trust,  with  God  and  man,  I  beg  you 
to  express  to  the  Club  my  grateful  appreciation  of  its  many  kindnesses  to 
me  through  its  whole  existence,  and  my  earnest  prayer  for  its  continued 
welfare  and  prosperity,  and  the  health  and  happiness  of  its  members. 
Hoping  to  meet  the  Club  under  more  clement  skies,  I  am  very  truly 
yours.  Thomas  J.  Sawykr. 

Tufts  College. 

To  this  letter  the  following  response  was  sent : 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Dear  Sir ^  —  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Universalist  Club  just  passed  at 
its  regular  meeting,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  our  earnest  congratula- 
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tions  that  to  day  you  have  rounded  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  life 
beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  by  the  Psalmisti  and  our 
heartiest  wishes  that  you  may  continue  for  many  a  year  to  make  the  world 
better  for  your  presence.  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  A.  Wyman,  Secretary. 

The  Boston  ministers  sent  the  following  loving  message: 

January  9,  '99. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dear  Sir^  —  The  undersigned  in  behalf  of  your  brethren  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  meeting  weekly  at  No.  30  West  Street,  have 
been  deputed  to  convey  to  you  the  high  esteem  of  the  brethren  aforesaid, 
and  to  tender  you  their  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  ninety-five 
years  of  life.  This  of  itself  is  a  distinction  so  rare  that  it  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  But  your  brethren  well  know  that  this  is  periiaps  the 
least  of  your  distinctions.  They  remember  your  brave  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  faith  among  the  pioneers  when  Universalism  was  a  by-word  and  re- 
proach. They  recall  that  you  brought  to  its  defense  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing. They  do  not  forget  your  earnest  and  efficient  services  in  behalf  of 
denominational  education,  now  bearing  such  rich  fruit  in  our  flourishing 
academies.  Above  all,  they  think  with  pride  of  your  dignified,  courteous, 
manly  bearing  and  conduct;  and  that  through  all  the  years  of  their  life 
they  have  been  able  to  regard  you  as  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be 
styled  the  cultivated  Christian  gentleman. 

Wishing  you  all  serenity  and  peace  in  your  old  age,  they  beg  you  to 
accept  the  flowers  accompanying  this  note  as  a  slight  token  of  their  veiv- 
eration  and  love. 

B.  F.  Eaton. 

E.  H.  Capen. 

G.  I.  Keirn. 

Committee. 

A  former  student  at  Clinton  sent  this  pleasing  reminis- 
cence to  "The  Universalist  Leader*' : 

**  Fifty-three  years  ago  I  was  a  school-girl  at  the  Clinton  liberal  Insti- 
tute, with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer  principal  of  the  gentleman's  department, 
and  Miss  Richards  of  the  ladies'.  My  most  cherished  recollection  of  the 
school  was  the  Theological^  class,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  young 
men,  many  of  whom  have  made  a  good  reputation  as  expounders  of  the 
great  truths  taught  them  there.    The  buildings  were  separated  by  a  short 
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distance ;  and  the  young  men  walked  down  in  procession  headed  by  Dr. 
Sawyer  and  his  immense  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  almost  continually 
by  his  side ;  and  when  they  entered  the  class-room  I  remember  the  beauti- 
ful smile  which  lighted  up  his  face  as  he  always  said,  *  Miss  Bickford  and 
the  ihg  have  the  head  of  the  class/ 

"  Why  was  he  called  the  grand  old  man  ?  Because  he  /itvi/the  doctrine 
\i<t  preaehedy  and  its  beautiful  truths  left  their  impress  upon  a  countenance 
molded  on  one  of  Nature*s  most  perfect  forms.  How  wide  is  his  influence 
for  good  ?  As  wide  as  the  wavelet  which  answers  the  stone  thrown  in  the 
water,  ever  increasing  until  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  The  especial 
lesson  which  his  life  teaches  us  is  to  <  go  and  do  likewise.'  Ainety-Jhe years, 
the  beginning  of  the  life  eternaL  I  greet  you  with  hand  and  heart  until  we 
meet  in  the  city  not  made  with  hands,  *  eternal  in  the  heavens.* 

Delia  Bickford  Psck. 

290   Woodward  Ave,^  Buffalo.^ 

Through  the  month  of  January  the  Doctor's  health  re- 
mained good,  and  he  did  a  Uttle  labor  with  his  pen,  prepar- 
ing, among  other  writings,  the  following  for  "  The  Leader," 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  February  4,  and  was  his 
last  writing  for  the  public.  It  is  reproduced  here  as 
indicating  not  only  his  intense  interest  in  its  subject,  but 
also  as  affording  ample  proof  of  his  undiminished  power  to 
express  himself  as  directly,  forcibly,  wittily,  and  in  as  ex- 
cellent style  as  had  characterized  his  writings  in  the  days 
of  his  greatest  activity. 

*'  Within  a  few  days  I  have  received  letters  from  both  men  and  women 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  expressing  the  desire  to  become  members 
of  our  Historical  Society;  each  inclosing  a  dollar  as  the  annual  fee  of  such 
membership.  This  is  encouraging.  The  Society's  treasury  is  always  low, 
and  these  contributions  are  gladly  received  and  promptly  acknowledged.  But 
are  there  not  many  others,  hundreds,  indeed,  and  even  thousands,  who  can 
well  afford  their  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  this  important  Society  ?  And  let 
me  add,  that  while  I  si>eak  of  a  dollar,  the  Society  has  no  law,  nor  do  I 
know  of  one  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  our  Union,  which  forbids  any  per- 
son to  give  two,  or  five,  or  telf,  or  twenty  doUars,  or  even  more,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  In  fact,  the  Society  has  in  its  Constitution 
provided  that  by  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  any  person  may 
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become  a  life-member,  and  thenceforward  be  free  from  all  legal  obligations 
to  pay  the  annual  fee ;  and  one  good  friend  has  within  a  week  availed  him* 
self  of  this  privilege,  and  remitted  a  postal  order  for  the  necessary  amonnt. 
The  process  is  very  simple.  Your  postmaster  ¥nll  give  you  the  order,  and 
you  have  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  inclose  it  in  an  envelope  properly 
directed,  and  it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  on  its  receipt.  Thereafter 
you  will  be  an  honest  member,  hold  one  of  the  front  seats,  and  property  be- 
long to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Society.  The  Universalist  Historical 
Society  was  formed  at  my  suggestion  in  1834.  Dr.  Ballou  was  its  first 
President,  and  I  was  its  Secretary  and  Librarian ;  and  this  office  I  have  held 
continuously  ever  since.  Had  I  foreseen  what  drafts  it  was  to  make  upon 
my  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  discretion  would  have  overcome  my  zeal, 
and  I  should  have  declined  the  honor.  But  I  was  younger  then  than  I  am 
now,  and  thought  little  of  any  labor  which  promised  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  our  church.  It  was  an  honorable  ambition,  I  trust ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  all  our  people  were  more  animated  by  it,  for  after  so  long  a 
life  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  I  have  in  any  instance  been 
influenced  by  it  to  do  my  duty. 

"  Like  most  things  human,  the  course  of  this  Society  has  not  been  uni- 
form. It  has  had  its  seasons  of  activity,  and  others  when  for  a  time  it  was 
relatively  dormant ;  yet  upon  the  whole  there  have  been  few  years  in  which 
it  has  not  made  some  substantial  progress.  And  now,  after  so  long  a 
time,  with  its  narrow  and  uncertain  resources,  it  has  a  library  of  at  least 
5,000  volumes,  and  a  mass  of  pamphlets  and  things  of  that  kind,  which,  if 
bound  together,  would  make  many  volumes  more.  Besides,  we  have  per- 
haps three  or  four  hundred  volumes  of  duplicates  which  ought  to  be  sold, 
or  given  to  any  of  our  institutions  of  learning  which  may  desire  them. 

**  I  have  many  things  to  say  of  this  Library  through  the  columns  of  our 
paper." 

Alas  for  us  I  they  remain  unsaid  I  What  a  description 
he  could  have  given  of  its  treasures,  and  of  the  use  which 
himself  and  others  had  made  of  them !  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  writes  to  his  "  Venerable  Brother/*  Rev.  James 
Shrigley,  making  fnention  of  the  article  in  "  The  Leader/' 
and  of  his  intention  "  to  give  a  few  brief  articles  upon  our 
Library,  that  people  may  know  what  we  have  got/' 

"  I  feel  well  and  sleep  well,  and  work  more  or  less  every  day,  but  it 
comes  to  nothing.     But  paper  is  cheap,  and  such  as  I  use  is  very  chei^» ; 
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and  so  that  it  keeps  me  busy,  and  also  from  absolutely  rusting  out,  it  is 
perhaps  well. 

"  Be  assured  of  my  sympathy  under  any  deprivation  you  suffer  and  may 
God  grant  you  patience  and  good  hope.  .  .  . 

*'  .  .  .  May  God  bless  you  with  as  much  health  and  length  of  life  as 
you  yourself  may  desire,  and  He  in  his  wisdom  can  bestow.  And  better 
than  all  and  above  all,  may  He  abundantly  enrich  you  and  by  His  grace 
fit  you  for  His  will" 

Some  time  in  February  he  was  prostrated  by  sickness, 
the  nature  and  —  so  far  as  was  then  apparent  —  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  thus  described,  March  19,  in  the  follow- 
ing, his  last  letter : 

**  My  old  college  chum  and  life-long  friend,  it  is  a  dark,  disagreeable 
day  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  feel  like  spending  an  hour  in  writing  to 
you.  I  am  not  in  my  usual  condition  of  health.  I  have  been  going  through 
a  siege  of  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  grippe,  which,  though  not  severe  nor 
in  itself  very  dangerous,  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  human  diseases.  If  a 
man  has  a  weak  place  in  him  it  is  sure  to  find  it,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
But  I  am  getting  the  better  of  it,  I  trust,  and  hope  when  the  weather  be- 
comes settled  and  springlike  that  I  shall  be  aUe  to  get  out  and  enjoy 
it.  .  .  .  Turning  to  the  account  of  our  Alma  Mater  [in  <*The  World 
Almanac  and  Encyclopaedia*^  I  find  that^iw  and /are  named  as  the  oldest 
graduates,  1829.  Do  you  know  that  this  is  the  fact  ?  I  have  no  means  of 
determining  the  matter,  but  suppose  these  almanac-makers  are  well  in- 
formed. Next  August  will  complete  seventy  years  since  we  took  our  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  hand  of  President  Bates. 

<*  I  hope  your  health  is  good,  and  that  your  family  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  blessing.  Let  me  be  kindly  remembered  to  your  daughters, 
and  any  others  who  may  chance  to  know  or  care  for  me.  And  for  your- 
self accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard  and  esteem.*' 

Six  days  later  Mr.  Roberts  writes  :  — 

**  Dear  old  friend  and  coUege-dassmate  and  bed-fellow»  I  was  glad  to 
receive  your  kindly  note  of  the  19th,  which  for  a  man  of  ninety-five  years 
and  over,  who  complains  of  want  of  clear  vision,  is  a  remarkable  eschibition 
of  both  mental  and  physical  endurance  and  present  vigor.  ...  I  may 
survive  you,  as  I  have  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  of  1829,  but 
I  fed  sure  I  shall  never  reach  your  present  age.    It  seems  not  best  that  I 
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should.  ...  I  am  failing  in  memory,  particularly  of  recent  events,  and 
power  to  grasp  and  retain  details.  My  days  of  practice  at  my  profession 
in  court  are  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  though  by  no  means  a  cripple  I  grow 
weak  and  weaker.  My  family  take  a  warm  interest  in  you  and  yours  and 
your  affairs,  and  read  your  letters  with  a  rdish.  Remember  me  to 
your  daughter.*' 

Thus  closed  a  correspondence  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  time  it  had  been  carried  on,  —  over  seventy-five  years,  — 
and  the  mutual  friendship  and  love  of  the  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  increase  and  intensity  of  that  affection  as 
each  neared  the  close  of  life.  I  think,  too,  that  it  gives 
the  best  insight  to  the  sources  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  meditations, 
interests,  and  enjoyments  in  his  later  years  possible  for  us 
to  obtain.  I  hope  the  readers  of  these  pages  will  agree 
with  me  in  this,  and  not  think  that  I  have  drawn  too  freely 
on  these  letters. 

Dr.  Sawyer's  hopes  of  being  able  to  enjoy  out-of-door 
life  as  the  season  should  advance  were  not  realized.  Fee- 
bleness was  not  diminished  :  it  rather  increased,  until  finally 
he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  and  then  to  his  bed.  Up 
to  the  first  of  June  the  weakness  of  the  body  brought 
no  cloud  over  his  mind.  On  that  date  Dean  Leonard 
sent  the  following  announcement  to  "The  Universalist 
Leader:"  — 

"  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  many  friends  who  have  seen  his  face  and 
heard  his  words,  and  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  known  to  the  large  number 
who,  having  never  seen  his  face,  do  yet  know  him  and  love  him,  that  our 
venerable  Dr.  Sawyer  is  now  confined  to  the  house  and  to  his  bed,  and  that 
for  weeks  and  weeks  he  has  been  able  to  sit  up  but  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  We  are  all  glad  that  he  does  not  suffer,  that  his  mind  is  clear,  and 
that  his  heart  is  full  of  interest  in  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world 
and  in  the  church.  The  clergy  can  feel  that  his  daily  thought  is  with 
them ;  and  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  of  our  churches,  can  be  assured 
that  he  bears  them  in  his  love.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  dear  to 
him  as  the  Christian  cause,  as  his  whole  life  has  interpreted  it ;  and  noth- 
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ing  is  so  sweet  to  him  now  as  the  thought  that  he  has  been  able  to  serve 
that  cause  as  preacher  and  teacher.** 

Not  long  after  this,  however,  the  ebbing  vitality  of  the 
body  caused  frequent  wandering  of  the  mind.  His  oldest 
son,  who  had  visited  him  and  returned  to  his  home,  wrote 
June  28  to  his  sister: 

"  It  is  sad  indeed  to  see  father  sinking  gradually  and  to  see  that  fine 
mind  going  to  wreck.  But  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  felt  sure  of  ever 
since  I  saw  him  in  his  bed.  He  is  simply  worn  out  by  old  age,  and  his 
various  organs  are  going  as  nature  intends.  He  has  lived  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  old  person  who  ever  had  so  happy  an 
old  age  as  he.  Old  people,  as  a  rule,  are  pushed  to  one  side  out  of  the 
way  of  younger  ones,  and  left  to  live  out  their  lives  in  neglect  and  loneli- 
ness. With  father  it  has  been  so  different.  Ever  since  he  went  to  Tufts 
College  he  has  had  the  respect  and  a£fection  of  all  the  families  of  the  HOI, 
and  has  been  made  happy  by  many  little  attentions,  calls,  and  visits.  You 
have  always  done  your  full  duty  by  him,  and  have  had  no  small  share  in 
making  his  life  pleasant,  so  that,  when  the  end  comes,  you  will  have  no 
regrets.  .  .  .  Give  my  love  to  father  if  he  is  able  to  comprehend.** 

His  decline  was  painless,  and  even  the  illusions  of  his 
mind  were  pleasant  to  him.  He  either  imagined  himself 
as  rendering  kind  offices  to  his  own  father,  and  commend- 
ing him  also  to  the  loving  care  of  his  good  angel,  his  ever 
watchful  daughter  ;  or  that  he  had  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth,  and  was  busy  in  bestowing  it  on  Tufts 
College,  or  in  founding  a  new  college  of  which  he  intended 
to  be  the  head.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  funds 
which  were  at  his  command,  and  they  were  all  to  be 
devoted  as  his  life  and  strength  had  been  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Universalist  Church.  Whatever  other 
clouds  swept  over  his  reason,  his  faith  stood  out  in  the 
unobstructed  light  and  dominated  everything.  The  end 
came  peacefully  and  without  a  struggle  during  the  first 
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hour  of  Monday,  July  24,  as  he  completed  ninety-five 
years,  six  months,  and  sixteen  days  of  mortal  existence. 
But  as  a  sweet  and  blessed  memory  and  grand  influence 
he  has  not  died,  but  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live  long 
after  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  teachings  shall 
have  vanished  from  the  earth,  —  lives,  too,  with  the  dear 
ones  who  went  before  him  into  the  unclouded  light  and 
endless  day. 

When  tidings  of  his  decease  reached  his  venerable  class- 
mate he  exclaimed :  "  Well,  Sawyer  has  gone,  and  it  is 
time  for  me  to  wind  up  my  worldly  affairs ! "  He  took 
action  accordingly,  and  in  a  little  more  than  ten  weeks 
followed  his  dearly  loved  friend  through  the  narrow  portal 
to  **  the  House  not  made  with  hands." 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Wednesday.  They 
were  not  largely  attended,  as  most  of  the  residents  of  the 
Hill  were  absent  on  vacation,  and  a  severe  rain,  lasting  up 
to  the  appointed  hour,  prevented  attendance  from  a  dis- 
tance. We  copy  the  account  of  the  services  as  given  in 
"  The  Universalist  Leader  : " 

"The  services  were  simple,  as  accorded  with  his  tastes  and  desires. 
President  Capen  conducted  the  services,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Cole- 
man Adams,  D.I).,  the  two  clergymen  leading  the  solemn  procession  np  the 
aisle  of  Goddard  Chapel.  The  pall-bearers  were  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Demarest, 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Eddy,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Gibbs,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Rngg, 
Rev.  Charles  Skinner,  and  Hon.  Newton  Talbot. 

<*  Dr.  Capen  read  the  Scripture  lesson,  which  was  followed  by  a  duet, 
<  Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  by  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Hanscomb,  friends  of  Dr. 
Sawyer's  family,  after  which  the  President  delivered  his  address  as  follows : 
"Christian  Friends: 

"  We  are  met  here  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  who  has 
done  as  much  as  any  —  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  than  all  others  — to 
proclaim  and  establish  among  the  permanent  beliefs  of  mankind  the  infinite, 
unchangealde,  all-comprehending,  and  triumphant  love  of  God.  They 
whose  memory  covers  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  can  have  little 
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conception  of  what  this  means.  Only  they  who  can  recall  the  conditions 
of  fifty  or,  better  still,  sixty  years  ago,  can  adequately  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  this  service.  Not  only  those  who  are  of  the  Universalist 
household  of  faith,  but  those  of  every  creed  all  over  this  broad  land,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  world,  who  cherish  what  is  now  known  as  the  'larger 
hope,*  owe  this  man  a  memorial  *  more  enduring  than  bronze,*  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  that  human  hands  can  fashion,  and  more  gracious  and 
tender  than  human  lips  can  express.  But  we  are  not  here  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  or  proclaim  in  any  manner,  however  feeble  and  fragmentary,  our 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Sawyer ;  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  occasion 
to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  his  services  or  measure  the  extent  of  his  influ< 
ence  as  a  leader  and  teacher  among  men.  The  opportunity  for  such  a 
tribute  will  come  later. 

"  Most  of  us  are  brought  here  by  a  much  humbler  and  perhaps  more 
human  impulse.  We  have  enjoyed  his  noble  friendship.  We  have  felt  the 
charm  of  his  matchless  courtesy.  We  have  been  enriched  and  ennobled  by 
his  conversation.  We  have  been  quickened  and  stimulated  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  mind,  and  refreshed  and  comforted  by  the  geniality  of  his  dis- 
poation  and  the  tenderness  of  his  sympathy ;  and  we  cannot  4et  his  majestic 
form  pass  from  our  sight  —  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  — 
without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  reflect  and  even  to  weep  together.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  those  who  constitute  this  community 
in  which  he  has  lived  for  thirty  years.  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  old  or  young,  who  has  not  felt  for  him  veneration,  respect,  and 
affection,  and  who  will  not,  in  his  departure,  experience  an  eclipse  in  the 
sunshine  of  life. 

"  But  we  are  only  a  little  handful  among  his  many  friends,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  company  whom  no  man  can  number,  scattered  from  sea  to  sea 
through  all  the  States  of  this  nation,  who  are  to  be  reckoned  as  his  admirers 
and  disciples.  First,  there  is  the  mighty  procession  of  his  pupils,  covering 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  whom  he  has  trained  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Foremost  among  them,  perhaps,  is  the  beloved  Dean  of  our  Divinity 
School,  Dr.  Leonard,  who  of  all  others  is  the  man  best  fitted  to  speak  the 
word  that  is  suited  to  this  occasion,  not  only  because  he  has  sat  at  his  feet  as 
a  learner,  but  because  he  has  been  associated  with  him  from  the  beginning 
in  laying  the  foundations  and  shaping  and  molding  our  most  important 
*  school  of  the  prophets.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  kept  from  us  by 
illness.  Then  there  is  that  vast  diocese,  of  which  any  bishop  might  be 
proud,  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  rejoice  to  call  him  their  spiritual 
father.  The  work  of  Dr.  Sawyer  as  a  preacher  and  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  done  mainly  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  New  York«  There  his  name  is 
a  household  word  in  countless  homes. 
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'*  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  ns,  as  a  sojourner,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Coleman  Adams,  whose  field  of  work  for  some  years  has  been  on  the  very 
ground  which  our  friend  so  faithfully  tilled  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 
Certainly  no  one  can  speak  more  appropriately,  either  for  the  pupils,  old 
and  young,  who  were  formed  and  guided  by  him,  or  for  that  wide  dide  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  who  are  still  known  as  Sawyer  Universalists.  I 
will  ask  Dr.  Adams  to  speak  to  us." 

**  Dr.  Adams  said : 

"  My  heart  is  heavy  to-day,  as  it  was  on  an  autumn  morning  when  I  was 
a  lad  in  my  father's  house,  and  woke  to  find  that  a  noUe  tree,  which  had 
cast  its  shade  over  our  dooryard,  was  prostrate,  laid  low  by  the  gale  in  the 
night.  The  growth  of  a  century  had  rounded  its  trunk,  and  stretched  out 
its  branches,  and  gripped  its  roots  deep  in  the  earth.  And  now  that  it  was 
fallen,  what  a  void  and  vacancy  were  there.  It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had 
lost  one  of  its  pillars,  the  firmament  one  of  its  props.  So  when  we  awoke 
the  other  morning,  and  found  that  Dr.  Sawyer  had  passed  away,  it  was  as 
if  a  noble  elm  had  fallen,  its  strength  crumbled  to  decay,  its  grace  and 
beauty  shorn  away.     Lacking  his  figure,  what  a  void  in  the  earth  I 

**  He  filled  a  remarkable  place  in  our  Church.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
the  most  fearless  and  aggressive  champion  of  its  faith ;  in  these  latter  days 
its  most  saintly  spirit.  His  was  the  patriarchal  figure,  his  the  <  good,  gray 
head,  that  all  men  knew.'  His  was  the  crystalline  speech,  the  clean-cut 
thought,  the  keen  polemic,  in  which  he  had  no  peer.  His  was  the  calm 
wisdom,  so  good  for  heady  youth  to  heed.  His  was  the  genial  humor, 
never  meant  to  hurt,  which  was  like  a  brook  rippling  over  its  stones,  and 
whose  sources  never  failed  to  the  last.  Wherever  he  went  his  was  a  loved 
and  coveted  presence.  In  his  prime  it  was  an  inspiration,  bringing  cour- 
age* power,  hope  to  the  brethren.  In  his  old  age  it  was  a  benediction,  — 
it  brought  peace,  good  will,  and  a  larger  faith.  When  he  drew  near  every 
church  door  swung  open,  every  pulpit  was  at  his  disposal,  every  ear  gave 
heed  when  he  spoke.  What  he  was  to  the  Church  he  was  still  more  to 
individual  men  and  women.  He  drew  men  to  him.  They  loved  his 
spirit.  It  was  good  to  be  under  his  influence.  He  left  his  mark  on  men 
to  a  marvelous  degree.  I  have  been  east  and  west  in  our  Church,  and 
everywhere  have  met  men  and  women  who  said  with  pride :  *  I  was  a 
parishioner  of  Dr.  Sawyer,'  *I  was  a  member  of  Old  Orchard-street 
Church.'  And  in  every  church  of  the  Universalist  name  in  Manhattan  and 
in  Brooklyn  to-day  the  stanchest,  truest  hearts  are  still  the  disciples  he 
made  in  that  marvelous  pastorate. 

<<  I  count  it  a  fortunate  providence  which  permits  me  to  be  here  to-day 
to  speak  for  the  numberless  friends  who  will  be  thinking  of  us  and  this 
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service  in  the  metropolis.  We  love  his  name  in  New  York  City.  We 
cherish  his  work.  We  shall  revere  and  keep  fresh  his  memory.  We  are 
proud  to  feel  that  in  the  near  future  his  sculptured  face  will  look  down 
from  the  chancd  of  the  noUe  church  where  Dr.  Chapin's  memorial  now 
rests,  and  that  when  the  stranger  comes  to  visit  that  splendid  shrine  of  the 
faith,  he  shall  see  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  that  grand  old  head,  and 
be  told  the  story  of  his  work  for  the  larger  faith. 

"  Last  Monday  morning  when  he  had  gone,  you  who  loved  him  hung 
beside  the  door  he  was  to  pass  no  more  alive  two  palm  branches  bound 
with  a  purple  ribbon.  I  tUnk  it  must  have  been  suggested  to  all  who 
passed  that  way  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  to  his 
life.  The  purple  for  royalty  1  The  palms  for  victory !  His  was  a  victo- 
rious career,  —  victorious  in  his  own  spirit,  so  free  from  the  dross  of  world- 
Kness,  so  warm  with  the  sunshine  of  love ;  victorious  in  the  faith  he  held, 
which  dared  to  trust  implicitly  the  Infinite  Love.  It  was  the  career  of  a 
royal  man,  a  king  in  dignity,  in  force,  in  commanding  traits  of  high  human- 
ity. God  keep  his  memory  as  green  as  the  branches  of  the  palm,  as 
shining  as  the  royal  purple.'* 

«  Prayer  followed  by  Dr.  Capen,  and  after  the  benediction,  the  friends 
took  their  last  look  at  the  loved  features,  so  sadly  changed  by  the  long 
illness.  The  intennent  was  in  Mount  Auburn,  where  the  form  of  our 
majestic  Father  in  Israd  rests  in  worthy  companionship.*' 
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MEMORIALS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS, 

The  notices  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  death,  some  of  them  quite 
extended,  which  were  given  in  secular  and  religious  journals 
all  over  the  country,  would  of  themselves  fill  a  small 
volume.  We  cannot  use  them  here,  and  will  be  content 
to  select  but  one,  that  furnished  to  "The  Leader,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Atwood.  Its  brevity,  comprehensiveness,  and 
suggestiveness,  tell  us  more  concerning  its  subject  than 
many  words  from  others  might  inform  us  or  strangers. 

**  The  VETERAN  whose  life  began  very  near  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
salist  century,  and  ran  almost  to  its  close,  who  was  our  earliest  and  for 
many  years  our  only  *  Doctor,*  whose  commanding  figure  and  finely 
molded  face  had  become  historic  possessions  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
and  whose  counsels,  for  peace  or  for  war,  were  never  withheld  and  never 
expressed  with  ambiguity,  has  passed  on.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  would  have 
been  a  distinguished  man  in  any  place  or  pursuit.  He  could  not  be  over- 
looked. Nature  dealt  bountifully  with  him,  his  opportunities  of  culture 
were  superior,  his  experience  and  positions  advantageous,  his  work  endur- 
ing. The  charm  of  his  personality,  the  union  of  aggressiveness  with 
modesty,  of  inflexibility  with  tenderness,  of  Cato  with  Cicero,  for  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  radiant  prime,  can  never  be  effaced.  *  The  style  is 
the  man,*  and  Dr.  Sawyer's  style  was  the  easy  mastery  of  perfected 
En^ish  like  himself,  symmetrical,  polished,  perspicuous.  He  stood  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  he  stood  without  wavering. 
Universalism  was  the  root  and  sap  of  his  philosophy,  and  in  him  it 
flowered  into  regal  character.  Human  nature  is  dignified,  society  is 
enriched,  the  Church  is  honored,  the  home  blessed,  and  life  is  made  sweet 
and  noble  forever,  by  such  a  possession  as  Thomas  J.  Sawyer.'* 

The  Sunday  following  the  interment  Dr.  Sawyer's  Life 
and  Work  were  the  theme  in  many  pulpits.    Rev.  Dr.  E.  C. 
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Sweetser  of  Philadelphia  was  spending  part  of  his  vacation 
at  Derby  Line,  Vt. ;  and  complying  with  the  invitation  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Benton,  our  pastor  there,  he  added  a  few  words 
at  the  close  of  the  pastor's  sermon.  Such  had  been  his 
knowledge  of  the  Doctor's  work  and  influence  in  New 
York,  that  we  append  what  he  said : 

"It  hardly  seems  necessary  that  I  should  add  anything  to  what  has 
already  been  said  by  your  pastor  in  regard  to  the  character,  the  labora,  and 
the  distinguished  services  to  our  Church,  of  the  noble  man  whose  long  life 
and  recent  death  have  been  so  appropriately  brought  to  our  attention  this 
morning.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Benton  has  invited  me  to  supplement 
what  he  has  said  with  a  few  words  of  respect  as  a  testimonial  to  Dr. 
Sawyer,  I  very  willingly  do  so.  For  certainly  I  can  do  so  with  pezfect 
sincerity,  without  any  unwarranted  adulation  or  any  mental  reservation. 

"  It  often  happens  that  when  a  person  dies  he  is  praised  far  more  highly 
than  he  really  deserves,  esi>ecially  if  he  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  station. 
His  faults  are  ignored,  and  his  services  are  unduly  magnified.  But  Dr. 
Sawyer's  memory,  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  has  need  of  no 
such  flattering  treatment.  His  reputation  needs  no  padding.  His  char- 
acter was  genuine,  his  labors  were  heroic,  and  his  great  services  to  our 
Church  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  were  never  marred,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  anything  which  might  not  properly  be  told  at  his  funeral.  His 
was  a  pure,  consistent,  straightforward  course  of  unflinching  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  Universalism  and  the  UniversaUst  Church — which  he 
believed  to  be  the  same  thing  as  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ  —  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  exceptionally  long  and 
influential  career. 

**  I  knew  him  personally  pretty  well,  my  acquaintance  with  him  having 
begun  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  shall  always  be  thankful  for 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  meeting  him  and  conver^ng  with  him. 
But  I  knew  him  still  better  through  his  published  writings  and  the  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  I  was  the  pastor 
for  ten  years  of  a  church  in  which  there  were  many  persons  who  had  sat 
under  his  preachings  and  been  established  by  him  in  the  Universalist 
faith.  During  those  ten  years  I  became  very  familiar  with  the  jiame  and 
the  work  of  Thomas  J.  Sawyer.  For  not  only  in  my  own  church, 
but  in  nearly  every,  if  not  every  Universalist  Church  in  New  York 
and  its  vicinity,  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  around,  there  were  Sawyer  Uni- 
versalists  —  men  and  women  who  had  received  their  Universalism  from 
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him —  and  they  were  the  strength  of  those  churches.  Almost  vdthout  ex- 
ception, his  converts  were  loyal  and  trustworthy.  They  could  be  depended 
upon.  And  his  praises  were  often  on  their  lips.  They  held  his  memory 
very  dear.  He  might  truly  have  said  to  them,  as  Paul  saud  to  the  Corin- 
thian Christians, '  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet 
have  ye  not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through 
the  gospel ; '  and  they  felt  a  corresponding  affection  for  him. 

**  He  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  establish  Umversalism 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  Those  were  days  of  controvernal  preaching, 
and  he  was  a  prince  of  controversialists ;  but  he  was  not  merely  a  contro- 
versialist. He  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  demolishing  the  doc- 
trine of  evexlasting  damnation.  He  preached  positive  Christianity,  and 
did  a  systematically  constructive  work,  the  fruits  of  which  we  are  enjoying 
to-day. 

**  As  a  scholar,  he  was  one  of  the  best,  as  he  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
that  our  church  ever  had.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  one  of  the  most  acute. 
As  a  theologian,  one  of  the  most  profound.  As  a  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, one  of  the  most  devoted  and  most  thoroughly  informed.  He  knew 
the  Bible  vastly  better  than  some  of  its  modem  critics  do,  and  could  easily 
rout  them  with  his  powerful  pen.  Not  accepting  the  theory  of  the  verbal 
inspiration  and  absolute  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  every  sentence,  word, 
and  letter,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  truthful  record,  written  by  honest,  in- 
sured men,  who  attested  their  honesty  with  their  lives,  and  to  be  worthy 
of  credence.  He  believed  in  its  supernatural  element,  and  had  but  little 
patience  with  those  who  reject  it.  To  him  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  a 
man,  however  good,  bom  like  other  men,  and  with  no  supematural  gifts 
and  abilities,  but  the  divine  Son  of  God,  sent  into  this  woild  on  a  special 
mission,  and  especially  endowed  for  that  mission  with  miraculous  powers, 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

**  Dr.  Sawyer'ff  great  work  in  the  Universalist  Church  was  largely  owing 
to  the  eamestness  with  which  he  believed  and  promlugated  the  trath  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  in  opposition,  not  only  to  those  people,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  contended  for  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation,  but  also 
to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contended  against  the  reliability  of  the 
New  Testament  writings. 

*'  And  let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  if  our  church  is  to  prosper  it  must  hold 
fast  to  the  great  tmths  of  which  Dr.  Sawyer  was  so  able  and  faithful  a 
champion.  Let  us  honor  his  memory  not  merely  by  praising  him  —  as  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished  the 
sepulchers  of  the  righteous — but  by  cherishing  his  spirit,  and  following  his 
example,  and  trying  to  do  what  we  can  in  a  lesser  way  to  further  the  good 
cause  for  which  he  spent  his  long  life.'* 
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Sunday,  November  26,  Goddard  Chapel  was  filled  with 
friends  of  Dr.  Sawyer  from  all  the  country  round,  gathered 
to  participate  in  a  Memorial  Service.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner,  appropriate  hymns  were 
sung,  and  addresses  were  made  by  President  Capen  on 
"The  Man  and  His  Work,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Demarest 
on  "  Dr.  Sawyer's  Early  Ministry,"  and  by  Dean  Leonard 
on  "  His  Life  at  Tufts  College." 

President  Capen  said  :  — 

**  We  have  gathered  here  to  pay  a  tribute  of  friendship,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration to  a  man  who  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  rare  souls  whose 
lives  have  dignified  and  glorified  this  nineteenth  century  of  Christendom. 
There  are  many  points  of  excellence  in  his  character  which  might  fitly  in- 
spire the  eloquence  of  highest  unity.  If  there  were  time  I  should  be 
tempted  myself  to  indulge  in  almost  unstinted  praise  of  our  great  and  noble 
friend.  I  can,  however,  only  claim  a  few  moments  of  your  time,  as  it  were 
by  way  of  preface,  in  which  to  speak  of  a  few  things  that  have  served  to 
place  him  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  honor  in  our  regard. 

"  To  beg^n  with,  I  cannot  withhold  my  tribute  of  admiration  that  he 
should  have  lived  so  long  in  this  world  and  retained  to  the  very  end  the 
full  measure  of  his  remarkable  gifts  and  powers.  It  is  a  rare  and  notable 
achievement  that  a  single  human  life  should  have  spanned  almost  the  whole 
of  this  most  wonderful  century.  One  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
try  and  grasp  the  significance  of  such  a  fact.  But  to  have  lived  through  it 
as  Dr.  Sawyer  did  with  open-eyed  intelligence,  to  have  felt  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul  the  force  and  meaning  of  its  movements,  to  have  responded  with 
sympathetic  thrill  to  every  upward  and  progressive  impulse  of  the  age,  to 
have  been  himself  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  an  influential  factor  in 
nearly  every  important  effort  that  has  had  for  its  aim  the  progress  and  re- 
generation of  humanity,  are  facts  that  cannot  fail  to  draw  forth  an  expres- 
sion of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Think  of  what  the  world  was  when  his 
eyes  first  saw  the  light  of  day  1  This  Republic,  whose  right  to  be  had  been 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  was  not  two  decades  old. 
The  population  of  the  country  comprised  only  a  few  millions,  distributed 
for  the  most  part  in  farms  and  straggling  villages  up  and  down  our  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Not  only  the  means  of  communication  and  transportation,  but 
all  the  facilities  of  living,  were  of  the  most  meager  and  primitive  sort.  He 
saw  our  country  expand  until  it  filled  the  choicest  portions  of  the  continent 
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between  the  two  oceans.  He  saw  the  population  increase  and  multiply 
until  the  nation  had  taken  her  place  side  by  side  with  the  most  powerful 
empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  was  an  intelligent  witness  of  nearly 
all  of  the  devices  and  inventions  that  have  transfonned  and  transfigured 
the  physical  environment  of  man,  and  brought  into  the  humblest  homes 
facilities  and  comforts  which  the  wealth  of  princes  could  not  command  in 
any  previous  age  of  the  world. 

**  Dr.  Sawyer  not  merely  saw  all  this  as  an  interested  spectator,  but  he 
was  a  part  of  it.  He  was  a  loyal  citizen  of  his  country,  a  faithful  citizen  of 
the  world.  When,  in  1832,  New  York  was  visited  with  an  epidemic  of 
cholera,  he  was  one  of  the  few  ministers  who  stood  by  his  post,  burying  the 
dead,  ministering  to  the  dying,  and  comforting  the  living.  As  a  distributer 
of  alms  among  the  poor,  both  from  his  own  slender  resources  and  the  con- 
tributions of  his  wealthy  parishioners,  few  ministers  have  ever  been  more 
conspicuous.  He  was  a  philanthropist  and  patriot  in  every  fiber  of  his 
being.  In  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  he  was  outspoken  when  it  required 
courage  and  heroism  to  take  a  stand.  Not  only  was  Horace  Greeley  a 
constant  attendant  upon  his  preaching,  but  the  latch-string  was  always  out 
to  the  great  reformer,  and  he  received  unfailing  encouragement  and 
counsel  for  his  work  from  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer.  When  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  broke  out,  his  sons  entered  the  service  of 
their  country;  and  the  columns  of  *  The  Christian  Ambassador,'  of  which  he 
was  the  editor,  blazed  with  patriotic  fervor.  I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  had  a  keener  interest  in  all  the  great  movements  of  mankind,  nor  one 
whose  judgment  was  cooler  and  saner.  He  was  never  swept  away  by 
enthusiasms,  never  acted  from  caprice,  never  took  an  extreme  or  exagger- 
ated view  of  public  questions,  and  never  suffered  himsdf  to  be  blinded  by 
prejudice  to  the  light  of  new  truth.  The  departure  from  this  life  of  such 
a  well-balanced,  wholesome  human  soul  is  a  positive  loss  to  mankind. 

**A11  this,  however,  is  scarcely  more  than  incidental,  in  your  thought 
and  mine,  to  the  career  which  our  friend  accomplished.  We  think  of 
him  to-day,  and  shall  always  think  of  him,  as  the  champion — in  some 
respects,  perhaps,  the  foremost  champion  — of  Universalism.  All  his 
other  achievements  are  but  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this.  He 
consecrated  himself  and  all  his  powers  to  this  cause  in  his  early  manhood, 
and  to  his  dying  day  he  never  failed  to  make  that  the  one  supreme 
interest  of  his  being.  When  he  first  began  the  proclamation  of  his 
message  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  like  the  'voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.'  The  attitude  of  John  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  was 
not  more  original  or  heroic;  and  as  the  forerunner  and  herald  of  larger 
things  in   the  experience  of   men,   scarcely  one  since   the  days   of  that 
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greatest  of  all  the  Mesdanic  prophets  has  performed  a  nobler  task. 
Like  the  eariy  evangelists  he  went  carrying  *  neither  purse  nor  scrip,' 
or,  as  we  say  in  modem  parlance,  he  *  homed  his  bridges  bdiind  him.' 
He  went  to  do  a  great  work,  and  he  meant  to  stay  until  it  was  done. 
He  had  a  word  to  utter,  and  he  meant  that  the  town  should  hear  it, 
— and  it  did.  As  Paul  stirred  Ephesus,  so  this  young  servant  of  Christ 
stirred  New  York  from  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-five.  His  first  aim  was  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  new  interpre- 
tation which  he  had  conceived.  It  was  not  long  before  the  people  recog- 
nized that  he  was  a  preacher  not  only  with  a  new  message  but  with  a  new 
power.  He  came  to  his  pulpit  on  Sunday  with  painstaking  and  ample 
preparation.  He  spoke  not  only  with  a  scholar's  elegance  and  finish,  but 
with  a  force,  a  vigor,  an  eloquence  which  made  the  people  listen.  I  like  to 
think  of  him  as  a  preacher  of  commanding  personality  and  apostolic  fire, 
as  one  whose  soul  was  alive  with  a  great  and  dominating  idea,  and  one  who 
was  determined  to  know  nothing  among  men  but  that  noble  and  life>giving 
message.  I  like  to  recall  his  equipment  for  the  ministry,  his  diUgence  and 
devotion.  These  qualities  would  have  been  of  themselves  enough  to 
ensure  the  making  of  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  life  of  a  great  dty. 

**  But  he  was  more  than  a  preacher  of  unusual  merit  and  power.  His 
message  was  in  itself  a  challenge.  It  was  a  bold  defiance  of  cherished 
dogmas  which  had  held  sway  in  Christendom  for  three  hundred  years.  It 
was  inevitable  that  his  attitude  should  give  rise  to  the  fiercest  and  most 
unrelenting  theological  controversy  that  has  been  waged  in  modem  times. 
In  this  field  he  was  the  supreme  and  absolute  master.  There  was  not  a 
single  piece  of  vantage  ground  in  it,  whether  for  purposes  of  defense  or 
offense,  that  did  not  fall  under  his  watchful  eye.  He  was  omnipresent. 
His  intellect  rose  to  gigantic  proportions.  No  matter  how  distinguished  his 
antagonist,  it  was  an  unequal  contest  The  victory  was  always  with  him. 
It  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  of  open 
debate,  or  whether  the  missiles  were  the  products  of  pen  and  ink  hurled 
from  behind  the  breastworks  of  the  editorial  office  or  the  minister's  study. 
He  never  retired  from  the  field  except  as  a  victor.  No  warrior  ever  dealt 
him  a  blow  that  caused  his  eye  to  droop  or  his  tongue  to  falter.  Moreover, 
though  the  fray  was  eager,  and  there  were  heartburnings  and  jealousies  and 
even  hatreds,  he  was  undisturbed.  His  urbanity,  simplicity  and  gentleness 
never  forsook  him.  Whoever  crossed  swords  with  him  was  sure  to  go 
away  with  the  conviction  that,  though  he  could  fight  like  Samson  or 
Gideon,  he  was  always  a  courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

''No  Universalist  gathering  can  ever  forget  his  matchless  service  in 
behalf  of  denominational  education.    When  his  work  began,  there  were  no 
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schools  under  Univeisalist  auspices.  He  himself  had  been  trained  in 
Middlebury  College,  and  he  was  a  scholar  by  instinct.  He  saw  the  need  of 
the  higher  training,  both  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  our  communion. 
Accordingly,  in  1845,  ^®  withdrew  from  his  New  York  pulpit  and  went  to 
Clinton  to  take  up,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  work  of  both  academic 
and  theological  instruction.  But  he  felt  that  that  was  but  a  makeshift, 
and  he  began  immediately  the  agitation  for  something  more  substantial  and 
permanent.  In  this  effort  he  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou  2d,  of  Medford.  The  correspondence  preserved  between  them 
shows  how  completely  sympathetic  they  were  in  regard  to  the  estabfish- 
ment  of  an  institution  of  the  higher  learning.  But  the  movement  out  of 
which  Tufts  College  sprang  had  its  inception  in  his  brain.  He  conceived 
the  idea.  He  set  the  forces  in  motion.  He  called  the  first  meeting  to 
consider  the  founding  of  a  college,  and  he  labored  with  unflagging  energy 
and  zeal  until  the  deed  vras  done.  We  remember,  of  course,  that  other 
men  besides  Dr.  Ballou  joined  hands  with  him  in  the  effort:  Ods  A. 
Skinner,  Thomas  Whittemore  and  others  of  the  clergy,  and  Silvanus 
Packard,  Thomas  A.  Goddard  and  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  of  the  laity. 
Without  their  help,  and  the  help  of  a  multitude  of  others,  only  second  to 
them  in  importance,  the  enterprise  could  never  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  beginning  was  with 
him.  When  we  stand  on  this  beautiful  hilltop  and  look  around  and 
behold  the  achievements  of  fifty  years,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
all  this  is  in  a  sense  a  memorial  of  this  noble  soul  whom  we  can  never  too 
highly  honor. 

**  If  I  were  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  personal  qualities  of  our  departed 
friend,  perhaps  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  say 
by  a  reference  to  his  relations  to  myself.  When  I  came  to  my  present 
office,  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  was  scarcely  more  than  a  strip- 
ling, with  little  wisdom  and  less  experience.  But,  though  he  had  twice 
been  offered  the  presidency  of  the  institution,  though  he  was  its  father 
among  living  men,  and,  in  a  sense,  its  founder,  though  he  was  the  Nestor, 
alike  among  our  clergy  and  our  teachers,  he  received  me  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  Indeed,  it  was  a  comfort  to  me  then,  has  been  ever  since,  and 
will  be  to  the  end  of  my  life,  to  know  that  his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
list  of  honorable  names  presented  to  the  trustees,  asking  for  my  appoint- 
ment Moreover,  his  demeanor  towards  me  never  changed.  Frederick 
Douglass  used  to  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  perfect  gentleman  he 
had  ever  known.  For  he  was  the  only  man  who,  in  conversation  with  him, 
did  not  make  him  consdous  that  he  was  a  negro.  So  Dr.  Sawyer  never 
once  made  me  feel  that  he  knew  that  he  was  a  wiser  man  and  more  accom- 
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plished  scholar  than  I.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  ever  treated  me  with  the 
respectful  deference  which  he  thought  one  member  of  the  teaohing  body 
owed  to  his  superior  in  office.  This,  surely,  is  the  rarest  accomfdishment 
of  the  gentleman.  While,  therefore,  I  have  every  reason  that  you  have  to 
honor  him,  I  have  reasons  which  you  have  not  to  regard  him  with  profound 
respect,  admiration,  affection,  and  gratitude. 

**  Just  what  niche  in  the  immortal  gallery  of  fame  will  be  reserved  for  his 
effigy  it  may  not  be  possible  to  foretell  If  the  world  does  not  absolutely 
forget  those  who  have  served  it  with  heroic  courage  and  self-denying 
fidelity,  it  surely  should  'set  apart  a  simple  chaplet  for  the  spot  where  his 
dust  reposes.  Of  course  he  will  stand  forever  on  one  of  the  loftiest 
pinnacles  which  the  Universalist  Church  has  consecrated  to  its  great  leaders 
and  teachers.  But  how  will  the  larger  and  broader  communion  of  the 
saints  regard  him?  No  doubt  the  Universalist  fellowship  will  fill,  ulti- 
mately, a  mightier  space  than  it  does  to-day.  Still,  not  all  of  those  who 
cherish  the  larger  hope,  not  all  of  those,  even,  who  believe  in  the  final 
destruction  of  evil  and  the  permanent  triumph  of  good,  will  gather  under 
the  Universalist  banner.  Nevertheless,  in  that  great  day  of  reckoning 
which  comes  at  last  to  all  things  human,  in  that  time,  —  far  off,  perhaps,  -^ 
when  the  Church  counts  up  her  jewels,  when  she  gives  her  plaudit  of  honor 
to  those  who  have  been  the  (uoneers  and  heralds  of  her  most  precious 
truths,  when  she  singles  out  the  men  who  have  done  more  than  all  others 
to  proclaim  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  to  establish  among  the  imperish- 
able beliefs  of  mankind  the  infinite,  all  comprehending,  and  unconquerable 
qualities  of  the  Divine  Love,  she  will  cause  to  stand,  at  least  side  by  side 
with  Hosea  Ballou,  set  about  with  an  undying  halo  of  glory,  and  exalted 
before  the  admiring  gaze  of  posterity  forever,  our  venerable  and  beloved 
friend,  Thomas  Jefferson  Sawyer.** 

Dr.  Demarest's  address: 

**  When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old  my  father  became  leader  of  a 
musical  society  named  for  the  great  Mozart,  which  met  in  the  basement  of 
the  Orchard-street  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  afterward  to  become 
memorable.  I  took  a  humble  part  in  the  exercises.  My  father  became 
chorister  of  the  church  on  the  first  of  May,  1833.  Two  of  his  pupils  were 
boarders  at  our  house,  and  these  had  persuaded  him  to  let  me  attend  the 
church  on  two  Sunday  evenings  before  his  term  of  service  began.  On 
those  occasions  I  first  heard  the  word  of  grace  from  the  lips  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  then  twenty-nine  years  old.  I  knew  him  therefore  for 
sixty-six  years.  I  well  remember  those  two  lectures  and  their  texts,  and 
the  effect  upon  my  mind.  I  had  studied  the  Bible  after  the  method  of  a 
Methodist  Sunday-school  — not  a  bad  method,  I  may  say,  to  familiarixe 
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a  thoughtful  boy  with  the  book.  But  I  heard  something  new,  and  have 
often  wondered  how  it  was  that  thus  in  my  youth  I  became  impressed  with 
a  strange  body  of  divinity  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard.  I  had  the 
invaluable  opportunity  of  listening  to  Mr.  Sawyer  for  two  or  more  years, 
three  times  every  Sunday  or  nearly  that ;  and  soon  I  became  not  only  inter- 
ested by  it,  but  absorbed  in  it.  I  attribute  it  to  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  and  conclusiveness  of  his  logic.  He  had 
been  ordained  but  four  years  before,  in  1829;  and  in  1830  he  became 
I>astor  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society,  a  feeble  folk,  but  a  zealous  and 
faithful  flock,  who  were  worshiping  in  a  small  chapel,  the  nursery  of  sev- 
eral churches  which  have  grown  to  maturity,  away  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
dty  of  New  York. 

"  He  used  to  say  that  that  society  had  engaged  him  because  it  could 
get  no  one  else,  and  that  he  accepted  the  pastorate  because  he  could  find 
no  other.  There  was  a  First  Universalist  Society,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Mitchell's ;  but  it  never  had  fellowship  with  the  Second,  being  of  the 
Murray  or  Relly  school,  and  dissolved  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 
The  small  chapel  served  for  a  beginning,  but  room  was  needed  for  growth ; 
aftd  the  young  minister,  seeing  the  need,  and  having  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
obtained,  in  his  own  name,  the  lease  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  a 
more  central  position,  which  for  want  of  means  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  contractors.  Mr.  Sawyer  gave  his  trustees  as  security  for  the  rent,  and 
bargained  to  accept  what  was  left  of  the  collections  after  liquidating  the 
rent  and  other  current  expenses.  His  experiment  was  a  financial  success, 
although  I  suspect  his  net  income  was  meager.  In  that  year  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Fisher,  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments, 
personal  and  literary.  And  the  next  year,  1832,  was  noted  for  the  advent 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  during  the  whole  season  of  which  the  Orchard-street 
Church  was  kept  open,  without  vacation,  for  the  worship  of  the  faithful 
and  their  comfort  and  stay.  No  member  of  the  congregation  died  in  that 
year  from  the  strange,  little  understood  disease,  although  in  the  lighter 
epidemic  of  1834  there  were  one  or  two  victims. 

**  The  church  in  which  the  Universalists  were  worshiping  had  been,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  in  the  winter 
succeeding  the  cholera  the  war  against  their  principles  of  faith  began  with 
great  vehemence,  the  first  notable  assailant  being  the  Rev.  Doctor  Brown- 
lee,  of  that  church.  Mr.  Sawyer  entered  upon  the  defense  with  voice  and 
pen.  It  was  during  this  conflict  that  the  event  to  which  I  alluded  in  the 
outset  took  place.  It  was  a  turning-point  in  my  intellectual  life,  resulting 
in  my  full  acceptance  of  the  Universalist  interpretation  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  and  I  became  his  parishioner  for  ten  years,  growing  into  man- 
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hood,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  removing  from  the  dty  of  my  birth  to 
the  village  of  Williamsburg^  now  a  part  of  the  borongh  of  Brooklyn. 
For  some  years  I  had  been  connected  with  the  Orchard-street  Sunday- 
school,  mostly  as  superintendent.  The  association  brought  me  into 
special  intimacy  with  him.  Few  remain  of  the  ancient  fellowship,  and 
they  are  scattered  abroad.  I  met  at  the  recent  Convention  one  lady,  who 
was  a  member  of  my  Bible-class  in  1840.  Besides  myself,  she  was 
undoubtedly  the  only  one  of  the  Orchard-street  company  present  at  that 
notable  assemblage. 

**  The  parish  had  a  rapid  growth  and  development  The  church  grew 
and  flourished.  The  meetings  for  conference  were  faithfully,  regularly,  and 
profitably  held.  The  pastor  was  glad  to  know  of  the  prosperity  of  other 
parishes,  and  contributed  to  their  success.  He  organized  the  New  York 
Universalist  Missionary  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity.  Its  fund  is  operative  now  as  a  part  of  the  means  of 
the  State  Convention.  His  influence  was  felt  in  many  churches,  —  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Southern  New  York,  and  Western  Connecticut ; 
and  it  was  efficient  for  good  wherever  his  voice  and  pen  had  opportunity. 
How  was  it  ? 

<*  Mr.  Sawyer  was  an  instructive  preacher.  It  was  a  course  of  theological 
training  that  I  enjoyed  in  my  ten  years*  pupilage,  —  Scriptural,  hermenen- 
tical,  philosophical,  historical,  practical.  I  didn't  dream  of  entering  the 
ministry  in  those  days;  but  I  profited  later  by  the  experience.  The 
pastor's  parishioners  had  a  reputation  for  steadfastness  of  faith,  because  of 
his  thorough  teaching.  His  sermons  were  well  prepared,  simple  in  expres- 
sion, clear  and  well  defined,  delivered  with  earnestness,  but  without  dis- 
play. I  asked  him  once  how  he  was  able  to  prepare  three  sermons  a  week 
in  his  younger  pastorate.  He  said  that  he  wrote  one  in  full,  he  preached 
one  from  long  notes  (about  one-half  written),  and  one  from  short  notes. 
The  last  I  suppose  to  have  been  his  doctrinal  lectures.  His  sermons  were 
written  with  fastidious  carefulness.  He  was  reputed  to  be  especially 
particular  with  his  introductions,  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  his  beginnings. 
His  discourses  were  varied  in  character,  and  not  so  characteristically  con- 
troversial as  some  have  supposed.  They  afforded  a  wholesome  variety. 
He  did  nothing  for  sensation,  unless  his  defensive  discourses  were  sensa- 
tional. If  so,  it  was  a  result  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  did  not  dis- 
regard proprieties  of  subject  and  treatment.  If  he  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  controversialist,  it  was  not  because  his  work  was  confined  to  that 
species  of  discussion,  but  because  he  proved  to  be  a  master  of  the  art, 
without  intellectual  or  theological  trickery  or  indirection.  If  there  was 
lack  of  aggressive  force  in  any  of  his  utterances  as  preacher,  it  arose,  in 
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my  Judgment,  from  a  timid  reserve  of  power,  a  self-distrust  lest  he  should 
exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety.  In  i860,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  within  two  years  after  my 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  I  visited  the  Historical  Society  Library  Hall, 
where  he  was  for  a  short  time  serving  his  former  society.  After  listening 
to  one  of  his  fine  sermons,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Dr.  Sawyer,  if  you  would  only 
XeXytmrsiif  out,  you  would  divide  the  town  with  Chapn  I'  This  indisposi- 
tion to  *  let  himself  out,*  was  characteristic,  but  was  overcome  under  some 
circumstances  by  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  or  by  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  duty. 

*'  This  reserve  and  impulse  were  notably  apparent  in  one  of  his  few  oral 
debates,  —  that  with  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  good 
standing  and  of  considerable  acumen.  The  discussion  took  place  in  five 
successive  evenings,  I  think.  Mr.  Slocum  was  disposed  to  emphasize  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  to  be  manifested  to  those  whose  doctrinal  portion 
was  not  square  with  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  so  called.  Mr.  Sawyer  over- 
looked these,  and  bu^ed  himself  with  replying  to  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent  in  logical  form.  His  friends  advised  him  to  notice  the  rhetoric 
of  his  adversary,  but  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  reply  to.  The 
next  night  Mr.  Slocum  repeated  his  manner  and  method.  Mr.  Sawyer  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  the  logic  of  the  case.  His  friends  more  forcibly 
remonstrated.  The  next  night  Mr.  Slocum  again  repeating  his  peculiar 
method,  Mr.  Sawyer  began  with  reference  to  the  appeals  of  his  opponent 
to  the  feelings,  rather  than  to  the  reason  of  his  auditors,  and  said  that  he 
had  hitherto  not  attended  to  them,  because  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  argument.  If  he  had  thought  that  they  had,  he  could  have  made  the 
like  appeal  While  his  brother  had  dealt  with  the  future  horrors  of  hell, 
he  might  have  called  attention  to  the  present  horrors  of  a  belief  in  endless 
misery.  And  he  poured  forth  his  knowledge  of  the  terrible  meaning  of 
that  phrase,  Mn  the  very  words'  of  its  most  eloquent  advocates.  The 
audience  was  spell-bound.  Mr.  Slocum  had  sat  down  with  great  self- 
complacency,  and  was  observed  to  cease  gradually  the  use  of  his  pencil, 
until  at  last  he  himself  was  spell-bound ;  and  when  his  turn  came  for  reply, 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  *  Our  friend  complains  of  my  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  but  I  never  before  have  heard  such  an  appeal 
as  he  has  just  made.*  And  the  horrors  of  a  possible  hell  were  not  again 
heard  in  the  discussion. 

**  Another  oral  debate  at  a  later  period  was  that  with  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Wescott,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  which  was  afterward  published.  Of  course 
the  debate  had  thus  a  wider  reach  than  the  other,  and  undoubtedly  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
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"HU  reviews  of  assaults  upon  the  Universafist  faith  by  theologplcal 
champions  have  been  numerous  and  always  thorough.  That  of  Dr.  Brown- 
lee  has  been  referred  to.  There  was  another  and  a  notable  one,  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield,  a  Presbyterian,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Sawyer  at 
Middlebuiy,  and  another  of  Rev.  Mr.  Remington,  a  Methodist.  These  two 
were  published,  aiid  had  at  the  time  a  rapid  sale.  The  elements  of 
theology  were  melting  with  fervent  heat,  and  a  new  worid  was  struggling 
for  order  and  supremacy.  The  people  looked  on  and  wondered.  Men's 
minds  were  aflame.  I  remember  two  lectures  of  Mr.  Sawyer  (it  was  before 
his  doctorate),  which  were  given  on  two  week  evenings  in  the  Orchard- 
street  Church.  The  church  was  crowded ;  and  it  would  seat,  on  the  floor 
and  galleries,  one  thousand  people.  The  subject  for  one  evening  was: 
•The  relative  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery,*  and  that  for  the  other,  <  The  relative  amount  of  evidence 
necessary  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.*  It  is  needless  to 
insist  that  the  reviewer  was  just  in  both  cases,  fluent  and  impressive. 

"But  Mr.  Sawyer,  Dr.  Sawyer  after  a  little,  busied  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  at  large.  He  organized  the  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  the  secretary  until  his  decease.  He  agitated  for  a  more 
practical  and  efficient  organization  of  the  church  forces,  and  also  wrought 
for  educational  institutions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
for  the  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary ;  and  it  was  to  further  edu- 
cational interests  that  he  severed  his  relations  with  the  Orchard-street 
parish,  and  resorted  to  Clinton,  where  he  was  to  be  principal  of  the 
Academy  and  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church,  to  which  he  added 
teacher  of  a  class  of  the<^ogical  students,  our  first  *  Divinity  School.' 
The  expenses  of  this  were  paud  by  voluntary  subscription,  which  availed 
for  at  least  two  years,  with  varying  success,  according  to  the  material,  as 
always.  Among  his  pupils  were  the  Rev.  Doctors  Leonard  and  Eddy.  He 
continued  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  education  after  leaving  Clinton, 
although  for  a  season,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  he  served  his 
former  parish.  He  found  the  fruit  of  his  labor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Canton  School,  and  of  Tufts  College  and  Divinity  School,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  University,  and  was  gratified  by  the  founding  of  Lombard 
University,  and  later,  by  that  of  Buchtel  College. 

"From  the  beginning  Dr.  Sawyer  actively  encouraged  the  *  black 
missionary.'  He  believed  in  the  printed  word.  So  he  was  an  editor  of 
*  The  New  York  Christian  Messenger '  and  its  successor  *  The  Christian 
Ambassador,'  and  a  contributor  to  the  fugitive  literature  of  our  church. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  no  work  of  standard  authority  and  worth  has 
come  from  his  pen.    I  know  that  he  meditated  two  such  volumes — one 
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of  them  a  treatise  of  theology  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  man,  going 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  This  was  over  thirty  years  ago,  while  \ 
was  living  in  Ohio.     Will  some  other  of  our  scholars  undertake  it  ? 

"Some  one  has  said  that  in  education  the  teacher  is  more  than  the 
things  taught.  The  man  is  more  than  the  discourse.  In  this  sense, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  technical  shortcomings,  if  any,  Dr.  Sawyer 
must  have  been  a  model  teacher.  His  character  was  influential  It 
tended  to  impress  itself  upon  his  pupils  and  hearers.  It  commanded  the 
respect  of  them  all  His  sympathies  were  personally  broad ;  his  kindliness 
genial  and  general ;  his  faith  strong ;  his  hope  fervent ;  his  demeanor 
affable,  yet  dignified.  No  one  really  knew  him  until  he  had  measured  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  sympathies.  He  bore  the  griefs  of  his  people, 
and  carried  their  sorrows  as  if  they  were  his  own — because  they  were  his 
own.     May  his  memory  be  sacred  I  ** 

Dean  Leonard  said: 

"  I  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  about  the  great  man  who  is  in  all  our 
thoughts,  which  you  do  not  now  know ;  nor  can  I  keep  out  of  mind  the 
fact  that  many  persons  to  whom  we  speak  to-day  have  that  noble  estimate 
which  love  always  gives,  and  so  could  speak  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  nearness  to 
them,  and  interpret  for  us  all  the  qtiality  of  his  life  as  love  reveals  it.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  task  I  have  in  hand  is  the  simple  and  grateful  one 
of  saying  what  we  all  feel  when  this  endeared  life  rises  up  before  us. 
Indeed,  the  lovely  thing  b,  that  we  are  here  to-day  in  the  spirit  of  that 
interpretative  consent  which  comes  of  what  I  may  call  a  reverent  intimacy ; 
for,  while  we  have  seen  Dr.  Sawyer  through  no  imaginative  haze,  we  have 
known  something  of  that  respectful  reserve  which  all  noble  life  uncon- 
sciously invites  and  inspires. 

"  I  am  permitted  to  begin  with  our  revered  friend's  advent  here  amid 
these  college  scenes  which,  in  a  way,  were  of  his  forecast,  surely  of  his 
wise  and  forceful  advocacy.  For  we  can  never  forget  that  what  we  see 
here,  and,  also,  that  nearly  everything  in  the  order  of  visible  facilities  for 
culture  that  our  growing  church  has,  first  existed  in  his  mind.  We,  who 
knew  him  in  the  old  days  of  small  things  when  he,  the  distinct  person  in 
inteDectual  and  moral  power,  w^as  our  college  and  our  theological  seminary 
—  we  remember  his  vivid  portrayal  of  the  picture  which  was  so  distinct  to 
his  prophetic  sight,  and  so  real  to  him  in  thought  and  wish.  Year  after 
year,  in  the  great  councils  of  his  church,  his  voice  was  heard  to  this  one 
end  :  If  we  are  to  live  as  a  denomination  of  Christians,  we  must  create  in- 
stitutions ;  and  from  this  text,  which  is  the  text  of  history,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  higher  learning,  the  representative  college,  and  the  distinctive 
Divinity  School,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  nobler  intellectual  fellowship,  a 
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JQSter,  broader,  deeper  interpretation  of  theology,  and  the  ampler  function 
of  service  in  the  church  and  in  the  world.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  say  that  it 
was  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  conception  of  learning,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions that  foster  learning,  that  culture  liberalizes,  in  the  sense  —  at  any  rate 
in  his  own  wise  and  catholic  thought  —  of  hdping  men  to  see  how  wide  is 
the  religious  vocation,  as  including  a  new  reading  of  nature,  of  history,  of 
science,  of  experience,  and  getting  things  and  men  into  new  relations  and 
new  realms,  to  the  one  great  end  of  vindicating  the  Divine  goodness  and 
the  worth  of  a  human  soul. 

**  There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  set  to  guard 
the  interests,  and  further  the  progress  of  the  College,  when  a  department 
of  theology  was  to  be  created.  Indeed,  it  was  the  substantive  and  forma- 
tive thing  from  the  beginning ;  so  that  the  Divinity  School  was  not  added 
in  any  arbitrary  and  mechanical  way.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  College,  at  once  sign  and  means  of  its  growth ;  and 
when  the  Divinity  School  came  in  form  it  was  only  the  inevitable  expres- 
sion of  the  living  thing  that  was  here  planted,  —  a  part  of  the  organism,  a 
birth  from  the  idea  which  was  in  great  minds,  and  more  and  more  taking 
on  grovrth  under  the  gracious  climate  of  the  years.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  question  as  to  who  should  have  leadership  in  this  one  special  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  History  had  decided  that ;  and  Dr.  Sawyer  came. 
He  gave  his  inaugural  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  school  in  August,  1869, 
and  he  began  work  in  September  of  that  year ;  and  for  nearly  sixteen 
years,  in  great  vigor  of  body  and  a  certain  plenitude  of  power,  he  worked 
on,  happy  in  the  service  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  never  more  effi- 
cient in  it  than  when  he  felt  obliged  to  give  it  up.  *  Shall  I  ever  again  be 
able  to  read  books  ? '  was  the  pathetic  question  he  asked ;  and  how  much 
lay  bdiind  that  question  they  knew  who  knew  his  love  for  books.  He  was 
a  sort  of  Erasmus  when  near  books  or  in  a  library,  and  the  Erasmian 
learning  had  great  attraction  for  him.  The  most  suggestive  picture  of 
Dr.  Sawyer  would  paint  him  among  old,  rare  books,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and 
lovingly  bent  over  some  interesting  volume  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  fathers. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  would  often  be  seen  in  the  College 
library,  or  in  the  historical  library,  in  the  Athenaeum  or  theological  library 
in  Boston,  in  the  attitude  of  a  scholar,  tracing  the  revealing  lines  word  by 
word,  and  painfully  spelling  out,  it  would  seem,  by  the  use  of  a  large  mag- 
nifying glass — without  which  he  rarely  ventured  forth  ;  *for,'  said  he,  *  I 
may  want  to  read  something,'  —  at  the  same  time  touching  the  g^ass  with 
affectionate  gesture  as  if  it  were  an  endeared  friend.  And  all  this  was 
said  and  done  cheerfully.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  from  him  one  word  of 
complaint  or  sadness  over  his  loss  of  nght  ?    What  regret  or  sense  of  loss 
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was  shat  up  in  that  great  heart  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  persona  neyer  dreamed  that  he  was  blind  to  books,  to  art,  and, 
saddest  of  all,  to  the  clear  sight  of  the  faces  of  his  friends.  Nor  was  his 
reticence  in  this  respect  enforced.  It  was  a  part  of  his  selfhood  to  make 
much  of  what  he  had ;  and  what  he  had,  what  he  possessed  and  enjoyed, 
filled  so  large  a  place  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings  that  little  room  was  there 
for  regretful  thought  or  for  sadness. 

**  No  doubt  his  marvelous  repose  was  due  in  part  to  temperament  and  a 
well-ordered  life.  And  yet  we  all  learned  to  see,  I  think,  how  much  this 
serenity  was  due  to  the  real  life,  the  inner  life  of  the  man,  and  how  much, 
above  all,  this  mental  and  moral  reserve  was  due  to  his  religion  —  to  those 
ideas  of  God  and  his  government,  that  is,  which  he  had  made  his  own, 
which  he  had  commuted,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  substance  of  his  life  and 
soul.  Dr.  Sawyer  did  not  talk  piety  as  many  another  good  man  is  apt  to 
do.  You  had  to  wait  to  find  out  that  religious  thought  was  the  most 
illuminative  agent  in  making  known  what  were  the  things  that  most  moved 
him.  He  was  often  deeply  moved  when  others  wondered  why.  His 
thought  was  so  vivid  I  He  saw  the  things  he  spoke  or  wrote  about.  He 
said,  *I  am  wanting  in  intellectual  and  creative  imagination.'  However 
that  may  have  been,  he  was  not  wanting  in  historic  imagination.  How 
wonderfully  he  read  the  facts  of  yesterday  I  How  clear,  distinct,  things 
stood  out  in  his  mind  when  portrayed  in  some  descriptive  literature  I 
Years  ago  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  character  of  Esther.  He  told  the 
story  of  her  life  in  words  as  simple,  and  in  phrase  as  dramatic,  as  the  Bible 
uses :  and  when,  in  distinct  picture,  the  woman  Esther  stood  before  us  who 
listened,  it  was  so  sharp  in  outline,  so  perfect  in  form  and  color,  that 
admiration,  delight,  took  the  place  of  everything  else.  But  it  was  not 
altogether  so  with  the  effective  preacher.  He  looked  at  his  own  creation 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  I  shaD  never  forget : 
*  Noble  woman  1 '  And  there  was  no  more  that  he  could  say.  How  often, 
when  he  went  to  homes  where  the  mysterious  silence  had  come,  did  his 
great  human  heart  almost  break,  so  awake  to  everything  was  his  moral 
imagination  I  I  heard  him  preach  nearly  every  Sunday  during  two  years, 
and  I  learned  to  see  and  know  the  man  as  he  was  not  revealed  in  the 
lecture-room.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  pulpit  —  best  in  thought,  best  in 
teaching-power,  and  best  in  that  expression  which  is  a  part  of  the  distinct 
spiritual  personality.  Students  who  knew  him  at  short  range,  in  the  class, 
room,  were  not  always  great  enough,  discerning  enough  to  see  the  man, 
and,  if  they  had  been  even  more  discerning,  they  would  have  failed  to  see,  I 
think.  The  class-room  was  not  Dr.  Sawyer's  occasioiL  He  was  too  large 
for  the  sort  of  detail  and  slow  unfolding  of  subjects,  and  their  recurrent 
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presentation,  which  belong  to  the  teacher's  chair.  His  whole  being  was 
full  of  the  one  thought  that  he  had  labored  at  all  his  Hfe ;  and  his  whole 
soul  was  magnetic  with  the  thought  of  God,  of  the  soul  and  its  liberty,  and 
of  a  progressive,  harmoniang  process  which,  according  to  his  thought,  is  as 
irresistible  as  the  collective  forces  of  nature.  This  was  the  theme  that  had 
been  made  dear  to  him  in  the  great  controversies  of  his  early  manhood, 
and  the  one  that  was  always  dear  by  its  power  over  doubt  and  despair, 
over  temptation  and  sin,  over  all  suffering  and  sorrow. 

**  When  Dr.  Sawyer  was  in  the  full  tide  of  his  work  the  si»rit  of  induc- 
tive science  had  not  come  in.  Theology,  as  seen  by  us  to-day,  all  theology 
that  is  influential,  is  an  inductive  science,  which  treats  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation of  the  world  in  view  of  facts,  and  in  which  mystery  is  no  bar  to 
conclusions  any  more  than  in  the  region  which  we  call  phyucal.  Here, 
again,  Dr.  Sawyer  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  often  said :  *  If  I  write 
a  theology  I  shall  begin  with  man  and  the  known  facts  of  man's  moral 
nature.'  Far  back  in  the  old  days  at  Clinton,  I  heard  him  speak  an  hour 
on  that  phase  of  the  best  life  which  makes  it  an  ascent  to  God  through  the 
conscience.  Call  to  mind  that,  at  the  time  Dr.  Sawyer  so  taught,  Bushnell 
had  not  spoken,  nor  Maurice,  nor  Westcott,  and  that  there  was  ignorance 
in  this  country  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  German  ethical  theologians. 
Call  to  mind,  also,  that  in  rejecting  the  determinism  of  some  of  his  theo- 
logical friends  among  contemporaries  of  his  own  denominadon,  he  boldly 
announced  a  moral  and  spiritual  determinism  which  binds  all  things  over 
into  unity  with  what  is  true  and  good.  Besides,  no  one  ever  saw  more 
clearly  than  Dr.  Sawyer  did  that  self-realization,  the  coming  to  one's  self, 
to  real  selfhood,  as  a  child  of  God,  is  the  soul's  salvatiorL 

"  In  one  aspect  Dr.  Sawyer's  life  was  a  constant  warfare  against  error 
and  wrong.  In  another  aspect  this  life  was  the  most  hopeful,  reposeful, 
confiding ;  and  it  was  always  a  life  of  absolute  trust  —  courageous,  manly, 
devout.  Perhaps,  however,  to  us,  his  neighbors  and  friends,  he  has  seemed 
for  years  to  stand  on  the  vantage  ground  of  peaceful  days,  looking  back 
on  his  work  and  forward  to  its  better  revealing.  Almost  every  day  we 
have  seen  him  abroad,  the  same  courtly  man  and  gracious  friend.  No 
house  he  entered  but  the  humblest  servant  there  knew  him.  All  the  little 
children  loved  him,  and  he  had  for  them  always  a  blessing  and  a  smile. 
And  how  gentle  and  loving  he  was  to  them  all,  calling  them  by  name  as 
soon  as  he  heard  their  voices,  sa^ng :  *  Oh,  this  is  Philip,  this  Rose,  this 
is  Mary,'  and  so  on.  These  are  simple  things  to  say  in  a  preseix:e  like 
this,  but  you  all  know  how  kindly  the  elements  were  mixed  in  this  good 
man,  and  his  was  a  spirit  *  finely  touched,  and  to  fine  issues.' 

**  It  was  said  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  that  at  the  last  he  was  as 
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a  man  moving  his  goods  into  a  far  country.  He  had  sent  forward  his 
friends  on  their  joomey  while  he  himself  stayed  behind.  How  fitly  these 
words  apply  to  Dr.  Sawyer.  He  once  said  to  me :  *  I  have  many  friends 
in  the  other  worid,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  again.' 

**  One  day,  quoting  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Wilson,  which  a  moment 
before  had  been  read  to  him,  he  said :  '  How  vastly  our  faith  is  enriched 
and  strengthened  by  the  hope  of  some  loving  purification  beyond  the  grave, 
and  the  belief  that  evil  will  be  destroyed.' 

**  These  were  among  the  last  words  of  this  humblest  of  men,  as  he  lay 
waiting  for  the  new  dawn. 

"•  It  was  a  constant  comfort  to  Dr.  Sawyer  that  the  love,  the  human  love, 
on  which  he  had  so  long  leaned,  and  the  dear  hands  that  for  years  had 
arranged  all  the  outward  framework  of  his  life,  were  still  there  in  the  home 
to  bless  him.  He  could  not  see  at  the  last  with  the  outward  eye,  nor  easily 
hear  with  the  outward  ear ;  but  he  was  always  aware  of  the  presence  of  his 
daughter,  even  before  her  hand  was  on  his  brow.  It  is  a  part  of  comfort 
to-day  to  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  tender  filial  devotion,  nor 
have  I  ever  known  a  more  loving  father. 

*<  Again,  one  day,  a  beautiful  day,  one  loves  to  remember,  when  some 
simple  words  of  prayer  had  been  said  by  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  he  broke 
the  silence  with  these  words :  *  One  likes  to  be  as  a  little  child,  and  put 
forth  a  dmple  trust'  Strong  man  I  great  scholar  I  and  yet  he  was  as  a  little 
child ;  and  rested,  at  last,  as  a  child  rests ;  and  as  a  child  wakes,  when  the 
light  touches  its  eyes,  so  he  wakes,  we  believe,  as  touched  by  the  light  of 
the  heavenlier  day. 

"  Dear  old  friend,  beloved  teacher,  loving  associate,  let  the  calm  of  thy 
days,  the  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  thy  spirit,  fill  and  enfold  our 
lives!" 

As  was  also  appropriate,  Memorial  Services  were  held 
in  New  York,  in  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  Sun- 
day evening,  December  3,  participated  in  by  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Eaton,  Rev.  H.  R.  Rose,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Adams,  and 
Dean  Leonard.  The  last  two  giving  the  following  ad- 
dresses : 

Dr.  Adams  said : 

"  There  is  one  most  remarkable  feature  about  this  observance  to-nig^t. 
We  are  commemorating  the  life  of  a  man  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
—  practically  a  whole  generation — has  not  lived  in  New  York  City. 
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Yet  here*  of  all  places  in  the  world  the  most  forgetful  of  those  who  have 
passed  out  of  its  immediate  life,  we  feel  toward  Dr.  Sawyer  as  if  he  were 
one  of  us,  as  if  he  belonged  here  and  had  never  gone  away.  We  think  of 
him  as  a  New  Yorker.  We  feel  that  his  fame  belongs  more  to  us  than  to 
any  city  or  State  besides.  And  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  people  still 
living  who  feel  toward  him  a  personal  affection,  a  devoted  love,  which  is  as 
strong  and  warm  as  the  bond  of  kinship.  I  call  that  amaring.  I  call  it 
extraordinary  that  in  this  city  and  this  church,  within  whose  walls,  thank 
God,  he  was  peimitted  to  stand,  are  gathered  so  many  people  whose  life 
and  interests  are  all  here  and  hereabouts,  to  make  this  noble  meeting. 
How  shall  we  account  for  it  ? 

*'  That  very  question,  by  the  way,  was  recently  put  to  me  in  almost  the 
same  connection.    A  true  and  tried  Universalist  woman,  and  a  loving  I 

friend  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  said  to  me  a  few  days  since  :  *  How  do  you  account  ' 

for  the  Sawyer  Universalists?'  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  us  have  had 
that  same  wonder.  We  all  know  what  my  friend  meant  Right  here  in 
New  York  City,  the  *  old  guard '  of  the  Universalist  forces  has  been  made 
up  of  men  and  women  trained  in  Dr.  Sawyer's  day,  and  their  descendants 
and  disciples.  All  through  New  York  State  and  Connecticut  it  is  the 
same.  All  over  this  country  in  Universalist  churches  you  meet  men  and 
women  who  name  Dr.  Sawyer  as  their  religious  and  theological  godfather. 
Wherever  he  went  during  his  later  years  he  was  sure  to  encounter  some 
of  these  people.  When  he  came  to  New  York,  they  swanned  about  him 
in  crowds.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  keenest  joys  of  his  life  to  find 
such  loyalty  and  steadfastness  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  converts. 
And  still  the  wonder  remains,  as  to  how  he  could  have  achieved  such  a 
power  and  nuuntalned  such  a  hold  upon  his  old  followers.  Shall  I  dare  to 
try  an  explanation  ? 

"Of  course  it  was  first  of  all  the  power  of  the  man  himsdf.  The 
greatest  of  human  causes  is  a  human  soul.  Dr.  Sawyer's  personality 
accounts  for  all  that  he  did,  and  especially  for  the  impression  he  made  on 
other  men.  He  drew  like  a  magnet ;  and  he  magnetized  whomsoever  he 
drew.  For  one  factor  in  the  matter,  I  should  count  his  absolute  integrity. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  told  lies,  nor  broke 
his  word,  nor  stooped  to  dishonor.  I  mean  that  his  nature  was  an  integer. 
His  character  was  a  unit.  His  life  broke  into  no  contradictions,  through 
any  petty  faults  or  large  defects.  He  was  one  man,  all  through.  He  gave 
no  false  notes.  He  was  simple,  transparent,  sincere.  You  felt  that  he 
made  no  mental  reservations,  which  some  day  would  crop  out  to  disappoint 
you.  There  were  no  shams  about  his  words  or  his  piety  or  his  creed,  any 
more  than  there  were  about  his  person  or  his  dress.    Who  could  fail  to 
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respond  to  such  a  man  with  the  best  there  was  in  him  ?  The  people  who 
were  under  his  teaching  could  not  help  being  made  larger  and  stronger  for 
the  sj^ritnal  contact  Something  of  the  iron  and  goM  of  his  character  were 
transfused  into  the  life-currents  of  his  followers. 

"  Moreover,  he  was  powerful  in  his  faith.  He  believed  as  unreservedly 
as  he  lived  in  all  things  else.  He  struck  hard  in  defense  of  truth  because 
he  believed  hard  I  So  he  made  men's  convictions  solid  and  firm.  He 
never  preached  the  gospel  of  doubt.  To  be  sure,  he  was  ranked  by  the 
Orthodoxy  of  his  day  as  an  unbeliever,  was  set  down  as  an  infideL  For  he 
utterly  and  totally  disbelieved  in  the  current  theology  of  his  time.  But 
that  was  because  he  just  as  utterly  and  totally  believed  in  something 
vastly  higher  and  better.  So  he  destroyed,  not  from  wantonness  and  the 
love  of  destruction  and  in  order  to  hear  things  tumble.  He  pulled  down 
in  order  to  build  something  better.  He  shook  men's  faith  in  the  false  so 
as  to  settle  it  agun  upon  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  Such  positive  preach- 
ing as  his  could  not  fail  to  make  other  men  strong  in  their  faith.  If  doubt 
and  panic  are  contagious  moods,  so  are  faith  and  confidence  and  peace. 

**  But  I  believe  there  was  another  element  in  Dr.  Sawyer's  wonderful 
influence  over  his  old  disciples.  There  are  many  powerful  advocates  of 
truth  who  gain  a  hearing  for  it  and  an  assent  to  it,  who  yet  do  not  establish 
anything  like  the  devotion  to  it  that  he  did.  They  make  followers  and 
personal  disciples ;  but  when  their  voices  are  still,  the  truth  itself  seems  to 
have  lost  some  of  its  charm,  and  these  fall  away.  The  personality  of  the 
teacher  has  somehow  been  mistaken  for  the  truth  itself,  and  has  interfered 
with  its  acceptance.  Now  that  was  a  drawback  which  Dr.  Sawyer  never 
put  in  anybody's  way.  He  drew  men  to  the  truth,  not  to  himself.  He 
never  stood  between  the  futh  he  taught  and  its  great  Teacher.  It  is  a 
truth  of  great  significance  about  him  that  the  *  Sawyer  Universahsts,'  as 
we  have  come  to  call  them,  were  never  Sawyerites.  He  preached  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  the  gospel  of  Thomas  J.  Sawyer.  He  did  not 
treat  the  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  as  if  it  were 
a  private  doctrine  which  nobody  but  himself  could  properly  expound.  He 
was  only  a  witness  to  the  truth.  If  the  truth  were  established  he  never 
showed  the  least  anxiety  about  what  became  of  the  witness.  That  is  a 
high  form  of  unselfishness;  and  it  had  its  reward,  as  it  always  does. 
The  man  who  is  anxious  about  men's  interest  in  himself,  as  the  expounder 
of  the  truth,  generally  fails  to  interest  them  in  the  truth  he  is  expounding. 
But  the  man  who  cares  nothing  about  what  becomes  of  him  so  that  the 
truth  be  known,  generally  finds  out  that  he  not  only  has  converted  souls 
to  the  light,  but  has  also  won  a  place  in  their  abiding  affection. 

<*  That  is  how  X  account  for  the  *  Sawyer  Universalists.'    This  old  hero 
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of  ours  was  a  giant  in  the  truth,  and  a  child  in  the  spirit.  His  strength  and 
his  simplicity  carried  a  mighty  conviction.  His  absolute  unselfishness 
created  a  powerful  love.  Where  he  had  lived  and  taught,  men  believed 
what  he  taught  and  loved  their  teacher.  And  these  characteristics  have 
been  a  distinctive  mark  of  Universalism  in  New  York  City  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Nor  do  I  know  of  anything  in  the  history  of  any  denomi- 
nation more  beautiful  than  the  loyalty  and  love  of  the  brethren  for  this 
patriarch  and  veteran  of  the  old  wars  in  behalf  of  the  truth  here  in  the 
great  metropolis. 

**  What  that  old  conflict  meant  I  suppose  but  few  of  us  can  realize 
to^ay.  Its  heat  has  passed,  its  great  aim  has  been  largely  achieved,  much 
of  its  ancient  bitterness  has  abated.  But  in  those  days  the  truth  was  main- 
tained only  by  the  fiercest  and  most  persistent  struggfle.  It  was  a  time  of 
stress  and  strain  indeed.  Bigotry  made  its  most  savage  attacks  on  the 
supporters  of  the  gospel  of  love.  Prejudice  was  hot  with  wrath  against 
them.  They  were  assailed  and  misrepresented  and  maligned.  Turn  to 
that  book  of  Dr.  Sawyer's,  the  *  Review  of  Hatfield,*  if  you  would  realize 
the  atmosphere  in  which  our  old  friend  lived,  and  the  kind  of  battles  to 
which,  in  God's  providence,  he  was  called.  There  rings  through  all  its 
pages  the  dash  of  conflict ;  —  not  just  a  battle  of  words,  not  a  dispute 
over  mere  theories,  but  the  struggle  of  men  of  convictions  about  things 
they  counted  vital,  real,  emphatic  I  Those  were  days  in  which  the  popular 
creeds  stood  for  popular  beliefs.  They  amounted  to  something,  as  expo- 
nents of  what  the  masses  really  held  for  truth ;  and  they  were  marshaled 
against  the  new  heresy  with  a  vigor  and  a  heat  which  meant  its  annihilation 
if  stout  opposition  could  put  it  down.  The  times  called  for  a  sturdy 
defender.  Dr.  Sawyer  answered  the  caU.  That  splendid  mind,  that  dear 
head,  that  determined  will,  that  ardent  nature,  incarnate  in  that  noble  phy- 
sique, all  were  enlisted  in  defense  of  the  faith  which  dung  to  the  univeisal 
fatherhood  of  God,  to  the  impartial  love  bestowed  on  man,  to  the  final 
victory  of  Good.  It  is  evident  from  these  old  testimonials,  preserved  even 
in  cold  print,  how  sharp  was  the  contention,  and  how  heartily  Dr.  Sawyer 
flung  himself  into  the  fight.  I  suspect  that  we  modem  Universalists  who 
only  knew  him  in  the  years  in  which  age  had  tempered  the  Uood  and 
calmed  the  spirit,  can  have  no  idea  of  what  Dr.  Sawyer  was  when  he  was 
arrayed  for  a  theological  fray,  with  the  <  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God,'  for  his  weapon.  I  suspect  it  was  this  intensity  of  the  war- 
like spirit  which  led  him  once  to  say  to  Dr.  Chapin,  coveting  his  unrivaled 
doquence  that  he  might  forge  it  into  a  weapon  of  war,  *  Dr.  Chapin,  if  I 
could  preach  as  well  as  you  can,  I  would  preach  a  great  deal  better.' 

<*  lids  is  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Sawyer ;  and  predsdy  because  it  is  such  a 
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service  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  complete  without  its  word 
of  tribute  to  the  noble  woman  who  was  so  large  a  part  of  his  Ufe,  so  hearty 
a  helper,  and  so  indissolubly  linked  with  him  in  our  memories.  We  think 
of  them,  in  the  old  days,  together.  And  mingled  with  our  recollections  of 
him  will  always  be  a  loving  thought  of  her  who  stood  by  his  side,  herself 
no  less  than  he,  *  a  candle  of  the  Lord,'  who  brought  light  to  many  souls. 
We  can  never  forget  that  beautiful  face,  the  eyes  that  could  gleam  with 
earnestness  or  brim  with  fun,  the  noble  figure,  the  queenly  demeanor,  in 
which  force  and  benignity  were  admirably  blended.  Mrs.  Sawyer  was  a 
woman  who  would  have  shone  in  any  social  circle,  endowed  with  intellectual 
gifts  which  would  have  brought  her  fame  in  the  largest  fields  of  literature. 
But  she  chose  to  devote  all  to  the  service  of  Universalism.  Few  of  you 
to-day  realize  what  it  meant  for  a  woman  to  espouse  this  hated  heresy  of 
belief  in  the  universal  and  all  conquering  love  of  the  Father.  But  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  days  when  Caroline  M.  Sawyer  wrought  and 
wrote  in  the  service  of  our  church  it  was  almost  a  disreputable  thing  for  a 
woman  to  identify  herself  with  it,  we  can  feel  somewhat  of  the  zeal  and 
courage  and  devotion  which  filled  this  royal  woman's  soul.  She  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  new  day  for  womaiL  I  suppose  she  would  have  been 
shocked  to  know  it ;  for  she  and  her  husband,  too,  were  very  susjncious  of 
the  changes  in  woman's  position  and  work  in  life.  To  them  the  *new 
woman  '  was  a  new  calamity.  And  yet  all  the  logic  of  her  life  led  to  con- 
clusions contrary  to  what  she  would  have  drawn.  When  she  began  her 
literary  work,  public  opinion  in  America  still  thought  of  the  authoress  as 
masculine  and  strong-minded;  and  the  theory  in  those  times  was  that 
women  should  be  feminine  —  and  weak-minded.  It  is  probably  within 
bounds  to  say  that  a  woman  may  preach  or  practice  medicine  or  law 
to-day,  with  less  offense  to  social  standards  than  she  would  in  those  other 
times  if  she  made  a  pulpit  of  her  writing-desk  and  spoke  to  her  fellowmen 
over  her  inkstand.  For  this  broader,  freer  day,  Mrs.  Sawyer  was  doing  a 
large  though  unconscious  work.  The  progressive  spirit  with  which  our 
people  have  manifested  their  interest  in  education  was  induced  in  no  small 
measure  by  this  noble  woman's  work. 

"  It  is  a  comforting  thought  that  all  the  warm  and  enduring  affection 
which  we  of  New  York  have  cherished  for  Dr.  Sawyer  was  so  heartily 
reciprocated  and  returned.  He  always  turned  back  to  his  old  homes  and 
his  old  friends  here,  as  to  the  haunts  of  the  people  that  made  the  happiest 
parts  of  his  life.  His  last  visit  away  from  Tufts  College  was  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  this  church ;  and  he  lingered  here  lovingly,  after  those  ser- 
vices, as  if  loath  to  go,  and  conscious  that  he  would  not  return.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  I  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  spoke  of  his  old  friends 
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here ;  and  though  his  mind  wandered  at  times,  it  always  cleared  at  the 
mention  of  the  familiar  names  of  this  neighborhood.  Almost  the  last 
words  I  heard  him  speak  were  in  pleasant  praise  of  the  delightful  places 
of  residence  about  the  great  metropolis.  The  affection  which  prompted  this 
meeting  was  more  than  justified  by  the  love  he  bore  toward  the  churches 
which  have  made  it.  The  spirit  in  which  we  are  gathered  is  such  as  his 
noble  life  and  faith  call  for.  We  do  not  and  we  wiD  not  think  of  him  as 
dead.  Such  men  cannot  die.  They  are  the  most  irrefutable  argument  for 
immortality.  Our  friend  still  lives,  and  in  larger  realms  continues  that 
eternal  life  which  he  began  on  earth.*' 

Dean  Leonard's  address : 

**  Doctor  Sawyer's  contribution  to  his  time,  and  to  all  time,  was  sub- 
stantive rather  than  formal;  and  that  contribution  is  recognized,  not 
through  definition,  nor  through  an  ample  literature,  but  through  a  life,  a 
new  intelligence,  a  new  ethics,  and  a  new  love.  Many  persons  who  never 
saw  the  man  have  a  clearer  and  finer  thought,  safer  moral  estimates,  and 
rarer  vision,  as  well  as  more  comfort  and  encouragement  in  all  the  stress 
of  life,  because  of  what  he  said.  And  how  many  there  are  still  living 
amongst  us,  who  make  pathetic  and  grateful  confession  to  the  greatness  of 
the  man,  and  the  power  of  his  teaching,  when  they  say:  *  I  am  a  Sawyer 
Universalist,'  or,  *  I  was  brought  out  into  the  wider  place,  and  into  the  li^t 
by  Dr.  Sawyer,*  or, '  My  whole  life  has  been  stronger  and  sweeter  because  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  taught.*  How  beautiful  and  suggestive,  also,  was 
that  great  action  in  this  church,  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  dedicatory 
service,  so  many  persons  crowded  up  the  steps  of  this  chancel  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  venerable  and  venerated  man  whose  words  of  prayer  and 
blessing  they  had  just  heard,  and  whose  voice,  in  other  days,  had  enlight- 
ened and  refreshed  their  souls.  The  young  were  there,  who  held  affection 
for  the  great  man  as  a  kind  of  bequest  from  parents  and  grandparents ; 
men  and  women  in  middle  life  were  there,  for  they  could  not  forego  the 
privilege  of  greeting  the  great  leader  because  of  a  noble  cause  inseparably 
connected  with  his  person ;  and,  distinguished  among  them  all,  were  the 
few  who  stood  with  the  preacher  and  pastor,  in  the  old  days,  when  it  cost 
much  to  declare  for  the  truth  as  he  had  helped  them  to  see  it.  They  came, 
you  saw  and  remember,  with  tremulous  joy  to  take  again  the  hand  that 
was  laid  on  their  youth  in  blessing,  and  to  look  into  the  dear  face  that 
beamed  upon  them  once  more,  only  with  a  tenderer  affection,  and  a  light 
caught,  it  would  seem,  from  some  upper  sphere.  You  wiU  be  interested 
to  know  that  Dr.  Sawyer  often  spoke  of  the  scene  in  this  lovely  place  to 
which  I  have  referred ;   and  he  always  spoke  of   it  with   grateful   love 
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to  know  that  he  was  not  forgotten.  *  The  comfort  is,'  he  said,  <  to  know 
that  I  had  done  something  for  them,  or  at  any  rate,  that  I  had  done  some- 
thing for  somebody  in  a  time  long  past ;  for,  only  think,'  he  would  go  on 
to  say,  *  in  the  faces  of  those  who  moved  up  to  speak  to  me,  I  could  see 
the  looks  of  parents  and  grandparents,  and,  as  never  before,  the  swift 
years  of  my  active  life  were  before  me  and  on  me  as  one  distinct  picture.' 
I  wish  I  could  report  his  exact  words,  and  help  you  to  see  the  look  on  his 
face  as  he  recalled  the  incident,  and  the  notable  occaaon.  *  Really  that 
was  one  of  the  great  days  of  my  life.'  So  he  felt,  and  so  he  said.  And 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  bringing  that  day  back  to  thought, 
loving  reason  enough  would  be  in  the  fact  that  here,  in  this  place,  and  at 
that  time.  Dr.  Sawyer's  last  words  were  spoken  which  he  spoke  in  public ; 
and  that  they  were  words  of  prayer,  not  only  in  immediate  petition  for 
this  church  and  its  pastor,  but  the  inclusive  prayer  that  God  woidd  bless 
the  Church  of  his  love,  and  the  Christian  cause  throughout  the  world.  It 
seems  meet  that  these  last  public  utterances  should  be  heard  here,  in  this 
city  and  in  this  church ;  for,  after  all,  what  we  see  here  as  a  part  of 
visible  result,  and  what  we  count  up  into  larger  measure  and  meaning  as 
contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  life,  is  only  the  ripened  and 
ripening  product  of  his  industrious  planting  and  intelligent  cultivation. 
And  so  here,  as  nowhere  else,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  in  this  very  hour, 
we  are  united  to  a  productive  past  in  a  remarkable  personal  ministry,  and 
have  brought  before  us  a  man  who  lived  almost  a  century,  and  whose  best 
years  were  given  to  the  unrecognized  truth,  that  the  government  of  the 
human  world  is  moral,  and  must  inevitaUy  result  in  good  to  all  the 
children  of  God. 

**  Here  was  a  man,  young  in  years  (only  twenty-six),  fresh  from  academic 
studies,  just  a  ye^r  out  of  college,  without  theologic  training  as  we  rate 
such  work  in  these  days,  and  yet  declaring  to  men  the  new  message  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Saviourhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  and 
friendhood  of  the  Spirit,  the  supremacy  of  Love,  and  its  power  so  to  trans- 
form the  world  that  all  souls  would  come  at  last  to  thdr  destiny  in  spiritual 
perfection.  To  understand  this  we  must  give  oursdves  up  to  suggestions 
which  are  not  of  this  world,  or,  if  belonging  to  this  world  at  all,  as  part  of 
God's  great  teaching  to  the  ages  through  sdected  lives.  For  this  man's 
work  was  not  self-appointed,  nor  was  it  urged  by  any  man's  sanction  or 
planning.  It  was  not  the  authority  of  a  church  which  brought  him  to  this 
dty  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago,  and  set  him  to  an  instituted 
task,  but,  as  he  fdt  more  and  more,  the  urgency  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Sawyer 
was  not  a  man  of  fandes,  nor  were  any  of  his  conceptions  blurred  by  vain 
imaginings;  but  he  was  a  man  of  fsdth,  and,  therefore,  a  man  of  real 
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imagination,  which  enabled  him  to  read  his  life  as  planned  and  directed 
by  God,  and  wonderfnllj  specialised  unto  a  piiixx>se.  That  life  was  not 
meant  to  remain  narrow  in  the  environment  of  its  birth,  bot  must  needs  be 
sent  forth  to  accept,  and  enter  into  a  broader  destiny,  to  be  a  new  voice  for 
God,  where  was  silence  or  only  the  discordant  note  of  a  false  evangel ;  to 
be  light  where  souls  were  sitting  in  darkness ;  to  be  comfort  to  fearful  and 
sorrowing  men  and  women ;  and  to  be  life  to  those  who  were  walking  amid 
the  shadows,  seeing  nothing  before  them  but  dread  uncertainty  and  a 
future  of  despair.  '  It  helps  me,'  he  once  said,  *  to  feel  that  I  was  chosen, 
appointed,  set  apart  to  this  work ; '  and  it  was  a  splendid  story  that  he 
would  tell,  in  words  as  simple  as  a  child  might  use,  of  his  isolated  min- 
istry here,  of  his  sacrifices,  and  the  joy  of  it,  too,  as  one  after  another, 
thoughtful  men  and  women  came  to  his  side  to  give  him  the  master-help  of 
religious  sympathy  in  all  that  he  was  trying  to  do.  But  what  I  want  to  put 
in  the  forefront  of  our  thought  is  this :  Dr.  Sawyer  saw,  what  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  most  men  to  see,  that  God  had  called  him  when  as  yet  his  heart 
was  unburdened  by  care.  I  try  to  recall  his  words  when  he  would  speak 
of  what  I  may  call  his  anointing,  when  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  was 
God's  man,  one  of  his  selected  sons  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  speak 
that  man  might  see  God,  and  know  God,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  truth  of 
God's  undeclinable  goodness ;  accept  the  ethics  of  life  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Here  was  no  pride,  no  shallow  vanity :  it  was  *  a  tide  too  full  for 
sound  or  foam.'  It  was  the  living  declaration  of  a  noble  soid,  who  felt 
the  humbling  of  the  thought ;  and,  most  of  all,  that  this  sense  of  destiny 
brought  to  him  a  loftier  conception  of  life,  a  broader  idea  of  its  meaning, 
and  that  solemnity,  also,  known  only  to  those  who  see  that  they  belong  to 
the  world,  and  are  ordained  to  a  special  service  in  it. 

**  My  memory  of  Dr.  Sawyer  goes  back  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-siiL  I  was  in  this  city  contemplating  a  course  of  study  in  one 
of  her  theological  seminaries,  or  at  Princeton.  By  accident  as  we  say, 
providentially  as  we  reverently  believe,  I  was  told  of  a  Universalist  Theo- 
logical School  in  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New  York.  The  name  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  school  was  not  given  to  me  at  the  time.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  the  name  was  not  known  to  the  person  who  was  giving  the 
information.  However,  I  was  directed  to  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Demarest,  then  a  clerk  in  the  great  house  of  the  Harpers,  who,  it  was 
said,  would  tell  me  all  about  the  school  and  the  man  at  its  head.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Sawyer  was  principal  of  Clinton  liberal  Institute,  pastor  of  the 
village  church,  teacher  of  a  theological  class,  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  say- 
ing, gentleman  farmer.  For  an  hour  or  more  every  day  he  met  his  theo- 
logical students.    Garfield's  saying,  that  it  was  coUege  enough  if  one  had 
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Mark  Hopkins  at  the  teacher's  end  of  the  student's  form,  could  be  applied 
to  Dr.  Sawyer.  It  was  theological  school  enou^^  if  we  had  Dr.  Sawyer  in 
that  one  low  room  in  the  old  Institute  building.  The  text  we  had  studied, 
whether  in  theology,  exegesis,  homiletics,  what  not,  did  not  matter ;  for 
the  treatise  was  soon  forgotten  when  Dr.  Sawyer  began  to  talk.  Those 
were  delightful  days  i  No  one  who  knew  them  can  but  recall  the  wonder- 
ful discourse  when  the  great  teacher  was  at  his  best,  and,  somehow,  we 
always  thought  him  at  his  best,  when,  after  a  hard  day's  work  with  letters 
and  mathematics,  he  turned  to  us,  and,  for  our  sakes,  to  the  subjects  that 
were  a  part  of  his  mental  life,  and  always  nearest  his  heart.  He  was  our 
theology ;  and  all  the  interesting  subjects  were  merged  in  one  wise  expres- 
sion ;  and  we  listened  often  until  the  dark  fell  down  upon  us.  Oh,  that 
old  dingy  room  1  But  there  was  the  light  we  needed,  and  the  motive  that 
sent  us  on  our  way. 

"Twenty  years  after  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  called 
to  Tufts  College  to  be  the  head  of  its  Divinity  School.  The  school 
opened  in  the  year  1S69.  Dr.  Sawyer  gave  his  inaugural  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  formal  work  began  the  following  month.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  the  students  who  knew  him  in  the  class-room  at  Tufts  —  the  men,  that 
is,  of  the  five  or  six  classes  launched  to  their  work  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  Dr.  Sawyer's  active  administration,  before  his  eyesight  failed  —  I  think 
I  speak  for  these  men,  who,  in  a  very  special  sense,  were  his  students, 
when  I  say  that  the  processes  of  the  years  have  brought  out  into  distinct- 
ness the  meaning  of  the  words  he  spoke.  Often,  I  know,  the  subject  for 
the  hour  remained  untouched,  crowded  aside,  perhaps,  by  some  irrelevant 
question,  or  oftener,  I  beUeve,  lifted  into  new  relations  by  the  strong  and 
independent  thought  of  the  teacher. 

**The  memory  of  Dr.  Sawyer  in  the  class-room  easily  associates  him 
with  Professor  lightfoot  and  the  Aukland  addresses,  which  were  plain 
talks  to  young  men  who  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
with  Newman  and  his  talks  to  eager  young  thinkers  at  Oxford ;  and  inth 
Professor  Green,  and  the  little  group  of  pupils,  gathered  in  some  room  at 
Balliol  to  hear  the  gifted  man  speak  of  faith  as  God's  witness  in  the  souL 
Dr.  Sawyer's  subjects  were  God  as  a  God  of  mercy,  made  known  to  man  in 
His  merciful  Son ;  man  as  a  moral  being  and  the  inevitableness  of  final 
union  of  man  with  God  —  complete  harmony  in  the  moral  universe.  It 
seems  marvelous  that  this  man,  at  a  time  before  Maurice,  Robertson, 
Stanley,  Church,  Westcott,  and  the  rest,  anticipated  all  their  teaching. 
Some  of  us  think  of  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  great  ethical  theologians  in 
Germany,  who  came  in  with  Schleiermacher ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
inspired  to  say  what  they  seemed  not  to  see,  that  there  can  be  no  permar 
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nent  antagonism  between  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man.  It  was  he 
who  rose  above  the  severe  Calvinism  of  contemporaries  even  in  his  own 
denomination,  and  declared  the  plain  gospel  of  man*s  share,  as  well  as 
man's  need,  in  the  processes  that  lead  to  man's  emancipation  and  his 
growth  toward  spiritual  perfection.  The  difficulty,  which  seems  so  for- 
midable to  many  persons,  suggested  by  the  question  *  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  wills  disobedient  here  and  now  will  ever  cease  to  be  disobedient  ?  * 
was  calmly  met  by  Dr.  Sawyer  by  an  appeal,  not  to  experience  but  to 
revelation.  His  argument  was  on  the  high  plane  of  the  spiritual  He  saw 
all  things  possible  with  God.  He  believed  in  the  inventiveness  of  the 
Divine  Compassion,  and  set  forth  a  *  beauty  of  God '  as  inevitable  attrac- 
tion along  the  line  of  the  farthest  future. 

**•  His  optimism,  like  that  of  Browning  (only  he  was  before  Browning), 
was  a  conviction  sustained  by  facts.  He  never  ignored  inconvenient  diffi- 
culties. With  all  his  soul,  he  believed  in  final  holiness  for  man,  but  he 
dared  to  look  on  the  darkest  and  meanest  forms  of  action.  He  always 
came  back  from  a  universal  survey  of  the  world  of  sin  and  misery  with  the 
conviction  and  the  message  of  hope,  because,  while  he  did  not  forget  them, 
he  saw  deeper  than  the  crime  and  the  guilt.  He  read  them  in  the  light  of 
his  religious  philosophy :  God  is  in  man,  and  yet  man  is  free. 

"  The  first  stage  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  life  presents  him  as  an  aggressive 
preacher,  and  mighty  advocate  of  the  Gospel  of  Universal  Salvation.  In  the 
second  stage  he  appears  as  an  active  educator.  In  the  third  stage  of  this 
great  man's  life,  there  was  the  noble  and  beautiful  vantage  ground  of  one  who 
sees  his  work,  and  all  the  way  he  has  walked,  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  morn- 
ing. This  stage  began  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  or  young,  as  we  please 
to  say,  for  his  step  was  strong,  and  his  mind  alert.  Indeed,  but  for  the  loss 
of  sight  he  could  have  gone  on  with  his  work.  Denied  books,  he  was  not 
denied  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  During  the  sixteen  years 
of  what  we  call  his  retirement,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  our 
college  world.  Every  day  would  se^  him  abroad,  the  same  courtly  and 
gracious  man,  able  yet  to  recognize  his  friends  whom  he  met  on  the 
Campus  or  the  college  walks.  No  house  he  entered  but  the  humblest 
servant  there  knew  him,  and  for  each  there  was  a  kind  word.  All  the  little 
children  loved  him,  and  he  had  for  them  always  a  blessing  and  a  smile. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  children  around  him  as  he  walked  or 
paused  in  the  way,  full  of  their  innocent  talk  to  him  as  to  no  other  man  among 
us.  And  how  gentle  and  loving  he  was  to  them  all,  calling  them  by  name 
as  soon  as  he  heard  their  voices.  These  are  simple  things  to  say  in  a  pres- 
ence like  this ;  but  I  remember  that  I  speak  to  his  friends,  men  and  women 
who  knew  how  kindly  the  elements  were  mixed  in  this  good  man,  and  that 
his  was  a  *  spirit  finely  touched  and  to  fine  issues.' 
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**  No  one  who  saw  Dr.  Sawyer  on  his  ninety-fifth  birthday  will  ever  forget 
his  appearance  as  he  stood  to  receive  his  friends,  and  had  for  each  the  fit 
word,  according  loving  respect  to  each  one,,  even  the  youngest  there. 
There  was  no  undertone  of  sadness  or  foreboding  that  da}* ;  for  how  could 
there  be  anything  of  that  sort  where  there  was  such  hearty  hopefulness  ? 

**  It  was  said  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  linlathen,  that  *  at  the  last  he  was 
as  a  man  moving  his  goods  into  a  far  country,  who  at  intervals  and  by 
portions  sends  them  before  him  until  his  present  abode  is  well-nigh 
unfurnished.  He  had  sent  forward  his  friends  on  their  journey,  while  he 
himself  stayed  behind  that  there  might  be  those  in  heaven  to  have  thought 
of  him,  and  receive  him  when  the  Master  should  call.'  How  fitly  these 
words  apply  to  Dr.  Sawyer  as  he  seemed  during  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
He  once  said  to  me :  *  I  have  many  dear  ones  in  the  other  world,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  them  again.'  All  persons  who  conversed  with  him  in 
his  last  days  must  have  been  impressed  with  his  deepening  sense  of  the 
reality  of  spiritual  things,  and  the  personal  way  in  which  he  took  them 
home  to  himself. 

"  One  day  in  the  early  spring  we  walked  together  on  the  most  unfre- 
quented part  of  our  college  grounds.  His  ear  was  quick  to  hear  the  notes 
of  the  birds.  *■  I  love  to  hear  them,'  he  said,  and  repeated :  *  God  cares 
for  them  all.'  After  a  little,  in  answer  to  some  one's  question :  How  are 
we  to  know  God  ?  How  do  we  know  that  what  we  call  belief  in  God  is 
not  a  delusion  of  our  own  feelings  ?  he  said :  *  Faith  is  its  own  evidence, 
and  substance.  I  wish  that  all  who  doubt  whether  or  not  God  can  be 
met  would  honestly  try  it.'  He  felt  that  communion  with  God  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  quiet  outgoings  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  in  the 
assurance  they  bring  that  their  object  is  real." 

One  other  service  remained  to  be  performed.  A  Monu- 
ment, how  obtained  and  erected  the  following  address 
will  show,  had  been  placed  at  the  gnve  on  Larch  Avenue, 
Mount  Auburn,  and  was  appropriately  dedicated  on  the 
2 1  St  of  May,  1900.  Mr,  Hosea  Starr  Ballou,  President  of 
the  Boston  Universalist  Club,  spoke  as  follows : 

**  Dear  Friends  :  The  debt  of  gratitude  which  Universalists  every- 
where owe  to  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  and  scarcely  less  to  his  gifted  wife, 
Caroline  M.  Sawyer,  is  still  so  fresh  in  all  your  minds  that  I  need  refer  to 
it  but  briefly  to-day.  The  story  of  his  life  particularly  has  been  fully  told 
in  recent  months  in  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit. 
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**Bom  and  reared  among  the  Green  Mountains,  ebucated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  a  student  in  theology  at  Winchester,  N.H.,  with  the  late 
William  S.  Balch,  for  full  seventy  years  thereafter  Thomas  J.  Sawyer 
nobly  served  the  Universalist  Church.  Asa  preacher  what  a  presence  he 
had  i  And  to  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigor  of  the  elder  Cato,  he 
joined  a  grace  of  speech  at  times  that  was  truly  Addisonian.  Early  in  life 
at  Orchard  Street,  and  throughout  his  long  life,  he  was,  if  not  a  brilliant 
orator,  at  least  a  convincing  doctrinal  preacher. 

"  *  According  to  all  my  religious  convictions,'  he  said  many  years  ago  in 
*The  Universalist  Quarteriy,'  and  he  always  believed,  *  doctrinal  preach- 
ing stands  first,  and  claims  the  highest  attention.  It  is  the  basis  of  all. 
Whatever  else  is  neglected,  this  should  never  be  neglected.  I  maintain 
that  doctrinal  preaching  is  not  only  important  but  indispensably  necessary ; 
—  necessary  to  the  preacher  himself  and  to  the  people  who  hear  him; 
necessary  to  the  strength  and  permanence  of  Christian  societies,  and  to 
the  promotion  and  establishment  of  God's  truth  and  kingdom  in  the 
world ;  necessary,  in  one  word,  to  the  head  and  the  heart,  the  mind  and 
the  morals,  of  mankind. 

"  The  friend  of  nearly  every  one  who  knew  him,  yet  he  loved  most  the 
companionship  of  books.  He  was  the  patient  scholar,  the  aggressive  editor, 
and  the  teacher  of  many  of  our  leaders.  Fifty  years  ago  Harvard  College 
(at  the  suggestion,  no  doubt,  of  Hosea  Ballon  2d,  D.D.,  one  of  its  over- 
seers) conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the 
honor  was  worthily  bestowed.  Dr.  Sawyer's  name  is  also  to  be  mentioned 
with  that  of  Elbridge  Gerry  Brooks  as  one  of  the  persistent  and  wise 
organizers  of  our  present  church  polity,  and  with  the  names  of  the  second 
Ballou  and  Whittemore  in  the  establishment  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions. His  pen,  unfoVtunately,  has  left  no  one  great  work  as  his  lasting 
monument. 

**  In  his  every-day  life.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  the  personification  of  content- 
ment. More  than  some  of  our  heroic  men,  he,  in  his  work,  insisted  that 
the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  he  did  much  self-sacrificing  work 
in  '  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls,'  for  which  our  church  is  still  his  debtor. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  years,  denominations,  like  nations,  are  prone  to  be 
forgetful,  and  perhaps  ungrateful.  But  what  more  reprehensible  sin  than 
ingratitude  ?  As  the '  General  Convention  of  the  Universal  Churches,'  a 
century  ago,  reared  at  Hartford  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  scholarly  Winchester,  and  as  our  fathers  later,  June  8,  1837,  honored 
the  memory  of  Murray,  in  yonder  spot,  so  we,  the  children,  in  this  later  day, 
have  hastened  to  publicly  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  two 
noble  lives.  From  such  lives  we  best  draw  inspiration  to  solve  the  new» 
yet  ever  old,  problems  before  us. 
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"  In  f onnaUy  presenting  this  monument  to  the  family,  I  have  the  honor 
to  report,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  members  of  the  Universalist 
Club  of  Boston  took  the  initiative  in  this  undertaking  the  very  day  that 
the  venerable  form  of  Dr.  Sawyer  was  laid  here  to  rest  Since  the  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Paige,  he  was  its  senior  honorary  member.  Members  of  the 
Universalist  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  Universalist  Club  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  individual  friends,  East  and  West,  —  some  sixty  in  all,  — 
contributed  to  make  this  monument  a  unique  memorial 

**  As  you  see  it  before  you,  the  monument  is  symmetrical  in  proportions, 
and  stands  ten  feet  and  two  inches  above  the  foundation.  From  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  we  obtained  the  marble ;  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Bumham,  the  Chicago 
architect,  we  are  indebted  for  the  design ;  and  the  finished  product  is  the 
work  of  an  Italian  chisel.  The  contractors  have  finished  their  work 
according  to  contract,  at  the  time  agreed  upon ;  and  in  receipting  for  pay- 
ment in  full  they  have  guaranteed  that  the  noonument  shall  stand  for  a 
long  series  of  years. 

**  Here  may  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  come  to  view  this 
beautiful  Celtic  cross,  and  reading  the  words  of  Jesus,  *  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,'  recall  that  this  great  preacher 
and  teacher  found  constant  insjnration  in  them. 

**  And  we  have  raised  this  monument,  too,  as  a  mark  of  our  gratitude  to 
the  sweet  singer  who  —  reared  near  this  spot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Charles 

—  was  his  devoted  companion  so  many  years.  We  may  fitly  i4>ply  to 
Mrs.  Sawyer's  writings  the  words  she  herself  once  used  in  speaking  of 
Sarah  C.  Edgarton  Mayo :  *  She  sees  God  in  everything  above  and  around 
her,  and  therefore  everything  is  in  her  eyes  significant  and  holy.' 

**Her  contributions  to  Universalist  literature — to  'The  Rose  of 
Sharon '  and  kindred  *  annuals,'  to  the  *  Quarterly '  and  other  publications 

—  are  not  forgotten.  Written  many  years  ago,  they  still  live  in  fond 
memory. 

"  A  few  stanzas  from  her  *  Ode  to  Memory,'  in  part  adapted  from  the 
German,  —  I  think  the  poet  Uhland,  —  and  published  in  the  *  Quarteriy '  in 
1S49, 1  will  read  in  closing: 

**  Sweet  solacer  of  sadness —  Memory  1 

Oft  when  vague  thought  my  lonely  hour  beguiles 
Thou  lift'st  thy  veil  and  tumest  back  on  me 
A  sad,  sweet  face  of  mingled  tears  and  smiles. 

Still  and  serene,  as  shines  the  silent  moon 
On  peaceful  graves,  thou  gazest  on  the  past, 
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While  round  my  heart,  like  shadows  of  the  noon 
'Biid  slumbering  woods,  thy  gathering  shades  are  cast 

O,  Memory !  thou  sweet  solacer  of  pain. 
Thou  hoverest  round  me  with  thy  smiles  and  tears, 

While  many  a  long-lost  joy  returns  again, 
And  fills  my  heart  as  in  the  vanished  years." 

Professor  Knight  responded  for  the  family : 

**  After  the  eminently  just  and  appropriate  words  of  Mr.  Ballou,  my 
task  on  thb  occasion  seems  clearly  indicated 

**This  monument,  for  beauty  and  strength  distinguished  among  those 
that  surround  it,  fittingly  represents  a  character  likewise  distinguished  for 
symmetry  and  power  among  those  with  whom  it  has  been  associated.  Dr. 
Sawyer  was  an  extraordinary  man,  comlnning  in  his  personality  rare  natural 
gifts  and  large  and  fine  attainments. 

"  All  his  powers,  natural  and  acquired,  he  fully  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  church  he  loved.  With  what  diligence  he  labored  in  the  various  fields 
which  he  felt  called  to  enter,  with  what  patience  he  bore  unusual  burdens, 
with  what  unvarying  kindness  toward  friend  and  foe,  yet  with  what  sever- 
ity and  justice  toward  those  that  deserved  severity;  with  what  humility  he 
won  success,  with  what  perfect  resignation  he  accepted  defeat  and  those 
private  griefs  which  must  come  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  life  I  Through 
all  he  maintained  that  perfect  serenity  which  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  his  name. 

**  But  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  quality  of  his  character  was  its 
genuineness.  He  was  without  affectation  and  the  small  hypocrisies  which 
nearly  all  of  us  practice.  You  knew  his  gracious  manner  toward  the  pub- 
lic and  toward  visitors.  You  should  also  know  that  he  was  unchanged  in 
the  most  private  relations  within  his  own  household.  He  had  no  com- 
pany manners.  And  when  with  advancing  years  nerves  naturally  became 
more  irritable,  still  nothing  could  disturb  the  profound  depths  of  his  Chris- 
tian disposition. 

**  *  The  older  I  grow,'  says  a  great  writer,  *  the  more  reverence  I  have  for 
goodness,  because  I  see  this  is  the  gift  of  which  God  is  the  most  chary, 
while  He  is  profuse  with  others.  Where  there  is  no  intelligence,  that 
which  is  called  goodness  may  be  mere  stupidity ;  where  there  is  no  strength, 
it  may  be  i^athy ;  and  where  there  are  both  intelligence  and  strength,  how 
often  is   pretended  goodness    mere  policy  and    affectation.'    With  Dr. 
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Sawyer  it  was  none  of  these.  His  goodness  was  genuine  and  original,  the 
real  substance  of  his  character. 

M  Was  it  not  this  very  elevation  of  mind  which  enaUed  him  to  do  his 
great  work,  and  to  triumph  over  the  obstacles,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which 
beset  his  path?  For  in  that  very  supremacy  there  was  not  only  an  unusual 
strength,  there  was  also  a  finer  and  juster  insight  into  the  Divine  Charac- 
ter than  is  commonly  granted  to  men.  It  was  only  natural  that  some  of 
the  narrower  sects  should  misunderstand  him,  attack  him,  asperse  his 
motives,  loftily  set  themselves  above  him,  and,  so  far  as  they  could,  refuse 
him  the  Christian  name,  and  exclude  him  from  its  cherished  privileges  and 
associations. 

"  But  it  was  also  natural  that  he  who  had  received  the  profounder  reve- 
lation should  undergpo  this  trial  also  without  bitterness  and  with  no  vain 
regrets  for  what  the  world  was  not  yet  able  to  give. 

"  Yet  another  test  and  manifestation  of  his  character  maybe  mentioned : 
he  who  could  endure  falsehood  and  abuse,  and  the  various  forms  of  mal- 
ice, with  dignity,  could  also  endure  praise  and  admiration  without  selfish 
elation.  The  church  that  was  blessed  with  his  labors  granted  its  honors ; 
the  friends  that  were  privileged  to  know  him  rendered  their  homage ;  and  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  child  of  his  later  years,  most  intimate  and 
diligent  in  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  declining  health,  should  render  him 
that  quality  of  respect  or  reverence  which  is  commonly  reserved  for  super- 
natural characters.  Lesser  distinctions  have  spoiled  many  a  man  in  this 
world,  but  the  highest  that  could  be  given  left  no  blemish  on  Dr.  Sawyer's 
character. 

**■  All  of  us,  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  us,  have  felt  the  peculiar  influence  of  his  person- 
ality and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence.  When  one  so  full  of  years  and 
good  works  has  departed,  we  may  say,  somewhat  as  another : 

<*  Regret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 

Than  in  the  summers  that  have  flown, 
And  we  ourselves  with  these  have  grown 
To  something  nobler  than  before.*' 

"  Dr.  Sawyer  has  passed  from  our  eyes,  but  his  memory  remains,  and 
this  monument  stands  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  come  after.  It 
signifies  that  which  is  to  be  admired  in  human  character.  It  points  out 
the  way  of  life  unto  men. 

"  You,  Mr.  Ballou,  and  your  committee,  have  placed  the  coming  times 
under  obligation.     And  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  family,  I  know  of  no 
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adequate  words.  Perhaps  the  plainest  are  fittest  for  such  an  occasion.  I 
can  therefore  only  assure  you  of  our  cordial  acceptance  and  grateful 
appreciation  of  what  you  have  done." 

In  these  and  the  preceding  memorial  addresses  we  have 
a  just  representation  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Dr.  Sawyer;  but  not  of  all.  Nor  would  it  be  possible, 
perhaps,  for  any  number  of  persons,  speaking  of  their  own 
impressions  of  him,  to  enumerate  all.  Not  that  there  was 
anything  concealed  by  him  in  regard  to  himself  ;  quite  the 
contrary ;  in  fact,  no  man  was  more  open  and  ingenuous 
than  he ;  but  because  so  full  and  grand  in  his  nature,  so 
varied  in  his  information,  so  completely  the  master  of 
whatever  might  be  the  theme  on  which  he  dwelt,  so  clear 
and  forceful  in  teaching,  writing,  or  preaching,  that  his 
pupils  or  associates  in  teaching,  his  readers,  his  hearers, 
were  so  impressed  by  his  labors  and  efforts  for  them,  that 
this  in  large  measure  seemed  to  them  the  manifestation 
of  his  complete  self.  Few  men,  however,  had  a  better 
balanced  or  a  more  fully  endowed  or  better  cultured  nature 
than  had  Dr.  Sawyer.  His  education  was  thorough.  Its 
foundations  were  deep  and  broad,  and  it  was  marvelous  to 
see  how  completely  he  was  at  home  in  regard  to  so  large  a 
variety  of  subjects ;  not  only  in  those  which  belonged  to 
his  profession,  but  as  well  in  those  with  which  the  average 
preacher  has  little  or  no  acquaintance.  If  in  any  matter  he 
expressed  an  opinion  or  a  conviction,  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  had  made  it  a  subject  of  thought  and 
study.  A  richly  gifted  talker,  he  never  talked  simply  for 
the  sake  of  talking,  but  always  that  he  might  instruct, 
help,  or.  gain  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  He 
was  never  flippant  nor  frivolous.  Even  the  stories  which 
he  told  —  and  he  had  many  with  which  to  Ulustrate  and 
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impress  his  thought  —  were  not  told  simply  because  they 
were  stories  that  it  would  create  merriment  to  hear,  but 
that  they  might  fasten  in  the  mind  the  instruction  or  pre- 
cept he  wished  to  impart  or  enforce.  He  joined  heartily 
in  any  laugh  his  stories  might  raise,  but  expected  that  the 
pleasure  thus  evinced  was  a  sign  that  the  object  of  the 
story-telling  would  be  attained. 

Not  attempting  the  impossible,  a  full  presentation  of  his 
characteristics,  and  likely  to  speak  of  some  already  brought 
to  the  reader's  notice,  I  venture  to  mention  in  briefest 
manner  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  myself  and  by 
those  now  gone  who  knew  him  in  earlier  years,  and  those 
manifest  in  his  life-work. 

I.  And  first,  his  appearance,  alike  in  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age,  denoted  that  nature  had  been  bountiful  in  the 
elements  of  strength,  grace,  and  beauty  with  which  she 
had  molded  and  fashioned  and  adorned  his  physical  form. 
He  was  tall,  but  neither  lank  nor  corpulent.  His  head,  well 
poised,  perfectly  balanced,  gave  assurance  that  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  intelligence  and  an  honest  thinker ;  and  his 
face  was  a  true  index  of  his  great  loving  heart.  Mrs. 
Sawyer's  mother  pronounced  him  the  most  beautiful  young 
man  she  ever  saw.  He  was  just  at  middle  life,  forty-four 
years  old,  when  I  first  knew  him ;  and  it  was  a  common 
remark  of  his  students,  "How  beautiful  he  is!"  His 
features  were  well  proportioned,  always  expressive,  indicat- 
ing sympathy  well  balanced  by  firmness,  thoughtfulness 
without  conceit,  determination,  but  neither  stubbornness 
nor  arrogance.  High-browed,  mild-eyed,  his  every  look 
indicated  intelligence,  earnestness,  love.  This  outward 
appearance  was  doubtless  no  small  factor  in  drawing  people 
to  hear  him  with  candor,  and,  having  heard  and  believed 
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his  message,  to  stand  by  him  loyal  to  the  truth  he  was 
daily  living  before  them,  and  ready  to  do  for  it  whatever  he 
commended.  When  past  threescore  his  personal  appear- 
ance was  still  striking  and  attractive.  President  Capen 
frequently  tells  how  it  charmed  and  impressed  him  when 
they  first  met.  And  to  his  advanced  age  it  was  remarked 
by  all  before  whom  he  stood,  especially  when  he  opened 
his  lips  to  speak.  In  any  company  he  would  have  been 
acknowledged  a  commanding  and  beautiful  presence. 

Rev,  Dr.  Tuttle,  noticing  this  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  says  that 

^  he  was  a  liandsome  man  in  everybody's  eyes  —  and  his  beaaty  has  worn 
well  —  an  Apollo  in  form,  tall,  erect,  robustly  but  symmetrically  built, 
immaculate  and  faultless  in  dress,  with  dark  hair,  noble  forehead,  smooth, 
finely  chiseled  features,  set  off  with  the  fairest  of  complexions,  he  was 
a  figure  well  calculated  to  fascinate  the  young  men  who  hung  reverently 
on  his  week-day  teachings  and  his  Sunday  sermons.  I  used  to  think, 
and  still  think,  that  Mr.  Sawyer  and  his  wife —  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Sawyer  — 
were  about  the  finest-looking  pair  in  the  worid,  king  and  queen,  majestic, 
graceful,  elegant." 

2.  Thoroughness  and  entire  candor  in  investigation  and 
in  his  dealing  with  opponents  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics.  He  has  recorded  that  the  demands  made 
on  him  in  his  early  ministry  to  defend  the  truths  which  he 
proclaimed,  "  drove  him  to  his  books  and  studies,"  and  it 
is  well  known  that  he  never  was  defeated  in  his  defenses, 
never  repulsed  in  his  assaults  on  error.  Whoever  thought 
to  trip  him  in  his  statements  fell  to  the  ground.  Super- 
ficiality in  regard  to  any  subject  with  which  the  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  is  called  on  to  acquaint  himself,  and  of  which 
he  must  have  knowledge  if  he  would  presume  to  preach,  he 
thoroughly  detested,  and  was  never  guilty  of  himself. 
He  knew  the  foundation,  the  reason  for  all  that  he  affirmed 
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with  such  clearness  and  power.  If  his  students  learned 
nothing  else  from  him,  they  could  not  help  learning  that  a 
mere  smattering  of  knowledge  of  the  things  they  were  to 
teach  was  a  disgrace  to  themselves  and  an  injury  to  the 
cause  they  professed  to  serve.  "  Preach  extemporaneously 
if  you  can,"  he  said,  "  but  do  not  write  extemporaneously. 
Put  thought  into  your  work,  thoroughness  into  your 
preparation."  It  was  thought  and  thoroughness  that  made 
him  a  power  in  the  pulpit,  in  debate,  in  his  contributions 
to  our  literature.  Many  r^^ded  him  as  moderate  and 
slow,  but  it  was  the  moderation  of  volume  and  depth  in 
the  flow  of  his  well-digested  thought;  and  it  was  this 
which  made  understanding,  steadfast.  Christian  Universal- 
ists,  contrasting  wonderfully  with  those  who,  ministered  to 
by  superficiality,  shallow  waters,  froth  and  rapid  sparkle, 
are  "everything  in  turn,  and  nothing  long."  Dr.  Sawyer 
thought  closely,  indulged  in  no  sophistries,  and  never  failed 
to  detect  them  when  employed  by  others.  Much  of  the 
severity  of  his  criticisms  had  its  explanation  in  his  abomina- 
tion of  careless  thought  and  illogical  expression. 

3.  It  was  another  characteristic  of  Dr.  Sawyer  that  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  enjoyed  its  manifestation  in 
others,  contributed  no  small  share  of  it  in  his  home  and 
in  his  social  intercourse  with  his  friends.  It  flashes  out, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  some  of  his  early  letters  to  his  college 
chum ;  it  was  manifest  in  his  entertainment  of  his  early 
associates  in  the  ministry  in  New  York ;  it  pricked  and 
exploded  many  a  balloon  which  the  conceit  or  ignorance  of 
his  opponents  tried  to  fancy  was  a  sun  or  a  star ;  it  utterly 
wrecked  sophomoric  bombast ;  it  keenly  exposed  the  weak- 
nesses and  queer  freaks  which  the  really  great  were  some- 
times led  to  manifest.  It  cut  at  times,  but  it  was  never 
malicious. 
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Among  the  ministers  who  came  to  New  York  to  take 
charge  of  the  churches  which  were  colonized  from  Orchard 
Street,  and  whom  the  Doctor  invited  to  his  home  for  con- 
ference and  for  sociability,  were  several  who  indulged  in 
what  he  utterly  detested,  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  Rev. 
Menzies  Rayner,  a  convert  from  the  Episcopal  ministry,  a 
man  whose  great  abilities  Dr.  Sawyer  recognized  and  took 
pride  in  their  consecration  to  the  cause  of  Universalism, 
and  for  whom  personally  he  had  strong  affection,  was 
greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  weed.  On  one  occasion, 
just  before  they  were  to  sit  at  the  table  for  dinner,  the 
Doctor,  impelled  by  some  display  of  the  ruling  passion  for 
smoking,  broke  out  into  what  seemed  to  Brother  Rayner 
great  rage  against  the  habit.  His  wit,  his  sarcasm,  his 
invective,  helped  him  in  giving  great  earnestness  to  his 
expressions.  The  other  brethren,  having  been  lectured  to 
before,  enjoyed  and  encouraged  the  barking,  having  no 
apprehension  that  a  bite  would  follow.  After  dinner, 
while  the  Doctor  was  busy  about  some  domestic  matters, 
Brother  Rayner  informed  the  brethren  that  this  would  be 
his  last  appearance  in  that  house.  "  Brother  Sawyer,"  he 
said,  "  is  so  sarcastic,  so  tormenting,  in  regard  to  what  I 
consider  an  innocent  habit,  that  I  cannot  meet  you  here 
any  more."  When  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  be 
pacified,  one  of  the  brethren  sought  out  Dr.  Sawyer,  and 
stated  the  case  to  him.  Amused,  but  grieved  that  his 
dear  friend  was  so  hurt,  he  left  the  house  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  while  gone  procured  the  largest  bowled  and 
longest  stemmed  pipe  he  could  find,  and  with  it  a  mam- 
moth paper  of  tobacco.  These  he  took  home,  and  had  the 
pipe  decorated  with  gay  ribbons.  Opening  the  afternoon 
conference  he  made  a  brief  and  affectionate  speech,  chiefly 
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directed  to  the  venerable  Brother  Rayner,  grieving  that  he 
had  so  sorely  hurt  him;  and  then,  producing  the  pipe, 
filled  it  to  its  full  capacity,  and  lighting  it,  said,  "  Now, 
dear  Brother  Rayner,  let  us,  like  good  savages,  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace."  Taking  the  slightest  whiff  himself,  he 
passed  it  to  his  offended,  but  now  wholly  reconciled,  brother, 
and  from  him  it  went  to  all  the  others.  Then,  continuing 
his  speech,  he  presented  pipe  and  tobacco  to  his  dear 
friend,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  Forgive  me.  Brother  Rayner. 
I  momentarily  forgot  the  passage,  *  Ephraim  is  joined  to 
his  idols,'  and  from  henceforth  I  will  let  you  alone  I" 
Brother  Rayner  did  not  absent  himself  from  future  meet- 
ings ;  but,  by  general  consent  of  the  lovers  of  the  weed, 
tobacco  did. 

The  following  story  told  by  Dr.  Sawyer  of  Horace 
Greeley,  showing  what  a  ridiculous  thing  party  enthusiasm 
will  lead  a  wise  man  to  do,  is  as  clever  as  it  is  humorous. 
Mr.  ^  Greeley  and  a  party  of  New  York  politicians  had  been 
somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  Auburn  perhaps, 
attending  a  Young  Men's  Whig  Convention.  From  Syra- 
cuse down  to  Albany,  Dr.  Sawyer  was  on  the  same  train 
with  them  on  the  return  trip. 

**  The  politicians  had  had  a  good  time  and  were  in  a  very  jubUant  mood. 
They  had  learned  a  campaign  song,  which  Mr.  Greeley,  I  always  under- 
stood, wrote,  though  Mr.  Parton  does  not  say  so ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
drizding,  disagreeable,  equinoctial  rain,  they  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
to  turn  out  en  masse  at  every  considerable  station,  and  sing  this  song  in  a 
voice  that  might  be  heard  a  mile  round.  It  was  the  canvass  in  which  Van 
Buren  and  Harrison  were  pitted  together.  I  remember  only  a  line  or  two 
of  this  once  famous  song,  but  all  you  whose  memories  in  such  matters  run 
back  to  1840  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  it  from  these  lines.  One 
was  *  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,*  and  another,  *  Van,  Van,  is  a  used-up 
an.* 

"  Mr.  Greeley  acted  as  the  Apollo  Musagetes,  the  leader  of  the  choir, 
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and  no  drum-major  ever  perfonned  his  part  with  greater  zeal  or  success. 
I  know  nothing  of  music  myself,  and  I  have  a  violent  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Greeley  knew  less  than  I  do.  His  dress,  his  figure,  with  the  white  hat  set 
several  degrees  farther  upon  his  head  than  usual,  and  the  old  white  over- 
coat hanging  free  and  clear  from  his  shoulders,  gave  him  an  appearance 
that  was  grotesque.  But  his  beating  time  beat  ever3rthing  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw  before  or  since.  It  would  have  suited  an  Irish  procession,  where 
every  one  keeps  step  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  supernumeraries,  who  with  horn  and  trumpet,  fife  and 
drum,  vainly  imagine  they  are  adjusting  such  matters  according  to  certain 
laws  of  time  and  sound.  It  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Greeley  to  use  one 
arm  in  this  important  task ;  the  occasion  was  grand  enough  to  demand 
both ;  nor  was  it  fitting  that  they  should  move  mechanically  and  together. 
So  far  from  this,  when  one  went  up,  the  other  was  more  likely  to  be  going 
down ;  and  as  the  song  grew  more  inspiring,  he  found  it  necessary  to  call 
into  the  aid  of  his  arms  his  right  leg,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  the  singers  had 
no  difficulty  in  marking  the  time,  for  they  had  all  possible  varieties.'* 

Dr.  Sawyer  truly  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
music ;  but  he  greatly  enjoyed  taking  down  those  who, 
knowing  no  morje  than  himself  about  it,  were  inclined  at 
times  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  knew  a  great 
deal  One  such  instance  was  related  to  me,  several  years 
ago,  by  the  late  Rev.  Moses  Ballou.  It  was  in  this  wise : 
On  a  public  occasion  of  some  kind  in  one  of  the  New 
York  churches,  way  back  in  the  forties,  the  subject  of 
music  was  called  up.  "  Brother  Balch,"  said  Brother  Ballou, 
"as  was  his  wont,  talked  as  learnedly  and  profoundly 
about  it  as  though  he  was  a  genuine  professor  of  the 
sacred  art.  Brother  Sawyer  interrupted  him  with  the  pun- 
gent question,  'What  do  you  know  about  music } '  *  Well, 
something,  probably  as  much  as  you  do,*  was  the  curt 
reply. 

"  *  No,*  said  Brother  Sawyer.  '  I  can  prove  that  I  know 
more  about  it  than  you  do.  I  know  enough  about  it  to 
let  it  alone.'  ** 
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One  other  instance  of  his  pricking  a  bubble  in  a  similar 
manner  fell  under  my  own  observation.  It  was  during 
the  session  of  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Lombard-street  Church  in  1854.  Vincent  Taylor,  a 
musical  composer,  had  just  published  a  book  of  sacred 
music,  with  special  adaptation  to  a  new  collection  of  hymns 
issued  by  one  of  the  larger  denominations.  Adams  and 
Chapin's  collection  was  then  the  popular  hymn-book  with 
us  ;  and  it  occurred  to  one  of  our  preachers,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
could  be  invited  to  do  for  our  book  what  he  had  done  for 
the  other.  He  therefore  importuned  Judge  Galbraith  of 
Pennsylvania  to  introduce  a  motion  to  that  effect,  promis- 
ing that  when  once  the  motion  was  before  the  Convention 
he  would  attend  to  such  advocacy  of  it  as  would  secure  its 
passage.  But  no  sooner  had  the  venerable  judge,  with  a 
few  words  of  commendation,  introduced  his  resolution, 
than  up  rose  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  the  publisher  and 
proprietor  of  several  music-books,  and  earnestly  opposed 
its  passage.  Our  hymns,  he  said,  needed  no  specially 
adapted  music  written  exclusively  for  them.  They  could 
be  sung  to  any  of  the  good  music-  akeady  before  the 
public.  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  who  had  also  published  a 
hymn  and  tune  book,  immediately  followed,  repeating  sub- 
stantially what  Mr.  Whittemore  had  said.  Then  Rev. 
Abel  C.  Thomas,  a  hymn-writer  and  tune-maker,  who  had 
also  published  a  book  of  hymns  and  tunes,  took  the  floor. 
The  resolution  was,  he  thought,  uncalled  for.  No  such 
book  was  needed ;  and  if  it  were,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
invite  a  person  outside  our  denomination  to  prepare  it. 

Dr.  Sawyer  arose,  and  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
resolution,  not  because,  like  the  brethren  who  had  preceded 
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him,  it  interfered  with  any  of  his  music,  for  as  yet  he  had 
published  none ;  but  like  them,  he  could  say  that  it  pro- 
posed serious  interference  with  his  own  personal  plans.  He 
had  lately  been  practicing  writing  poetry,  and  was  suc- 
ceeding so  well  that  he  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  out  a  book  of  original  hymns,  which  Brother  Balch 
had  agreed  to  set  to  music,  and  Brother  Chapin  would 
make  a  tour  of  the  coimtry  and  sing  them  into  favor !  He 
begged  the  brethren  not  to  further  waste  the  time  of  the 
convention  on  this  resolution,  for  he  was  certain  that  his 
hymns  thus  tuned  and  sung  would  carry  everything  before 
them ! 

Without  waiting  for  the  suggester  of  the  scheme  to 
speak,  the  mover,  hardly  able  to  control  his  own  merriment 
suflSciently  to  make  the  announcement,  withdrew  the 
resolution. 

4.  It  was  another  prominent  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Sawyer's,  that  although  much  better  versed  than  is  the 
average  preacher  in  the  world's  philosophies  and  specula- 
tions, he  never  substituted  these  for  the  Gospel  basis  of 
his  faith  and  for  its  proclamation  to  the  world.  His  ser- 
mons were  not  made  from  his  readings  of  men's  words, 
the  text  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  and  then  used  as 
a  motto  merely.  That,  he  thought  and  uniformly  taught, 
was  treating  the  sacred  word  with  disrespect.  His  ser- 
mons grew  from  his  own  study  of  the  Bible,  and,  aided  by 
all  the  light  he  could  obtain,  were  unfoldings  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Holy  Writ.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  has 
been  shown  in  earlier  pages,  were  to  him  the  foundation 
of  all  faith,  hope,  comfort,  and  duty.  He  was  preemi- 
nently a  doctrinal  preacher ;  and  because  of  this  he  was,  in 
the  best  and  fullest  sense,  a  practical  preacher.     He  read 
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the  word  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense  of  it  to  his 
hearers,  so  that  the  one  peculiarity  distinguishing  the 
Sawyer  Universalists  was  that  of  being  grounded  in  the 
truths  of  divine  revelation,  a  firm  conviction  that  God 
had,  through  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  spoken  words  of  infallible  truth,  and  given  direc- 
tions that  cover  all  life  and  duty.  His  preaching  was 
with  power,  because  he  believed  that  it  was  the  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  day  after  the  death  of  his  dear  wife  he  wrote  me 
that  he  knew  much  of  what  men  had  thought  and  written 
on  the  theme  of  immortality,  but  their  speculations  all 
seemed  to  him  mere  idle  words  as  he  was  confronted  with 
this  great  sorrow  and  mystery  ;  but,  he  added,  "  I  believe 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  'life  and  immortality' 
therein  brought  to  light,  and  my  soul  is  comforted.** 
Years  before  he  had  published  in  an  article  in  "The 
Quarterly,"  on  "The  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Doc- 
trinal Preaching,"  the  same  thought : 

^  Our  hopes,  our  joys,  our  consolations,  —  what  are  they  but  illusions, 
save  so  far  as  they  spring  from  our  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  ?  When  I  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  or  the  dying,  or 
am  called  to  minister  the  balm  of  consolation  to  the  mourner,  it  is  not 
dreams  and  airy  speculations  that  I  need,  but  facts,  divine  truths,  con- 
cerning God  and  his  holy  purposes  and  love.  Let  the  darkness  of  death 
gather  around  us  or  our  kindred  on  earth,  if  it  must ;  but  leave  us  not  with- 
out a  Father  in  heaven,  rob  us  not  of  a  friend  and  a  Saviour  there,  on 
whose  face  we  may  calmly  look,  and  into  whose  hands  we  may  confidently 
commend  our  spirits." 

5.  I  could  go  on  at  greater  length  in  naming  other  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  great  and  good  man.  I 
am  embarrassed  here,  as  I  have  been  in  all  other  portions 
of  this  work,  by  the  abundance  of  my  materials,  by  the 
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conviction  that  much  must  be  omitted,  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  what  to  slight ;  but  I  should  certainly  fail  in 
duty  did  I  omit  to  mention  at  least  one  more.  And  that 
was  his  unwavering  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Bible,  and  his  unwearying  defense  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  record.  Bear  in  mind  what  we  have  shown 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Universalist  ranks  in 
New  York  when  Mr.  Sawyer,  young,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure lacking  in  theological  equipment,  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  Christian  Universalism.  Kneeland*s  Deism, 
running  rapidly  into  Atheism,  produced  a  condition  of 
thought  in  the  metropolis  which  compelled  the  young 
preacher  to  a  course  of  reading  and  study  of  the  very 
foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The  subsequent  advent 
of  Rationalism  incited  him  to  a  thorough  review  of  all  his 
previous  readings,  and  convinced  him  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture  that  Revealed  Religion  was  attested  by  supematiu^l 
phenomena,  the  record  of  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  record  of  the  teachings  of  God's  messengers.  The 
rejection  of  the  miraculous  was  to  him  the  same  as  the  re- 
jection of  the  teachings  of  him  who  declared  that  his 
works  were  the  proof  that  he  was  sent  of  God.  He  had 
no  sympathy,  therefore,  with  any  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  miraculous  from  the  record,  or  to  explain  it  away  as 
mere  myth,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers, 
imposition  or  addition  by  others  of  a  later  date,  or  any- 
thing whatever  that  would  resolve  it  into  a  story  of  merely 
ordinary  events.  He  had  no  patience  with  those  who, 
assuming  to  be  Christian  ministers,  either  denied  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  preached  their 
questionings  and  doubts  concerning  it ;  or,  claiming  great 
and  all-inclusive  knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  minimize  the 
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declarations  of  our  Lord  in  vaunting  their  own  superior 
wisdom.  His  public  and  private  advice  to  all  such  was, 
Believe  the  record,  or  cease  calling  yourselves  Christian 
preachers ;  and  he  was  always  rejoiced  when  such  left  the 
Universalist  ministry.  His  life-long  conviction  was  that 
he  was  set  for  the  defense  of  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  the  only  record  we  have 
of  the  word  and  works  of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which 
God  did  by  him." 

Rev.  Dr.  Tuttle,  from  whose  valuable  article  I  have 
already  quoted  on  several  points,  says  of  our  dangers  from 
the  onslaughts  of  rationalism  and  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  attitude 
towards  it : 

**  It  happened  after  a  time  that  troaUesome  dissensions  arose,  con- 
ceming  the  supernatural  element  in  religion,  in  our  own  borders,  and  a 
seductive  importation  of  German  Rationalism  laid  siege  to  our  church,  as 
it  did  to  other  religious  bodies  in  America ;  and  during  all  this  storm  and 
stress,  Dr.  Sawyer  was  our  Gibraltar  of  defense.  I  have  not  space  to 
enlarge  upon  the  matter.  Who  will  write  a  full  and  impartial  history  of 
those  perilous  days?  Who  will  attempt  to  compute  the  benefits  which 
Dr.  Sawyer  and  his  associates,  ministers  and  lajrmen,  wrought  for  us,  yea, 
and  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  then?  I  fancy  I  can  hear  now  the 
reverberations  of  those  guns  of  argument  which  these  men  fired  with 
calm  and  steady  aim ;  I  fancy,  too,  that  I  witness  now  the  dismay  which 
those  fatal  shots  caused  among  the  raw,  ambitious  recruits  which  that 
radical  movement  brought  together  1 

"Dr.  Sawyer's  criticisms  were  severe,  awfully  severe,  in  sotiie  cases 
unnecessarily  so,  it  may  be ;  and  they  left  a  deep  hurt  here  and  there.  I 
myself  carry,  to  this  day,  two  or  three  scars  left  over  the  wounds  his  sharp 
javelin  made,  and  made  with  gpood  intent  I  do  not  doubt.  The  wounds 
were  better  than  the  evils  he  tried  to  pierce.  A  few  of  us  pleaded  that  he 
should  put  more  sugar  in  his  reasoning,  and  have  more  faith  than  his 
pungent  language  indicated,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  opponents ;  but  he  felt 
morally  compelled  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.  He  bore  no  ill  will  to 
anybody.     He  had  the  force  of  a  lion  but  the  heart  of  a  lamb. 

**  I  have  gone  over  again  in  memoiy,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the 
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fields  on  which  those  mental  battles  were  fought;  have  studied  again 
briefly  the  events  which  followed;  and  while  I  cannot  commend  all  of 
Dr.  Sawyer's  methods  of  controversy ;  .  .  .  I  nevertheless  feel  unspeakably 
grateful  to  Dr.  Sawyer  that  he  lent  his  imperious  talents  to  keeping  the 
Universalist  Church  on  its  old  Christian  foundations ;  that  he  took  his 
turn  with  other  strong  helpers  at  the  ship's  helm,  and  safely  guided  us  past 
the  threatening  reefs.*' 

Some  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  latest  utterances  were  on  this 
very  subject,  for  he  did  not  think  that  our  danger  as  a 
Church  had  passed.  Having  read  Dr.  Sweetser's  paper  on 
the  '  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus/  he  writes,  in  January,  1892  : 

**  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  telling  you  how  much  pleasure 
it  has  given  me,  and  to  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  a  clear,  strong,  and  whole- 
some presentation  of  what  I  believe  with  you  to  be  an  essential  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  that  in  this  age  of  shallow  thinking  under 
the  name  of  *  advanced  thought,'  and  semi-believing  or  not  believing  at  all, 
under  the  name  of  Christian  faith,  is  especially  needed  and  timely.  .  .  . 
Against  this  naturalistic  spirit  your  paper  strikes  a  heavy  and  fatal  blow, 
so  far  as  it  is  accepted ;  and  it  must  be  accepted  by  every  one  who  takes 
the  New  Testament  as  historical  and  authoritative." 

So,  on  the  last  day  in  January,  1899,  he  wrote  to  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  W.  A.  Conant,  a  former  teacher  in  Orchard- 
street  Sunday-school : 

"  Rationalism,  whether  true  or  false,  is  not  Christianity.  If  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  a  good  deal  more  than  a  man,  he  has  been  wofuUy  belied,  or  was 
much  worse  than  most  men.  That  the  apostles  and  early  Christians  did 
not  invent  his  character  and  discourses  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  such  invention.  They  did  not  understand  it  when  it 
was  lived  before  them.  Our  Lord's  life  and  his  religion  was  new  at  that 
age,  and  largely  so  in  this.  Then,  if  he  did  not  do  and  say  the  things 
ascribed  to  him  somebody  has  lied  egregiously.  Who  was  it  ?  Besides,  if 
Jesus  was  not  what  he  claimed  to  be,  or  not  what  the  New  Testament 
teaches  he  was,  what  do  we  know  about  him  ?  and  what  fools  and  knaves 
we  make  ourselves  by  taking  his  name.  But  you  do  not  need  a  sermon  on 
this  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  nothing  of  Jesus  Christ  but  what 
we  learn  from  the  New  Testament.  If  we  do  not  believe  that,  very  well, 
say  so,  and  take  your  place  among  unbelievers,  but  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
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Christian,  for  that  means  that  we  believe  in  Christ  as  he  is  there  revealed. 
I  am  not  fond  of  shams  anywhere,  but  shams  in  religion  are  especially 
shameful,  or  rather  shameless." 

•It  was  no  doubt  in  view  of  the  intellectual  force,  the 
studious  habits,  the  firm  Christian  foundation  on  which 
the  young  preacher  had  planted  himself,  that  the  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Smith  said,  after  visiting  New  York  in  1833, 
and  noting  what  was  being  done  at  Orchard  Street : 
"  Brother  Sawyer  will  have  no  mushroom  growth.  He  is 
taking  deep  root,  and  will  grow  broad  and  high,  and  con- 
tinue growing." 

How  fully  this  assurance  was  verified  in  Dr.  Sawyer's 
long  and  uniformly  useful  life!  To  the  last  day  of  his 
activity  he  was  storing  his  mind  with  Christian  knowledge 
and  enriching  his  whole  nature  with  Christian  graces. 

Of  him  and  of  his  gifted  wife  it  may  be  said,  as  she  once 
said  of  others,  "  The  earth  is  happier  that  they  lived,  and 
heaven  that  they  are  dead." 
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Dr.  Sawyer  in  1847,  172 ;  its 
meeting  and  doings,  174. 
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Eddy,  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  student  at  Clin- 
ton, 203 ;  edits  Penn.  column 
in  "The  Christian  Ambas- 
sador,** 283 ;  efiForts  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Clinton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  210;  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the 
Clinton  School,  203;  reads 
Dr.  Sawyer's  Occasional  Ser- 
mon at  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  1893,  321. 

Elliott,  Rev.  Timothy,  student  at 
Clinton,  200. 

Emeison,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.,  on  Dr. 
Sawyer's  appearance  and  dic- 
tion in  1896,  374. 

Farwell,  Cyrus,  classmate  in  college, 

34. 

Fay,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.,  199. 

Fellowship  and  Ordination,  no  rules 
with  regard  to,  i8x ;  early 
action  of  General  Conven- 
tion, 184. 

Fifth  Universalist  Society  in  New 
York,  organized  in  1 841, 150; 
Dr.  Sawyer  pastor  of,  226 ;  it 
disbands,  227. 

Fisher,  Caroline  M.,  ancestry  of,  76 ; 
first  meeting  with  Dr.  Saw- 
yer, 74 ;  her  education  by  her 
uncle,  79,  83 ;  her  first  poem, 
8x ;  her  fondness  for  books, 
78;  her  wonderftil  memory 
in  childhood,  78 ;  her  love  of 
Universalism,  and  her  work 
for  it,  83 ;  her  first  poetry,  81 ; 
improvises  stories  for  her 
schoolmates,  79;  poem  on 
•*  The  Thomless  Rose,**  82 ; 
one   of   the    best   educated 


women  of  her  day,  83.    [See 
Sawyer,  Caroline  M.] 
J.  Kenrick,  a  gifted  brother  of 

Mrs.  Sawyer*s,  84. 
Mrs.  Anna,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Sawyer,  290,  294;  describes 
the  home  and  life  in  Clinton, 
300;  her  death,  and  Mis. 
Sawyer's  tribute  to,  309. 
Ebenezer,  D.D.,  chosen  and  in- 
augurated Principal  of  Canton 
Theological  School,  2x2-2x5. 

Flsk,  Rev.  Theophilus,  37;  abuses 
those  who  favor  theological 
schools,  189;  Dr.  Sawyer's 
rebuke  of,  190. 

Fits,  Henry,  edits  <<The  Gospel 
Heraid.**5x. 

Flanders,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  T.,  his  poem 
on  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer,  319. 

Fletcher,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  J.,  199. 

Fourth  Universalist  Society  in  New 
York,  organization  of,  137. 

Free  Agency  and  Divine  Sover- 
eignty, newspaper  agitation  of 
the  subject,  227;  discussion 
on,  between  Rev.  Dr.  L  D. 
Williamson  and  Dr.  Sawyer, 
227-244. 

Freemason,  Dr.  Sawyer  becomes 
a,  24. 

**  Free  Universal  Maganne,**  subscri- 
bers to,  in  New  York,  48 ;  cir- 
culation of,  49. 

Galbraith,  Hon.  Judge,  435. 
Gardner,  Rev.  Calvin,  agent  for  the 

"  Walnut     Hill    Evangelical 

Seminary,"  192. 
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Goodrich,  Rev.  Moses,  student  at 
Clinton,  203. 

"  Gospel  Herald,  The,  "  51, 57. 

Grand-street  Universalist  Society, 
57,  61,  68;  fidelity  of  its 
members,  70 ;  name  changed 
to  Second  Universalist  Soci- 
ety, 89. 

Greeley,  Horace,  a  parishioner,  62 ; 
a  frequent  guest  at  the  Saw- 
yer home,  295 ;  a  song-writer 
and  musical  director,  433 ;  his 
interest  in  religious  studies, 
295 ;  his  notice  of  Dr.  Saw- 
yer's Review  of  Hatfield,  143 ; 
notices  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer's 
books,  298  ;  "  The  Tribune  " 
suggested  and  named,  and 
Mrs.  Sawyer's  recollection  of 
his  enthusiasm  in  relation  to, 

295- 

Greenwood,  Rev.  T.  J.,  199. 

Grosh,  Rev.  A.  B.,  opposes  the 
Hudson  River  Association's 
action  regarding  qualifications 
for  fellowship,  184;  opposi- 
tion to  a  theological  school, 

187. 

Guilford,     William,    classmate    in 

coUege,  35. 
Guitteau,    Sheridan,    classmate   in 

college,  34. 
Gwinn,  Ann  Alice,  4. 

Hall,  Whoral,  5. 

Hallock,  Rev.  B.  B.,  59,  142. 

Harsen,  Cornelius,  assodates  with 
H.  N.  Brown  in  obtaining 
church  property,  106. 

Harter,  Rev.  Jacob  H.,  student  at 
Clinton,  200. 


Haskell,  Bfiles,5. 

Hatfield,  Rev.  Edwin  Francis,  class- 
mate in  college,  32,  34;  his 
sermon  against  Universalism 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Sawyer, 
127;  lectures  against  Uni- 
versalism answered  by  Rev. 
B.  B.  Hallock,  142;  cham- 
pions Rev.  William  Whit- 
taker  as  a  convert  from  Uni- 
versalism, 138;  his  book 
M  Universalism  as  It  Is,"  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Sawyer,  143  ; 
letter  to,  on  the  Johnson  scan- 
dal, 153. 

Haynes,  William  B.,  classmate  in 
college,  35. 

Holden,  Albert  J.,  his  recollections 
of  Orchard-street  Church, 
268. 

Howe,  Samuel  Storrs,  classmate  in 
college,  34. 

Hudson  River  Association,  action 
on  ministerial  qualifications, 
182;  on  theological  school, 
186, 188,  189. 

Huxiburd,  Calvin  lllden,  classmate 
in  college,  34,  376,  377. 

Jenks,  Elias  M.,  student  at  Clinton, 
200. 

Johnson,  Rev.  N.  £.,  editor  of  **  The 
New  York  Evangelist,"  at- 
tacks  Universalism,  145;  his 
confessed  immoralities,  154. 

Kenrick,  Enoch  B.,  Mrs.  Sawyer's 
instructor,  79,  83. 
John,    Mrs.     Sawyer's    grand- 
father, 77;  a  prominent  abo- 
litionist,  for   whose    mono- 
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men!   William   Uoyd  Garri- 
son furnishes  the  inscription, 

77. 

Kimball,  David  Tenney,  classmate 
in  college,  34. 

Knedand,  Abner,  damage  done  by 
him  to  Universalism  in  New 
York,  53,  55. 

Knight,  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.,  Dr. 
Sawyer's  son-in-law,  306; 
succeeds  Dr.  Sawyer  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Universalist 
Historical  Society,  115;  ad- 
dress on  acceptance  of  the 
Sawyer  monument,  426-428. 

Laurie,  John,  student  at  Clinton, 
200,  203. 

Lawrence,  Edwin,  classmate  in 
college,  35,  377. 

Lee,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  poem  by,  for 
the  Sawyers*  golden  wedding, 
316. 

Le  Fevre,  Rev.  C.  F.,  184. 

Leonard,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.,  professor 
at  Tufts  Divinity  School, 
gives  an  address  at  the  Saw- 
yers* golden  wedding,  314; 
announces  Dr.  Sawyer's  last 
sickness,  391  ;  addresses  at 
Memorial  meetings :  at  Tufts 
College,  409-413 ;  at  New 
York,  418-423. 
Rev.  Henry  C,  writes  a  poem 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Dr.       Sawyer's     ordination, 

312- 
Loveland,  Rev.  S.  C,  tutors  T.  J. 
Sawyer,  16;  granted  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  at  Mr.  Sawyer's 
suggestion,  33. 


Magic  Stone,  the,  8. 

Marble,  Mary,  i. 

Marston,  Mrs.  WiOiam,  her  reminis- 
cences of  Orchard-street  un- 
der Dr.  Sawyer's  ministry, 
265-271. 

Massachusetts  Universalist  Conven- 
tion, votes  to  establish  a 
theological  school,  192. 

McEntee,  Jervis,  Dr.  Sawyer's  son- 
in-law,  290. 

McMaster,  Rev.  J.  W.,  student  at 
Clinton,  200. 

McNeal,  Rev.  William,  student  at 
Clinton,  203. 

Middlebury  CoUege,  T.  J.  Saw> 
yer  enters,  19;  his  reputa- 
tion in,  23 ;  discusmon  in,  on 
the  possibility  of  salvation 
for  Universalists,  23;  the 
Class  of  1829,  34 ;  Mr.  Saw- 
yer's theme  at  graduation,  33. 

Miner,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.,  250;  at 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Sawyer's  ordination,  312; 
his  c^t  of  "Miner  Hall"  to 
Tufts  College,  321;  death 
and  burial  of  himself  and 
wife,  and  Dr.  Sawyer's  prayer 
at  the  grave,  372. 

Ministerial  qualifications,  action  on : 
by  the  General  Convention, 
184;  Hudson  River  Associar 
tion,  182;  New  York  State 
Convention,  184 ;  Niagara 
Association,  183. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Edward,  49;  death  of, 
127 ;  had  no  sympathy  with 
Unitarian  Universa]i8m,5i,54. 

Mohawk  River  Association,  on  theo- 
logical school,  189. 
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Moore,  Lauretta,  5. 

Murray  Club,  the,  celebrates  Dr. 
Sawyer's  50th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination,  312;  and  his 
golden  wedding,  313;  sends 
Dr.  Sawyer  a  congratulatory 
letter  on  his  95th  birthday, 

386. 

Rev.  John,  advent  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 43 ;  his  mistaken  policy, 
45;  preaches  occasionally  in 
New  York,  44,  46,  50. 

New    York    Association     opposes 

theological  school,  188. 
New   York  City,  Universalism  in, 

prior  to  1830, 43-^ ;  Univer- 

salist     Missionary     Society, 

122. 
Ward  Societies,  102. 
New   York    State    Convention    on 

ministerial  qualifications,  184 ; 

votes    against  a   theological 

school,  189. 
Universalist  Education  Society, 

its  origin  and  work,  210-212. 
Niagara  Association  on  nunisterial 

qualifications,     184;     favors 

theological  schools,  189. 
Nickerson,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  on  Dr. 

Sawyer's  later  work  at  Tufts, 

223. 
Northup,  Henry  Bliss,  classmate  at 

college,  35. 

«  Olive  Branch,  The,"  publication  of, 

57. 
Orchard-street  Church,  an  evening 
of  reminiscences  of,  265-271 ; 
debt  in,   provided  for,   151 ; 
Dr.  Demarest's  reminiscences 


of,  263;  Dr.  Tttttle*s  tribute 
to  its  influence,  264;  first 
Universalist  service  in,  87  ; 
how  leased,  86 ;  increased  at- 
tendance on,  and  enlargement 
of  seating  capadty  of,  126; 
location  of,  becomes  bad, 
250,  259-262  ;  other  societies 
fed  from  its  membership,  1 50 ; 
pews  in,  all  taken  up,  150; 
prosperity  at,  under  Dr.  Saw- 
yer's second  pastorate,  245; 
purchase  of,  108 ;  Rev.  S.  R. 
Smith  at  the  first  service  in, 
87 ;  restilt  of  the  first  year's 
occupation,  loi ;  sale  of,  and 
farewell  service  in,  262  ;  Sun- 
day-school organized  in,  122; 
testimony  of  Mr.  Greeley  to 
the  identification  of  Univer- 
salism in  New  York  with, 
263 ;  thanksgiving  service  in, 
after  its  purchase,  108;  the 
first  year  in,  85-105. 

Page,  William  Todd,  classmate  in 
college,  29,  35. 

Paige,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  R.,  190. 

Parker,  Rev.  Dr.  Joel,  his  lectures 
against  Universalism,  148; 
Dr.  Sawyer's  history  of,  and 
reply  to  the  lectures,  148. 

Partridge,  Rev.  Roswell,  student  at 
Clinton,  200. 

Peck,  Delia  Bickford,  her  recollec- 
tions of  Dr.  Sawyer  at  Clin- 
ton, 387. 

Peters,  Rev.  Bernard,  student  at 
Clinton,  203. 

Pettingill,  Amos,  classmate  at  col- 
lege. 35- 
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Philleo,  Rev.  P.,  student  at  Clinton, 
200. 

Phillips,  Captain  Edward,  conver- 
sion of  himself  and  family, 
88 ;  his  opposition  to  closing 
Orchard-street  Charch  during 
the  cholera  season,  89;  on 
Dr.  Sawyer's  driving  the 
people  out  to  build  up  other 
societies,  150. 

Pickering,  Rev.  David,  56,  1 27. 

Pierce,  Dr.  William  C,  7. 

Pomfret,  Conn.,  the  Sawyers  in, 
X ;  their  emigration  from,  to 
Reading,  Vt.,  2. 

Potter,  Thomas,  welcomes  John 
Murray  to  America,  44. 

Post,  Thomas  Bfarcellus,  classmate 
in  college,  32,  35,  377. 

Presbytery  of  Conn.,  Dr.  Sawyer's 
comment  on  its  dealing  with 
an  o£fending  minister,  160. 

Prescott,  Marie,  i. 
Mary,  i. 

Preston,  Erastus,  5. 

Price,  Philo,  6i,  63 ;  on  T.  J.  S.  and 
««The  Christian  Messenger," 
63;  opposes  resolution  of 
Hudson  River  Association 
on  ministerial  qualifications, 
184 ;  tribute  to  Dr.  Sawyer's 
work  in  New  York,  162. 

Putnam,  Rev.  J.  W.,  student  at 
Clinton,  203. 

Raymond,  T.  R.,  199. 

Rayner,  Rev.  Menzies,  his  offense 
at  Dr.  Sawyer's  attack  on 
tobacco,  432. 

Reading,  Vt.,  birthplace  of  T.  J.  S., 
3 ;  description  of  the  town  of, 
2,  9,  xo ;  early  religious  socie- 


ties in,  19,  20;  UniversaUst 
Society  in,  20. 

Reformed  Catholic  Society,  19. 

Remington,  Rev.  Stephen,  his  lec- 
tures against  Universalism 
reviewed,  X28-X36. 

Roberts,  Hon.  Daniel,  classmate  and 
chum  in  college,  x8,  35 ;  let- 
ters of,  X9,  292,  370-391 ;  on 
receiving  tidings  of  Dr.  Saw- 
yer's death,  393. 

Rolnnson,  Rev.  A.  H.,  holds  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  Sawyer,  25  x. 

Roosevelt,  Washington,  classmate 
in  college,  26,  32,  35. 

Rowley,  Calvin  N.,  classmate  in  col- 
lege, 35- 

Safford,  Rev.  Dr.  O.  F.,  tribute  to 

Dr.  Sawyer,  17X. 
Sarjent,  Rev.  Abel,  48  ;  the  first  Uni- 
tarian Universalist  preacher 
in  the  United  States,  49. 
Sawyer,  Alice  Kenrick,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Sawyer,  306. 

Anna,  2. 

Anna,  sister  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  5. 

Anna  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Sawyer,  288-291,  366. 

Benjamin,  father  of  Dr.  Sawyer, 
2 ;  children  of,  3 ;  his  death, 
7 ;  marries  Sally  York,  3 ;  on 
the  magic  stone,  9 ;  sickness 
with  spotted  fever,  15;  re- 
ligious views  of,  19. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  brother  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  5. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.,  as  a  farmer's 
wife,  308  ;  becomes  editor  of 
Youth's  Department  of  "The 
Universalist     Union,"    294, 
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"Rose  of  Sharon,"  396, 
*<  Ladies*  Repository,"  308; 
contributor  to  "The  Chris- 
tian Messenger,"  102,  107; 
contributor  to  various  magsu 
anes  and  papers,  294;  her 
adoption  into  an  Indian 
tribe,  and  her  Indian  name, 
297;  her  connection  with 
the  Ladies*  Dorcas  Society, 
X04,  294;  her  sickness  and 
death,  321 ;  her  first  pub- 
lished books,  298,  299;  her 
kindness  and  services  to  Do- 
hum-me,  an  Indian  bride, 
296-298 ;  her  last  poem,  369 ; 
her  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Julia  H. 
Scott,  307;  her  memorial  of 
her  mother,  309 ;  her  patriot- 
ism, 308,  350;  her  personal 
appearance  and  marked  char- 
acteristics, 321 ;  her  place 
among  female  writers,  324; 
her  trip  West  to  visit  the 
Indians,  297;  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Holden  dedicates  his  "Hymns 
and  Poems**  to,  268;  selec- 
tions from  her  writings,  103, 
104,  302-305  ;  324-369.  [See 
Fisher,  Caroline  M.] 
Sawyer,  Cornelius,  2. 

District,  16. 

Eleanor,  2. 

Emily,  sister  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  7, 
30.  288,  322,  373. 

Frederick  Augustus,  son  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  292-294. 

Hannah,  2. 

Hannah,  aster  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  6. 

John,  English  ancestor  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  i. 


Sawyer,  John,  2. 

John    York,    brother   of    Dr. 
Sawyer,  3. 

Jonas  Galusha,  brother  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  7. 

Joseph,    grandfather    of    Dr. 
Sawyer,  i ;  family  of,  2. 

Joseph,  uncle  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  2. 

Mary,  2. 

Mary  Angela,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  300. 

Nathan,  brother  of  Dr.  Sawyer, 
5 ;  a  Universalist  preacher,  6. 

Neighborhood,  16. 

Oscar  Gerhard,  son  of  Dr.  Saw- 
yer, 29X. 

Sally,  mother  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  3. 

Sally,  sister  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  5. 

Seth,  Thompson,  brother  of 
Dr.  Sawyer,  6,  287. 

Thomas,  the  emigrant,  i. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  pioneer 
advocate  of  co-education,  x  79 ; 
accepts  prindpalship  of  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute  in  order 
that  he  might  start  a  theologi- 
cal school,  X96 ;  accepts  pas- 
torate of  the  5th  New  York 
Society,  226;  address  at 
Columbus  Ave.  Church,  in 
1897,  372;  address  at  lay- 
ing comer-stone  of  theologi- 
cal school  building  at  Canton, 
N.Y.,  2x1 ;  address  at  inaugu- 
ration of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Fisher 
at  Canton,  2x2;  address  on 
education,  at  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, 164,  178 ;  address  at 
ministers*  meeting  in  1898, 
379;  address  on  course  of 
theological  study,   182 ;   ad- 
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dresses  on  free-masonry,  24  ; 
address  before  the  associated 
alnmniin  1853, 36;  advocates 
free  classical  tuition,  22 ; 
ancestry  of,  i ;  appeals  to 
Universalists  to  sustain  their 
own  church,  68;  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry,  31 ; 
at  funeral  of  Rev.  £.  Hewitt, 
376;  at  Middlebury  on  59th 
anniversary  of  his  graduar 
tion,  36;  at  Mass.  Uni- 
versalist  Convention  in  1897, 
374;  attends  the  General 
Convention  in  1827,  26; 
baptized  by  Rev.  Warren 
Skinner,  24 ;  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Daniel 
Roberts,  and  they  agree  to 
be  chums  in  college,  18; 
becomes  editor  of  "The 
Christian  Ambassador," 

278-286 ;  becomes  editor 
of  <<The  Christian  Messen- 
ger," 64 ;  becomes  a  free- 
mason, 24 ;  becomes  involved 
in  debts  of  Clinton  liberal 
Institute,  177;  becomes  a 
schoolmaster,  17;  becomes 
a  Universalist,  and  decides 
to  enter  the  ministry,  19; 
birthplace  of,  3;  "Boston 
Sunday  Herald"  on  his 
entering  his  95th  year,  378; 
breaks  away  from  the  cus- 
tom of  three  services  on 
Sunday,  152;  calls  educa- 
tional convention  in  1847, 
172;  cautions  his  students 
against  writing  extempore 
sermons,  98 ;  characteristics 


of,  428-441 ;  childhood  of, 
10 ;  childhood's  books,  14 ; 
children  of:  bom  in  New 
York,  288-294,  in  Clinton, 
300-306;  college  classmates, 
34;  commended  to  Grand- 
street  Society  by  Rev.  W.  S. 
Balch,  42;  comments  on 
photographs  of  D.  Roberts, 
383,  385;  compensation  for 
theological  instruction  in 
CHnton,  198 ;  complaint  that 
he  was  not  smart  enough, 
40;  controversies:  with  Rev. 
J.  J.  Slocum,  X19-121,  Rev. 
Isaac  Westcott,  245,  Rev.  Dr. 
Williamson,  227-244,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Robinson,  251 ;  courses 
of  lectures :  in  review  of  Dr. 
Brownlee,  92-97,  in  review 
of  Rev.  Stephen  Remington, 
128-136,  review  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hatfield,  143-145,  review  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  148; 
course  of  lectures:  to 
young  men,  151,  history  of 
Universalism,  152,  popu- 
lar objections  to  Universal- 
ism, 153,  in  examination  of 
doctrine  of  endless  misery, 
159,  review  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Thompson,  276;  correspon- 
dence with  Daniel  Roberts, 
19,  23.  25,  27-33,  75.  370- 
390 ;  correspondence  with 
Universalist  Club  on  his 
entering  his  96th  year, 
386 ;  conversations  with  Col. 
Harsen  in  regard  to  a  larger 
field  of  operations,  xo6; 
cramming     experiences      at 
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Wethersfield,  28;  Courtship 
and  marriage,  72-75 ;  death 
of  his  children,  290,  291, 300 ; 
death  of  his  wife  and  his 
great  grief,  321-323  ;  dedica- 
tion of  monument  to,  423- 
428;  dedicatory  address  of, 
at  Miner  Hall,  331 ;  defense 
of  practical  sermons,  112; 
defends  the  advocates  of 
theological  school,  190;  de- 
grees conferred  on  :  A.B.,  33, 
A.M.,  35,  S.T.D.,  209,  LL.D., 
376;  discouraged  in  New 
York,  62;  discovers  how 
a  cricket  chirps,  1 1  ;  dis- 
cussion with  Dr.  William- 
son, 227-244 ;  disparagement 
of  himself,  181  ;  district- 
school  training  and  his 
favorite  teacher,  16;  dreams 
of  being  degraded  from  his 
class,  29,  31 ;  earliest  ap- 
pointments and  compensa- 
tion for  preaching,  41 ;  early 
advocate  of  theological 
schools,  181  ;  education,  his 
idea  of  what  it  is,  176;  edu- 
cation, his  early  interest  in 
the  cause  of,  164 ;  education, 
thoroughness  of  his  own, 
428;  elected  president  of 
Tufts  College,  176,  of  Lom- 
bard University  and  of  St. 
Lawrence  University,  177; 
English  descent  of,  i ;  enters 
Chester  Academy,  17  ;  enters 
Middlebury  College,  19; 
enters  his  96th  year,  386; 
exactness  and  purity  of  his 
style  as  a  writer  and  speaker, 


98,  371,  373»  364;  experi- 
ences as  a  nurse,  15,  C2  ;  ex- 
periences as  schoolmaster, 
18,  27;  familiarity  with  the 
evidences  of  Christianity, 
204 ;  farewell  reception  to, 
in  New  York,  276;  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination, 
312;  first  visit  to  Qinton 
Liberal  Institute,  165;  fond 
of  Butler's  Analogy,  203; 
goes  to  Albany,  N.Y.,  to 
assist  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  41 ; 
greatly  loved  and  reverenced 
by  his  students,  208 ;  halnts 
of  observation,  1 1 ;  had  no 
substitute  for  the  gospel, 
436 ;  hatred  of  tobacco,  342 ; 
health  suffers  at  Clinton, 
197;  his  closing  years,  370- 
496;  his  estimate  of  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  L.  Demarest,  125; 
his  death  and  funeral,  393- 
396;  his  farm,  crops,  and 
butter  and  cheese  making, 
299,  308 ;  his  golden  wed- 
ding, 313;  his  opinion  of 
Rev.  M.  H.  Smith,  40 ;  home 
and  family,  287-323;  hopes 
that  Clinton  Liberal  Institute 
may  become  a  college,  172 ; 
hopes  to  be  able  to  endow  a 
professorship  of  Common 
Sense,  283;  inaugural  at 
Tufts  College,  216-222;  in- 
augurates Wednesday  eve- 
ning meetings  in  New  York, 
loi ;  influence  on  his  stu- 
dents, 171 ;  invited  to  return 
to  Orchard-street,  226;  in- 
terruption   of     his     college 
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studies,  22;  is  succeeded 
at  Orchard-street  by  Rev. 
O.  A.  Skinner,  162;  keen 
sense  of  humor,  431 ;  labors 
in  behalf  of  general  and  theo- 
logical education,  164-225; 
last  sickness  and  death,  390- 
393 ;  lectures  on  and  teaches 
Cardell's  English  grammar, 
27;  letter  to  Rev.  E.  H. 
Hatfield  on  immoralities  of 
Rev.  N.  E.  Johnson,  154; 
letter  to  his  sister  Emily  on 
death  of  his  wife,  322  ;  letter 
to  Rev.  James  Billings,  381 ; 
letters  to  Rev.  N.  E.  John- 
son against  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery,  146 ;  love  of 
his  birthplace,  1 1 ;  love 
of  Universalism,  56;  memo- 
rial services  for,  at  Tufts 
College,  400,  in  New  York, 
413 ;  moves  to  Star  Landing, 
310;  New  York  pastorates, 
61-71, 85-106, 226-277 ;  occa- 
sional sermons  preached  by, 
before  the  General  Convenr 
tion,  —  1841,  166,  —  1855, 
246,-1876,  1893,  321;  on 
another  life,  382 ;  on  court- 
ship and  marriage  of  Rev. 
S.  R.  Smith,  72 ;  on  defec- 
tion of  Rev.  Wm.  Whitaker, 
139 ;  on  ,  the  word  **  ever- 
lasting,*' 92-94;  on  Horace 
Greeley  as  parishioner  and 
guest,  295,  and  as  song-writer 
and  musical  director,  433; 
on  importance  of  prindples 
involved  in  the  discussion 
with    Dr.   Williamson,    237 ; 


on  law,  penalty,  and  punish- 
ment, 94-97  ;  on  necessity  of 
doctrinal  preaching,  302 ;  on 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Shipman's 
sennon  on  habit,  383;  on 
Universalism  despised  in 
New  York,  88 ;  opposes  wine- 
drinking  at  New  Year's  calls, 
10;  opposition  to  Rational- 
ism, 440 ;  ordination  of,  and 
Rev.  Joshua  Flagg's  prayer, 
38 ;  organizes  the  society  for 
promoting  Universalism  in 
New  York,  122;  organixes 
Sunday-school  in  Orchard- 
street,  122  ;  pays  small  debts 
to  college  classmates,  29; 
personal  appeaiance  of,  429 ; 
Philo  Price's  commendation 
of,  162;  pleads  for  a  cen- 
trally located  church  in  New 
York,  68;  pleads  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  in  1843,  for  an  educated 
ministry,  194;  pleasant  men- 
tal illusion  of  his  last  days, 
392;  poverty  while  in  college, 
22;  prayer  at  the  burial  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miner,  327 ; 
prayer  at  laying  the  comer- 
stone  of  Miner  Hall,  321 ; 
preacher  at  Clinton,  N.Y„ 
197,  278;  preaches  his  first 
sermon,  36;  preaches  in 
favor  of  theological  school  at 
General  Convention  in  184 1, 
193 ;  preaches  on  history  of 
Universalism  in  New  York, 
43--^;  preaches  against  the 
mayor's  proclamation  for  a 
day  of  fasting  in  time  of  the 
cholera  in  New  York*  99; 
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president  of  Christian  Liberal 
Institute,  162  ;  proposes  and 
preaches  on  a  day  of  special 
thanksgiving  for  the  spread 
of  Universalism,  loi ;  pro- 
poses a  book  of  original 
hymns,  435 ;  publishes  stories, 
translated  from  the  German, 
299 ;  purchases  land,  299, 308, 
285 ;  raises  debt  at  Orchard- 
street,  151 ;  reflections  on 
the  dose  of  the  year  1865, 
284  ;  receives  a  letter  of  fel- 
fowship,  37;  regards  Rev. 
Dr.  I.  D.  Williamson  as  a 
grand  and  model  sermonizer, 
207;  resolutions  of  New 
York  Association  on  his 
leaving  the  city,  277 ;  re- 
quests Middlebury  College  to 
confer  an  honorary  degree  on 
Rev.  S.  C.  Loveland,  34; 
results  to  himself  of  the  re- 
view of  Dr.  Brownlee,  97 ; 
Rev.  Messrs.  Skinner,  Deere, 
Eddy,  and  Nickerson,  on 
student  life  with  him,  199, 
201,  203,  223  ;  ridicules  the 
musical  pretensions  of  Rev. 
W.  S.  Balch,  434 ;  risk  taken 
in  leasing  Orchard-street 
Church,  86;  rumor  of  his 
death  in  1857,  and  Mr. 
Greeley's  obituary  in  "The 
Tribune,"  252 ;  salary  in  New 
York,  61,  102,  245;  school- 
teacher at  Plymouth,  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  Charlestown,  27, 
29t  30;  secures  funds  in 
New  York  for  the  Education 
Society,    aios     sends    out 


families  from  Orchard-street 
to  strengthen  new  move- 
ments, 150;  sermons  of: 
for  children,  161,  in  review 
of  thirty  years  in  the  ministry, 
272,  on  the  lesson,  of  sick- 
ness, 252-259,  on  the  re- 
bellion, 278 ;  services  outside 
his  own  parish  in  New  York, 
70 :  severe  sickness  and  re- 
ported death  in  Chicago, 
251 ;  severely  censures  fan- 
tastic treatment  of  texts,  207 ; 
mztieth  anniversary  of  his 
wedding,  319;  smokes  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  Rev.  M. 
Rayner,  432 ;  specimen  ser- 
mon of,  from  short  notes, 
III;  spirit  and  temper 
towards  angry  critics  of  his 
conduct  of  "The  Ambassa- 
dor," 281 ;  student  in  Latin 
and  mathematics  with  Rev. 
S.  C.  Loveland,  16;  suggests 
and  organizes  the  Universal- 
ist  Historical  Society,  and  is 
its  secretary  sixty-five  years, 
113;  suggests  the  organiza- 
tion of  ward  societies  of 
UniyersaUsts  in  New  York, 
102;  "tempted  to  renounce 
Universalism,"  159;  theo- 
logical studies  in  college,  40 ; 
thoroughness  and  candor  of, 
430;  to  him  belongs  the 
highest  place  in  advocacy  of 
theological  schools,  181 ; 
translates  German  stories, 
1 50,  299 ;  trip  to  the  West  in 
1859,  251;  tributes  to:  Rev. 
Dts.  ^Capen,    393.     400  — 
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Adams,  395.  413  — Atwood, 
397  —  Sweetser,  398  — 

Demarest,  404  —  Leonard 
409, 418 ;  unswerving  believer 
in  and  defender  of  revealed 
religion,  438 ,  urged  removal 
from  Orchard  Street,  259; 
urges  establishment  of 
schools  and  colleges  in  1841, 
166;  vigorous  old  age  of, 
370-390;  visits  New  York, 
and  becomes  pastor  at 
Grand  Street,  61 ;  visits  to 
and  services  in  New  York: 
in  >89S,  370  —  in  1896, 373  — 
in  1897,  376  — in  1898,384; 
what  he  carried  to  Clinton, 
298;  what  theological  train- 
ing among  us  was  in  his 
youth,  37 ;  writes  a  series  of 
articles  advocating  theologi- 
cal schools,  191. 

Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr.,  son 
of  Dr.  Sawyer,  291  ;  letter  on 
his  father's  last  sickness,  392. 
Theodore  Allan,  son  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  292 ;  sickness  and 
death  of,  301. 

Shrigley,  Rev.  James,  and  the  Dun- 
kers,  115;  Dr.  Sawyer*s  letter 
to,  on  the  Universalist  His- 
torical Society,  389. 

Shipman,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.,  Dr.  Saw- 
yer on  his  sermon  on  "  Habit," 

383- 

Skinner,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  a  student 
at  Clinton,  199 ;  on  the  first 
theological  class  at  Clinton, 
200. 
Rev.  Dolphus,  19,  20,  174,  175, 
177;  190. 


Skinner,  Rev.  Otis  A.,  succeeds  Dr 
Sawyer  at  Orchardstreet, 
162  ;  agent  for  proposed  col- 
lege, 175;  his  report  of  Dr. 
Sawyer's  address  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  179. 
Rev.  Warren,  baptizes  T.  J. 
Sawyer,  and  receives  him  to 
church  fellowship,  24. 

Slocum,  Rev.  J.  J.,  his  de- 
bates with  Dr.  Sawyer,  119, 
122. 

Smiley,  Sarah  Jane,  7. 

Smith,  Rev.  Matthew  Hale,  Dr. 
Sawyer's  opinion  of,  40. 
Rev.  Stephen  R.,  favors  theo- 
logical school,  190 ;  his  court- 
ship and  marriage,  72 ;  his 
estimate  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  441  ; 
Life  of,  by  Dr.  Sawyer,  72, 
307;  preaches  at  Orchard- 
street,  87. 
Dr.  William,  his  zeal  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  causes 
his  death,  47  ;  writes  in  expo- 
sition and  defense  of  Univer- 
salism,  47. 

Snow,  Robert,  49. 

Snell,  Rev.  Nelson,  student  at  Clin- 
ton, 200. 

Southern  General  Convention,  op- 
poses theological  school,  and 
abuses  those  interested  in, 
189;  Dr.  Sawyer's  reply  to, 
190. 

Spotted  fever  epidemic,  15. 

St.  Lawrence  Association  on  theo- 
logical school,  189. 

Streeter,  Rev.  Sebastian,  184. 

Strong,  Moses  McCure,  classmate 
in  college,  35. 
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Strong,  Rollin  Field,  classmate  in 
college,  29,  31,  32. 

Susquehanna  Association,  opposes 
theological  school,  188. 

Sweetser,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C,  commenda- 
tion of  his  "  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus,"  by  Dr.  Sawyer, 
440 ;  his  tribute  to  Dr.  Saw- 
yer, 398. 

Taylor,  Vincent,  435. 

Thayer,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.,  171. 

Theological  School,  action  of  the 
General  Convention  on,  185, 
191 ;  action  of  State  Conven- 
tions and  Associations,  on, 
187-192  ;  appeal  for,  in  1844, 
195 ;  canvass  for,  in  Mass., 
192  ;  committee  on,  in  1841, 
194;  early  advocacy  of,  by 
Dr.  Sawyer,  186,  193;  his 
plea  for,  at  Akron,  in  1843, 
194 ;  location  of,  in  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  building  erected  and 
school  opened,  211  ;  Presi- 
dency and  Principalship  of- 
fered to  Dr.  Sawyer  and 
declined,  211. 
Seminary  at  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
opened  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer, 
in  1845,  '9^!  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^^ 
199;  futile  efforts  to  raise 
money  to  support,  197,  209; 
students  in,  in  1848,  203 ;  stu- 
dies and  text-books  in,  201 ; 
Recollections  of :  by  Rev.  C. 
A.  Skinner,  199,  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  H.  Deere,  201,  Rev.  Dr. 
Eddy,  203:  Rev.  H.  Ballou 
invited  to  take  charge  of 
and  declines,  197 ;  Rev.  Dr. 


Sawyer  retires  from,  and  the 
school  is  abandoned,  210. 
[See  Wahiut  Hill  Theological 
Seminaiy.] 

Thomas,  Rev.  Abel  C,  52,  56,  57, 
107,  122,  126,  183,435. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Dr  Joseph,  pub- 
lished  a  defense  of  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment, 
275 ;  is  reviewed  by  Dr.  Saw- 
yer, 276. 

Tufts,  Charles,  offers  land  for  the 
site  of  the  Walnut  Hill  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  192 ;  sub- 
sequently gives  the  land  for 
Tufts  College,  176. 

Tuttle,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  becomes 
financial  agent  for  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute,  177; 
estimation  in  which  he  held 
Dr.  Sawyer,  208 ;  on  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer,  430 ;  on  the  severity 
of  Dr.  Sawyer's  criticisms, 
439. 

Universalism  in  New  York  prior  to 
1830,  43-60 ;  discouraging 
condition  of,  56 ;  how  it  was 
despised,  88. 
crude  theories  of,  rebuked,  246- 
250;  many  of  its  most  bitter 
early  opposers  were  the  worst 
of  men,  1 56. 

Universalist  Societies  in  New 
York :  the  2d,  52, 271;  the  3d, 
and  Rev.  C.  F.  Le  Fevre, 
106;  the  4th,  and  Rev.  W. 
Whittaker's  connection  with, 
137  ;  the  5th,  and  Rev.  B.  B. 
Hallock,  150. 
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Universalist  Historical  Society  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Sawyer,  113; 
its  object,  113;  Dr.  Sawyer's 
pleas  for,  358, 373 ;  extent  and 
value  of  its  collections,  114; 
its  secretary  for  65  years,  114. 

United  Christian  Friends,  Society 
of,  49 ;  its  houses  of  worship, 
50;  the  second  society  of, 
52. 

Vermont  Convention  on  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  187. 

Walnut  Hill  Evangelical  Seminary, 

192. 
Watkins,  John  O.,  his  reminiscences 

of    Orchard-street     Church, 

266. 
West,    Charles    H.,    classmate    in 

college,  35. 
Westcott,  Rev.  Isaac,  debates  with 

Dr.  Sawyer,  245. 
Wethersfield,    Vt,    school-teaching 

experience  in,  28;   standing 

dish  on  Mrs.  Marsh's  table, 

28. 


White,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  6.,  her  remi- 
niscences of  Orchard-street 
Church,  269. 

Whiting,  Miranda,  5. 

Whittaker,  Rev.  William,  settles  in 
New  York  as  pastor  of  the 
4th  Universalist  Society,  137 ; 
renounces  Universalisa,  138. 

Whittemore,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  advo- 
cates theological  school,  190; 
his  criticism  of  Dr.  Sawyer's 
Occasional  Sermon  in  1855, 
250 ;  publisher  of  music-books, 
435 ;  visits  the  theological 
school  at  Clinton,  202. 

Williams,  Rev.  R.  O.,  126,  186. 

Williamson,  Rev.  Dr.  t.  D.,  126, 
141, 183, 190;  discussion  with 
Dr.  Sawyer  on  Free  Agency 
and  Divine  Sovereignty,  227- 
244 ;  regarded  by  Dr.  Sawyer 
as  a  model  sermonixer,  207. 

York,  John,  3. 

York,  Sally,  mother  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  3. 

Young,  Dr.  Joseph,  author  of  two 

books  in  defense  of  Univer- 

salism,  47. 


